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FOREWORD AND DEDICATION 


EREWITH is the eighteenth volume of the PRocEEDINGS OF 
THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION, con- 
taining the papers and reports which were to have been presented 
at the eighteenth annual meeting of the Association, scheduled 
for the University of Notre Dame, December 29th and 30th, 1942. ° 
The meeting was to have been part of the commemoration of the 
centenary of the founding of the University but was cancelled at 
the request of the Office of Defense Transportation of the United 
States of America, as a defense measure to limit the use of the 
railroads and other forms of transportation to travel directly 
connected with the war effort. As cooperation with our country 
in every way for the success of its high enterprise made it impos- 
sible for the members to meet and convey to the University of 
Notre Dame personal best wishes for the future and congratu- 
lations upon a century of notable achievement for God and coun- 
try we may at least have the privilege of dedicating this volume 
to the University as our ever steadfast friend and supporter. 


At its seventeenth annual meeting at Philadelphia, Dec. 30, 
1941, the Association decided to hold its December 29-30, 1943, 
meeting at Chicago, Illinois, in honor of the seventieth birthday 
of one of its founders and its second president, Reverend John F. 
McCormick of Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, whose birth- 
day anniversary occurs on March 3, 1944. Under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Anton Pegis a volume of philosophical essays is being 
prepared for presentation to Father McCormick as an expression 
of the high esteem of the Association. There is no present indi- 
cation or immediate prospect of any improvement of transpor- 
tation conditions which will permit a truly national meeting of 
the Association on that occasion. The meeting may have to be 
limited to one day with attendance mainly by members in the 
immediate vicinity of Chicago. The secretary suggests that local 
round table conferences be held at the same time in as many of 
the larger cities as possible and that each of these local groups 
act upon a prepared agenda, forwarding the result of its action 
to the national meeting in Chicago. The Constitution of the 
Association places supreme control of the Association’s affairs be- 
tween meetings in the hands of its Executive Council. As an- 
nual meetings are very evidently contemplated an amendment 





FOREWORD AND DEDICATION—Continued 


covering emergencies should be considered. In the meantime the 
Executive Council requests all elected officers and appointed com- 
mittees to continue in office even though their term of election or 
appointment may have expired. The Secretary asks the support 
of each individual member in the very difficult work of main- 
taining and increasing the membership of the Association in these 
trying days when so much of the public attention is quite rightly 
centered upon the war effort for the early success of our country’s 
high purpose. 

Cuar.es A. Hart, Editor, 

Secretary of the Association 
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THE WAR AND TRUTH 
(Presidential Address) 


NCE long ago in a ruler’s court in Jerusalem, Pilot Pilos 

asked the Savior, “ What is truth?” This was the confu- 

sion of paganism in the presence of the concrete embodiment of 
truth, for Christ could say “I am the truth ”. 

Now even as Christ was and is truth, His creatures have im- 
pressed upon them the intelligence of their Creator; they are 
knowable. In the real world things are what they are; and in 
so far as they conform to type, they are true. All real things are 
true; the false does not exist really—It has no substance, no be- 
ing. It is a shadow world in the darkness of erroneous judg- 
ments. But the real is true. 

Since the real world is intelligible the human intellect, that 
spark of spirit partly immersed in matter, discovers truth in the 
things that are and extracts it from them. To be sure the human 
intellect is imperfect like all things here below. Yet, the human 
being through the medium of material objects and the power of 
abstraction gets a glimpse of Divine Wisdom, acquires truth. 
Knowledge and science are the result of this search for and dis- 
covery of truth in the real world. It is a slow, arduous task. 
The human race has spent ages and ages wresting from nature 
her secrets and accumulating the body of knowledge now avail- 
able. Science is not only patient but also disinterested. Science 
accepts what it finds in nature no matter how much opposed to 
current habits of thought. When research discovered that the 
world is round, not flat, science accepted the truth with all the 
consequences thereof and men were obliged to alter their habits 
‘of thinking about the shape of the earth. When science ascer- 
tained that disease is caused by germs, medical practise had to 
conform to the uncovered truth. Science is generous too. This 
generosity is concretely expressed in the lives and deeds of the 
great men of science. Scientists travel the weary wastes of the 
Gobi desert in search of the fossilized remains of prehistoric ani- 
mals. Men of science brave the thrice bitter cold of the Arctics 
in the hope of adding to the knowledge of the human race. 
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Scholars spend days, months, years in the solitude of a stuffy 
laboratory peering into a microscope or watching the contents of 
a test tube heating over a Bunsen’s burner, to find out what God 
has put in nature, to discover truth. 

Contrast with this attitude the point of view of Mars, the mon- 
ster with his great sword in his hands. He is bent on action, not 
on the search for truth. And just as his great muscles symbolize 
action so the sword in his hand indicates the goal of that action, 
the ideal towards which he is striving. 

Ideals are fabrications of the human mind. Certainly they 
are fashioned from experience with the real, but an ideal is a new 
organization of that experience. The sword could not have been 
made without knowledge of metals, yet it was conceived and 
fabricated for destruction, not for perfection. Ideals are not dis- 
interested as are ideas. Ideals are not generous; they are con- 
structed in the interest of desire and emotion. They may be sel- 
fish and ambitious. Alexander dreamed of world empire. But 
when it was partly realized, it fell apart like a dry barrel under 
the rays of the summer sun. Napoleon had visions of empire, 
yet the visions disappeared in the realism of Saint Helena. 

The ideal of Mars, the goal of his activity is domination—he 
would own the earth or at least the fairest parts thereof. No 
doubt the chief objective of war is economic gain or advantage. 
It is historical fact that the great wars of history have followed 
the important trade routes. There are some exceptions such as 
the war for the liberation of Greece. Then too some wars seem 
to have been mainly political; however, economic matters and 
political affairs are so closely related that it is difficult to deter- 
mine where one stops and the other begins. The economic mo- 
tive has dominated Mars in the use of his sword ever since the 
first man slew his neighbor and used his skull for a drinking ves- 
sel. Palestine was one of the battle grounds of Antiquity be- 
cause it lay across the high road of trade between Egypt on the 
South and the countries to the North. 

Usually we think of ideals as ethically correct and esthetically 
beautiful goals of action. However, ideals need not be good, 
need not have anything of the esthetic in them. The ideals of 
war, broadly speaking, are immoral. Offensive war is directly 
unjust. And even defensive armed combat is very apt, as it 
progresses, to incline more and more towards injustice. Thus 
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it is that at the end of the countless armed conflicts throughout 
the course of history, it seldom happened that the scales of Jus- 
tice were substituted for the sword of Mars. Seldom did it oc- 
cur that all swords were hammered into plowshares—they were 
retained for future combat. 

Ethics is based on the natural moral law. And the moral law 
is discovered in the nature of things by the activity of the human. 
intellect; it is true. Mars creates his ideal; he does not find it 
in the nature of things. He develops his ideal under the influence 
of strong desire, of the baser emotions, of anything that will aid 
in sharpening the edge of his sword. 

“Put up again thy sword into its place”, said the Savior to 
Peter. Christ is truth; war is an ideal, albeit an evil one. 
Christ, the truth, is the very embodiment of peace. 


JosEPH A. SCHABERT 
Office of the Dean, College of St. Thomas 
St. Paul, Minn. 





THE DETHRONEMENT OF TRUTH 
(In honour of Jacques Maritain’s 60th birthday.) 


Annual Association Address 


NE of the most ominous symptoms of the present mental 
perversion which finds expression in Nazism is the de- 
thronement of truth. By the dethronement of truth, I neither 
refer to the refined network of lies of the German propaganda 
headed by the apostate Josef Goebbels, where the lie has been 
substituted for truth to such an extent that any accidentally true 
statement would appear as an anachronism, nor to the unique 
perversion in Hitler’s mentality whereby the word has become 
merely a means to produce a certain reaction in the public and 
has lost completely its dignified function to express a true fact. 
I refer to a much more widespread mentality, in which the ques- 
tion of truth or falsehood has lost any interest and is replaced 
by other arbitrary and subjective measures. 

In former times, whatever may have been professed, doctrines 
were introduced with the pretense that they were true. Rous- 
seau opposed his naturalism to the Christian doctrine by trying 
to prove its truth by many arguments. The French Revolution 
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claimed its ideology of liberty, equality, fraternity, as the objec- 
tively superior true one. Historical materialism was introduced 
by Karl Marx as a fact, and his whole system was based on this 
fact. The ultimate justification of his theory was sought in the 
fact that it corresponded to truth. 

Indeed all theories, however erroneous and absurd their con- 
tent may have been, appealed always to the question of truth as 
to the ultimate decisive instance. From the very beginning of 
our occidental culture, all errors were put forward under the ban- 
ner of truth. The question of whether something was true or 
not was taken very seriously, and even when the real motives for 
adhering to an error were unconsciously rooted in the will, the 
function of truth was acknowledged as the supreme, ultimate 
judge of every theory, and even in pronouncing errors, a respect 
for truth as such was shown. 

Even the different theories, which denied any objective truth 
or the possibility of a knowledge of it, such as scepticism, rela- 
tivism, agnosticism, were, paradoxical as it may be, proposed in 
the name of truth. Attempts were made to expound the doc- 
trine by many proofs, argued in lengthy books in order to prove 
that the denial of truth was irrefutable from the viewpoint of 
truth. One never hesitated to recognize truth as the ultimate 
judge, in spite of the fact that in its contents the thesis denied 
objective truth, one appealed implicitly to truth in the denial of 
truth. Later on we shall have to deal with this unique contra- 
diction; here it suffices to say that every theory, ideology, philoso- 
phy of life, was advanced under the banner of truth, and that the 
seriousness of the question of whether something is true or not 
was always admitted and respected. 

It was the privilege of Nazism, and to a certain extent of 
Leninism, to dethrone truth for the first time by showing a com- 
plete indifference toward the question of whether something is 
true or not, and to substitute subjective measures for this ques- 
tion such as the proletarian mentality in the one case, or the feel- 
ing of the nordic race in the other. The mutiny against the 
spirit, which is Nazism, testifies to this excommunication of truth 
in all the domains of life. The conformity to the feeling of the 
nordic race or the German people has been substituted for any 
objective measure of truth, goodness, beauty and right. In 
judging a human attitude, one no longer examines whether it is 
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good or bad, but whether it corresponds to the German ethos. 
The notorious statement, “ right is what is useful for the German 
people ”, is well-known. The ultimate criterion for a work of 
art is no longer its objective beauty but its conformity to the nor- 
dic feeling. A theory is refuted not because it is declared 
wrong but because it is “ artfremd”, alien to the German men- 
tality. The Bavarian minister of education, Mr. Schemm, de- 
clared solemnly in 1933 before the assembled professors of the 
University: “ From this day forward you will no longer have to 
examine whether something is true or not, but exclusively whether 
it corresponds to the Nazi-ideology or not.” 

Even science, philosophy, history, which search ez officio to 
explore the truth, are no longer to be concerned with the question 
of truth in their statements. In full accordance with this men- 
tality the well-known historian, Professor Oncken, was dismissed 
because of his “ bone-dissolving objectivity ”. The president of 
the association of German mathematicians distinguished between 
an Aryan and a Jewish mathematics. Jewish mathematics is re- 
futed not because it is wrong, but because it is not Aryan. The 
climax of this ousting of the role of truth as supreme judge is to 
be found in the 24th paragraph of the first official Program of 
the Nazi party. It says: “ We accept Christianity in so far as 
it is in agreement with the feeling of the nordic race”. Even 
concerning the ultimate sphere, upon which the eternal fate of 
man depends, the question of whether its claims are true or not 
has lost its importance. In the past, the martyrs died in order 
to give witness to the truth of Christianity. Much blood was 
shed in religious wars in which the truth of a religion was al- 
ways at the basis. The heretics always claimed that they pos- 
sessed the true religion. Atheists of former times took the ques- 
tion of whether it is true that God exists or not very seriously, 
and all agreed on the fact that truth alone has to decide about 
our religious creed. All their arguments against the existence 
of God had the function to prove what is true. Whatever may 
have been their real motives, they accepted the necessity of ap- 
pealing to truth as the ultimate judge and the undisputed pre- 
supposition. To make the question of whether one should accept 
a religion or reject it depend upon the conformity to the feeling 
of the nordic race, that is to say, upon a completely contingent 
and subjective measure, is an unheard-of relativism as was never 
before found in all human history. 
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Indifference towards the question of whether something is true 
or not is obviously one of the worst symptoms of the perversion 
and the de-substantialization of the human soul. Although it is 
of course impossible to eliminate truth completely—even the 
question whether something is in agreement with the mentality of 
the nordic race presupposes truth implicitly because the agreeing 
or not agreeing has after all also to be proved as true—the dan- 
ger of the attempt to substitute other measures for truth, and the 
disrespect for the ultimate dignity of truth, can not be warned 
against strongly enough. 

The role of truth in human life is so predominant and decisive, 
the interest in the question of whether something is true or not is 
so indispensable in all the domains of human life, from the most 
humble every-day life to the highest spiritual spheres, that the 
dethronement of truth means the decomposition of the life of 
man. The disrespect for truth, not merely as a theoretical thesis 
but as a lived attitude, destroys obviously all morality, even all 
reasonability, and all community life. All objective norms are 
dissolved by this attitude of indifference toward truth; so too is 
the possibility of solving any discussion or controversy objec- 
tively; likewise peace among individuals and nations, and all 
trust in our fellowmen are eliminated. The very basis of a really 
human life is destroyed. There exists an intimate link between 
the dethronement of truth and terrorism. As soon as man no 
longer refers to truth as the ultimate judge in all spheres of life, 
brutal force is necessarily substituted for right, oppression and 
mechanical suggestive influence for conviction, fear for trust. 
Indeed, the dethronement of truth means cutting off the human 
person from the very basis of his spiritual existence, it is the most 
radical practical atheism and is therefore deeply linked with the 
depersonalization, the anti-personalism, which is the characteris- 
tic feature of Nazism and all different types of totalitarianism. 
What an abyss separates this decomposition of human life and 
the human person in its very roots from the attitude expressed in 
the words of St. Augustine: “ Veritas, veritas, quam intime me- 
dullae animi mei suspirabant tibi” (Conf. ITI, 6). 

Unfortunately, the dethronement of truth is not restricted to 
Nazism and other totalitarian ideologies. Even in countries 
which are definitely opposed to Nazism, we find some symptoms 
of this mentality, although of a much lesser order. Instead of 
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proving the falsehood of racism, biological materialism and the 
cult of the superman, the arguments that we often hear for re- 
futing Nazism consist in the statements that Nazism is not in 
conformity with the traditions of Switzerland, the genius of 
France, the American way of life, etc. Certainly these slogans 
are innocent compared with the systematic and radical dethrone- 
ment of truth in Germany. But they reveal, nevertheless, a cer- 
tain infection by this poison. Why refer to such secondary, con- 
tingent measures in facing the epiphany of hell, instead of prov- 
ing the falsehood of racism and biological materialism, instead of 
showing that the cult of the superman is the reversal of all true 
morality, that totalitarianism is a contradiction of the true rela- 
tion of the individual and the state, a violation of true natural 
right? Why has one not the courage to appeal to truth in re- 
futing the most horrible agglomeration of errors? Does one be- 
lieve that the customs of a country, its individuality, its tradi- 
tions, all merely contingent, historical factors, are more efficient 
and convincing arguments for refuting the errors than their false- 
hood? Obviously, the vanishing of the full respect for truth, of 
the clear awareness that truth alone counts for the question of 
accepting a philosophy of life, are at the basis of these arguments. 
The bacilli of this terrible disease begin to infiltrate even the 
mentality of those who despise Nazism and want to fight it. The 
decomposition of the rdle of truth in human life endangers the 
entire mentality of our present epoch. 


Ascertaining a spiritual perversion is for the philosopher in- 
separable from the exploration of its causes and the way to over- 
come it. So we shall have to examine first the factors which are 
responsible for this spiritual decay, and then devote ourselves to 
the much more difficult problem of how to cure this disease. 


One cause is the century-old process of spiritual secularization 
and intellectual decomposition. The first stage in this process 
was the overrating of the réle of unaided, natural reason and the 
ousting of the supernatural. Different types of rationalism sub- 
stituted systems of merely natural knowledge for the revealed re- 
ligion, and separated human knowledge completely from the 
fruitful inspiration of, and the elucidation by, supernatural, re- 
vealed truth. In their anthropocentric world-conception, they 
overburdened the task of reason. The second stage was the de- 
nial of absolute knowledge of truth in the different kinds of em- 
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piricism, partly as a reaction to this rationalism, partly as a con- 
sequence of this reversal of the true order of knowledge and 
partly as an effect of the triumphant progress of the sciences. 
Empiricism led to modern positivism and scienticism, the third 
stage in this process, with the complete denial of objective truth. 

Certainly, an abyss still yawns between this theoretical denial 
of objective truth and the really accomplished and lived indif- 
ference towards truth. Fortunately, “bon sens” protects man 
for a certain time from accepting in his living, in his direct con- 
tact with being, the different absurdities, which in the reflected 
theoretical sphere, he may profess. We can observe, in general, 
that the voice of being is so convincing that in the lived, imme- 
diate contact with it, man forgets the different misconstructions 
he creates in reflecting theoretically about it. Fortunately, man 
is not so consistent that his direct approach to being is imme- 
diately affected by his theories. The convincing evident data 
will remain the basis of his response, instead of his absurd theo- 
ries. Nietsche, for example, wept in facing an icy road in win- 
ter for compassion with the poor children who might fall, not- 
withstanding that he declared in his theoretical statements that 
compassion is nothing but a symptom of deplorable weakness and 
the decadence of vitality. The socialists, in their struggle 
against capitalism, appealed to justice and the rights of man, 
although they professed theoretically a materialism which left 
neither a place for ethical, absolute values nor for the rights of 
man. For obviously a being which is no longer a person but 
merely a higher developed kind of matter can have no rights 
whatsoever. 

Likewise, the direct approach to being remained for a certain 
period protected from the perversions in the intellectual sphere, 
say from the Renaissance until the beginning of the 19th century 
in which art and culture were still rooted in the Christian heritage, 
notwithstanding the progressive, spiritual secularization which 
took place in the theoretical sphere during this time. But this 
protection, due to a fortunate inconsistency, does not last indefi- 
nitely. God leaves man a certain time of respite when he loses 
himself in errors. The prodigal son could still live a certain time 
from his paternal heritage in wasting it. Yet after a certain pe- 
riod it is wasted, and then the errors in the sphere of theories 
will affect the immediate approach to being and will corrode and 
pervert the spontaneous attitudes of man. 
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This is what happened actually with respect to truth. The 
century-old propagation of relativism and subjectivism, though 
inconsistently professed with a respect for truth, affected finally 
the direct approach to being and created the attitude of indif- 
ference and the disrespect for truth in life. In the long run, man 
does not remain inconsistent: what is professed in theory becomes 
necessarily at a certain moment the informing factor of our lived 
attitudes. j 

Thus the responsibility of all subjectivists and relativists in 
reference to the dethronement of truth must be acknowledged 
fully, although they themselves did not practice it, thanks to 
their own inconsistency. 


But this is not the only cause of this deplorable phenomenon. 
In Kant’s idealism we find a complete deformation of the process 
of knowledge, which denies its elementary character of an inten- 
tional participation in being, making it instead into a process 
of construction of being. Any appeal to truth thus becomes 
theoretically impossible, and as Kant felt the necessity of an ob- 
jective basis in ethics, he introduced his disastrous notion of 
“ postulate ”. Certain fundamental metaphysical facts were no 
longer accepted because of their truth but merely because of their 
practical indispensability. Freedom of the will, the immortality 
of the soul, and even the existence of God, were no longer proved 
as real facts and professed as truths, but were merely supposed 
because one could not do without them. The substitution of 
truth by practical indispensability is a perversion of the greatest 
consequences. The most important facts upon which all the rest 
depend are no longer approached from the point of view of truth, 
but merely from the point of view of their being needed for ethics. 
Even here the question of truth is expressly suspended. Here we 
encounter a complete reversal of the true hierarchy of being. 
What is true is no longer the basis for our attitudes because it is 
true, but we substitute something arbitrarily as if it were so be- 
cause we need it as the basis for our practical life. It is the same 
primacy of action in reference to being, which is to be found in 
Kant’s famous statement, human reason proscribes laws to na- 
ture, or in Goethe’s translation of the beginning of the Gospel of 
St. John: “In the beginning was action”. The way was open 
for pragmatism. It is but the last theoretical consequence of 
this erroneously assumed primacy of action over being and truth, 
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over the Logos, although an incomparably more dull and flat one. 
But the ultimate consequences are always incomparably more flat 
and poor than the still more hidden errors. The influence of 
pragmatism as a philosophical theory was fortunately not too 
great. But the attitude, the expression of the instrumentaliza- 
tion of the life of man, and of the human person himself, is un- 
doubtedly the very signature of the epoch which began the middle 
of the last century. The triumphant march of technique and the 
progressive domination of nature fostered a hypertrophy of ac- 
tivity in reference to contemplation, suffocated more and more 
the homo sapiens in favor of the homo faber. The interest in 
truth vanished more and more in this hyperactivist, general at- 
titude of man toward the cosmos. And this certainly also pre- 
pared the ways for the dethronement of truth. 


As a third cause, the discredit of reason and the knowledge of 
truth created by the abuse of reason in the last centuries must 
be considered. The discrepancy between the theories of being 
and the “ naive ” conception of the cosmos, which is given in the 
direct approach to it in life, mentioned before, resulted also in a 
boredom with, and distrust in, the sphere of knowledge as such. 
This applies in the first place to philosophy, for philosophy as 
the most explicit knowledge for its own sake, and dealing with 
the most fundamental and vital problems, stands more than any- 
thing else as a pars pro toto for the knowledge of truth as such. 
The discrediting of philosophy had a tremendous effect in thus 
undermining the interest in truth as such. 


It must be said that this discrediting of philosophy can not be 
placed exclusively upon the philosophers professing erroneous 
views. In being professed by its adherents in too formal and ab- 
stract a manner, even the philosophia perennis lost its former con- 
vincing power. The primarily defensive attitude of Scholastic 
philosophy in the last centuries, in which all energies were ab- 
sorbed in the defense of the Scholastic position, and the philoso- 
phy of St. Thomas was considered as a closed system, instead of 
displaying these energies in a fertile continuation of the explora- 
tion of being, initiated by the Scholastics, was unable to save 
philosophy from being discredited. Even in facing any new 
valuable insight, one was more concerned with the question 
whether this can be already found in Thomism than with the 
truth of this insight. Moreover, many Catholic philosophers re- 
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duced their philosophy to a mere communication of abstract for- 
mulas to their pupils, such as are to be found in the average 
Scholastic textbooks, which were to be “ learned ”, instead of es- 
tablishing a real intuitive contact with being and engendering a 
real philosophical eros, the thirst to find truth, the indomitable 
striving for truth, which alone make the real philosopher. 

A too smooth and syllogistic procedure, leaving no place for 
the “ wonder about being ” which Aristotle calls the basis of all 
philosophy, created an abyss between the abstract formulas ac- 
cepted formally and the immediate living approach to being. 

Thus instead of saving philosophy from being progressively 
discredited, many representatives of the philosophia perennis con- 
tributed involuntarily to a notion of philosophy as something 
bloodless, abstract, futile. 

We mentioned already, that the discredit of philosophy affected 
logically the whole attitude toward truth. The first consequence 
of this discredit of truth was a hostile reaction toward truth, 
which degenerated into a complete indifference toward it. In 
Nietzsche’s philosophy we can easily see this hostile reaction to- 
wards truth as such, the inclination towards a substitution of 
other measures for reason and truth, such as the vital instinct, 
the biological entelechy, etc. And Klages expressed this men- 
tality in saying: “ the spirit is the dead-end of life”. The de- 
sire to live a life which is not “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought ” extinguished more and more the interest in truth. 

These are some of the different causes of the disastrous per- 
version which has reached the lowest point in human history. In 
considering these causes, the question how to overcome it has 
been partly hinted at already. 


It is not my intention to deal here with the first elementary 
presupposition of all the rest, that is, to defeat Hitler-Germany 
and the totalitarian system. Obviously, any ideological fight 
would be impossible if Hitler would win the war and the Gestapo 
would enforce the Nazi ideology all over the world. The first 
presupposition, therefore, for the overcoming of the dethrone- 
ment of truth is to restore a political situation in which the fight 
in the realm of ideas is again possible. But to win the war and 
to destroy the Nazi system are merely indispensable presupposi- 
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tions for our problem. The real overcoming of the spiritual dis- 
ease with which we are here concerned can begin only when the 
conditions for the struggle of ideas with spiritual means will 
again be restored. 


Here, we must realize, that it will be impossible to restore the 
respect for truth and its supreme role in human life by opposing 
to the dethronement of truth the inconsistent attitude of the va- 
rious forms of subjectivism, relativism, positivism, idealism or 
pragmatism. The bloodless enthusiasm, which appeals to truth, 
moral norms, the rights of man, the dignity of man by denying 
all their ontological grounds is obviously unable to enthrone truth 
again. Mere inconsistency can not be the remedy, nor can the 
stage of a latent illness be substituted for the stage of fever. 
Neither would the inconsistency of the former epoch be able to 
overcome the dethronement of truth, nor would it, even if this 
could happen, mean a real overcoming of this perversion. The 
germs of the illness would remain in the body of humanity, and 
at a given time the dethronement of truth would break through 
again. Never in history has a great error been destroyed by a 
minor error, never has the going back from an extreme, viru- 
lent aberration to one of its less virulent stages, which neverthe- 
less was the immanent cause for it, really improved the situation. 
Only a breaking through to the full truth, an eradication of all 
the vicious roots which brought about in their ultimate conse- 
quence the disastrous aberration, can really overcome this spiri- 
tual disease. Thus our first task must be the complete overcom- 
ing of all subjectivism and relativism whatsoever. We must in- 
sist on the ridiculous inconsistency of all those who profess a 
denial of objective truth and simultaneously arrogate objective 
truth to their theory. There can be nothing worse for a theory 
than to deny in its content what it presupposes necessarily in af- 
firming something. We must not cease to unmask the inevitable, 
flagrant contradiction, which every attempt to deny objective 
truth and the possibility of its knowledge necessarily involves. 

To this immanent contradiction of the content of an affirma- 
tion and the implicit formal pretention of every affirmation as 
such are added still further contradictions. In presenting argu- 
ments, even in writing books in order to prove their thesis, that 
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there exists no absolute truth, they presuppose various facts as 
indubitable; firstly, the premises from which they start in their 
argumentation, secondly, the validity of the principles of logic 
on which their conclusions are based. As soon as they suspend 
the validity of one or the other their arguments for their thesis 
loose any power and collapse completely. Likewise, we must 
again and again stress that Kant’s dissolution of the authentic 
meaning of knowledge, a consciousness of something such as it is’ 
objectively, or to use the traditional term, an intentional partak- 
ing in the very nature of the object, by substituting for it the 
notion of a construction of the object, that is to say, of the form- 
ing of an undetermined matter given to us in the senses by the 
subjective forms of intuition and the categories of our intellect, 
implies an immanent contradiction. In affirming that knowledge 
in reality is such a constructive process Kant obviously pretends 
to have a knowledge of this fact, according to our sense of knowl- 
edge. He pretends to grasp the nature of knowledge such as it 
is, to partake intentionaliter modo in the nature of knowledge 
such as it is, to partake intentionaliter modo in the nature of 
knowledge, and not merely to construct something subjectively. 
Thus we encounter here, analogically, an immanent contradic- 
tion in the interpretation of knowledge, as in the case of all sub- 
jectivism with respect to objective truth. In pretending to re- 
veal to us the real nature of knowledge, Kant presupposes the 
notion of knowledge which he denies in the content of his thesis. 
Again, analogically, this contradiction is obviously to be found 
in pragmatism. In pretending that truth means nothing else but 
usefulness, that a proposition is true when it is a useful basis for 
our practical tasks, truth in its authentic meaning is implicitly 
presupposed. The pragmatist wants to prove that truth is really 
nothing else but usefulness and claims for this statement at least 
that it is true and not only useful. If he would deny this, the 
meaning of his thesis would collapse completely. Likewise, he 
refers to truth in its authentic sense in all his premises and con- 
clusions. In opposing arguments for his thesis, the pragmatist 
presupposes silently the premises as real facts, and the principles 
of logic as true in his conclusions. And even the statement that a 
concrete idea is useful presupposes truth, it involves the preten- 
tion that the idea is truly useful. All attempts to deny abso- 
lute truth, or to change its meaning, or the meaning of knowledge, 
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involve necessarily an immanent contradiction because truth and 
knowledge are elementary, ultimate, evident data, which are pre- 


supposed in any affirmation and thesis. We can not jump behind 
ourselves. 


The attitude to all kinds of subjectivism and relativism must no 
longer be a mere defensive one, connected sometimes with com- 
promises, but an aggressive one. We must eradicate any kind 
of relativism which is, as we saw, contradictory and nonsensical 
at its very basis. Let us be earnest! For centuries we have had 
a much too weak, defensive attitude, enclosed within the fortress 
of Thomism, partly trying to make all kinds of compromises, or 
to interpret Thomism in a way in which its opposition to these 
modern errors would appear less evident. Because our philo- 
sophical contact with being was no longer living and strong 
enough, because we no longer explored being inspired by a real 
philosophical eros, as did the great philosophers in the medieval 
period, we were no longer sufficiently aware of the deplorable 
weakness and inconsistency of all kinds of subjectivism and rela- 
tivism, we let ourselves be impressed by it too much, we let our- 
selves be forced into a merely defensive position. The time has 
come for a really philosophical exploration of being based on the 
great insights of the philosophia perennis. Jacques Maritain’s 
philosophy is a great example of such a productive, organic re- 
vival of the philosophia perennis. A lively continuation is 
needed of the magnificent process of philosophical exploration 
leading from Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, St. Thomas, 
where the “ Savuatew ” before being is again fully restored, 
where instead of dealing with mere abstract, voided concepts, 
a real intuitive contact with the plenitude of being fills these 
concepts again with their original meaning and enables us to 
proceed to further necessary distinctions, to a grasping of new 
insights which organically complete the old ones, and to an ade- 
quate exploration of new problems which have arisen since. In 
exploring, for instance, truth as such, to quote one example of 
such necessary new distinctions, we must insist on the clear dis- 
tinction between the human act of judgment and its objective 
content, the proposition, which intends a fact and is true when it 
is in conformity with the fact and false when no fact corresponds 
to it. Whereas the act is a psychical entity, a concrete real be- 
ing, the proposition consisting of subject, predicate and copula is 
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an essentially ideal entity, which as such can never become real. 
We must further distinguish the knowledge, such as is to be found 
in perception, from the act of affirmation or judging. And, 
finally, we must distinguish clearly between the essence of a be- 
ing, as a metaphysical part of the being, and the concept, as an 
ideal entity, not psychical. We must also explore the notion of 
“in mente”, and clearly distinguish the really mental beings, 
such as our acts, from the ideal entities such as concepts, which 
are not im our mind. 

Only by displaying our intellectual energies in the intellectual 
conquest of being, shall we be able to defeat the weak and incon- 
sistent cardboard constructions of modern subjectivism and rela- 
tivism, which had but the one advantage of not possessing a 
merely defensive character. We must again be filled with the 
indomitable thirst for truth, with the longing and striving for 
truth, truth alone. We must become again the fools for truth, 
experiencing the inner, sovereign freedom which truth alone can 
impart to us. We must anxiously abstain from all arguments, 
which appeal to something else than truth in all questions, where 
truth alone is at stake. We should, for instance, abstain from 
the argument, “ Cling to the faith of your fathers ”, instead of 
saying: “ Cling to the true faith ”, because obviously the reason 
for any faith can be no other but its truth and never a mere 
faithfulness to a tradition as such. Otherwise, the conversions 
of heretics and all the missionary activity in pagan countries 
would be illegitimate. 


Only the philosophy which is filled with this philosophical eros, 
which reveals to us in all its rhythm the word of St. Augustine, 
“ Quod desiderat anima fortius quam veritatem ”, will be able to 
do away with the discredit of reason and truth and to restore the 
full respect for truth in all the domains of life. Only the philoso- 
phy which is deeply rooted in the lived awareness of the plenitude 
of being will restore philosophy again to its organic role of open- 
ing our eyes to the mysteries of being, of deepening our living 
contact with being and preparing our spirit for the infinitely 
superior truth of revelation, the true sense of “ philosophia an- 
cilla theologiae”. And to the inconsistency of the modern sub- 
jectivists who strive for ideals, the ontological presupposition of 
which they deny, like the brave atheist of 1848, who thanked 
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God every morning that He made him an atheist, there must be 
opposed a full consistency, that is to say, a lived truth, revealing 
in our approach to any practical problem whatsoever our being 
rooted in the fundamental natural truths and above all in Christ, 
“ who is the solution of all problems”. How often are Catholics 
encountered who deny Christ and even fundamental natural 
truths as soon as they face a problem in the practical realm of 
life, such as social or political problems. 

The full penetration of every problem by the light of natural 
and supernatural truth will be the principal way to restore the 
full respect for truth as the supreme judge in all questions and 
the norm of our attitudes. 

But we must also strive to overcome the instrumentalization of 
man, the hypertrophy of activism; we must try to restore the 
primacy of the person as person in reference to the professions, 
the performance of a work dedicated to the production of some 
impersonal good. Only when the center of gravity of our life 
will no longer be in that which we perform but in that which we 
are as human persons, only when the specifically human things 
will again play the predominant role in our life, will truth again 
be enthroned; only when we shall cease to consider all things 
merely as instruments for our practical purposes and again take 
them seriously as such. When we are no longer absorbed in a 
turmoil of transient activity, and the contemplative element ac- 
quires again its legitimate role, when our life will cease to be a 
flight away from ourselves, and in the last analysis from God, 
will there again arise in our souls the full respect for truth as the 
supreme judge in all questions. 

The overcoming of the depersonalization and instrumentaliza- 
tion of our life, the restoration of a truly human life in its gen- 
uine plenitude and depth, is thus equally one of the most decisive 
factors in overcoming the indifference towards truth. 

Let us not forget the deep essential connection between the re- 
spect for truth and the fully personal existence of man. 

“The truth shall make you free ”. 


DietTricH Von HILDEBRAND 
Department of Philosophy, 
Fordham University, 
New York, N.Y. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF TRUTH IN A WORLD AT WAR 


OME practical difficulties of our nation in a world at war 
make reasonable a discussion of the functions of truth at 
this time. The war-time emphasis on positive science leaves 
much truth crippled. The prevalence and tacit approval of false 
propaganda, as a war measure, have limited the function of truth. 
The undiscriminating repetition of idle rumors, appealing’ to’ 
prejudice and begun by sabbateurs, has dwarfed the importance 
of truth. The aissatisfaction of a part of the American public 
with war communiques that are delayed or incomplete because 
of war strategy has projected the function and nature of truth to 
the foreground. The widespread confusion of personal opinion 
with objective truth about national policies has blinded many to 
the sovereignty which truth ought to enjoy. It is timely to 
discuss the function of truth in a world at war. 

A division of truth given and used many times by St. Thomas 
Aquinas may serve better as a starting point for this presentation 
than the well known division into logical, ontological and moral 
truth. The division to which recourse is had is the division of 
truth into truth of life, truth of justice, truth of doctrine and 
“rejudice and begun by sabateurs, has dwarfed the importance 
truth of speech. Truth of life is truth of human existence 
within the individual unit of society. Truth of justice may be 
described as true sociability or the adequate fulfillment of per- 
sonal obligations to one’s neighbors and to society. Truth of 
doctrine is knowledge, practical or speculative, infused or ac- 
quired. Truth of speech means truthful communication, the 
moral virtue of veracity. This division emphasizes the results 
rather than the nature of truth and suggests that the function 
of truth in a world at war is. at least fourfold. (1) Truth must 
preserve itself. (2) Truth must preserve civilization. (3) 
Truth must preserve democratic government against the threat 
of power government. (4) Truth must preserve international 
brotherhood. 

The function of truth to preserve itself is not the least impor- 
tant of its duties; it has both a negative and a positive aspect. 
From the negative aspect of this function of truth three impor- 
tant enemies of truth must be reckoned with. These are false 
standards of truth, untruthful propaganda in the name of patriot- 
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ism and the suppression of truth in the name of war strategy. 
In this world at war is the culmination of ideologies that have 
profaned the sanctuary of truth by iconoclastic destruction of 
sound and hallowed criteria and norms of truth and the substi- 
tution of false gods like races, class, state and party. Where 
patriotism is erected on a foundation of hatred of other bloods, 
other nations or other classes only one nation and its govern- 
ment can be in possession of the truth. Other parties, other 
races, other nations and other classes must be in error no matter 
what they say or do. This bigotry is an ancient enemy of truth 
masquerading in a new guise and truth must smash this idol. 
Untruthful propaganda, not only as morally wrong but also as 
opposed to the societal nature of man and as destructive of the 
foundations of truth, is an imminent menace in a world at war. 
This pragmatic attitude toward truth, assumed to bolster national 
morale and tottering rulers and addressed usually to grosser 
passions, is likely to become chronic. This tendency to cultivate 
a love of pleasing error rather than a devotion to unpleasant 
truth inflicts permanent damage on a people and makes it diffi- 
cult or impossible for truth to function. Truth must defend 
itself against this barrier. Likewise truth can not reign where a 
nation becomes totally reconciled to a permanent semi-suppres- 
sion of truth. Especially in a self-governing régime full knowl- 
edge of national problems and successes is necessary. War 
emergency and strategy may demand that truth, pleasing or un- 
pleasant, be withheld from the people lest such information be 
of assistance. This is reasonable. Furthermore, even truth must 
be ruled by prudence, charity and justice. God’s revelation of 
divine truth has been progressive. Any revelation of truth must 
be correlated to the capacity of the recipient and the exigencies 
of the hour. But a democratic people, while respectful of mili- 
tary strategy, must not permit representative government to 
adopt permanently the emergency measures of war time. The 
type of democracy which governs through law and elected repre- 
sentatives calls for an enlightened people. 

Positively, truth must preserve itself by aggressive insistence 
on its prerogatives. This is especially true of the “ veritas doc- 
trinae.” While truth in a sense is eternal, the sum total of truth 
discovered by human ingenuity is within the power of finite 
forces. Truth has been the most pitiable victim of all wars be- 
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cause of the damage that has been done to the instruments of 
truth, to libraries, schools, scholars, and other agencies. Truth 
has always been a war casualty because in every war military 
science, partial truth, has been stressed to the neglect of more 
complete doctrine. In the present war, in this country, the em- 
phasis on physical sciences is likely to create a gap of a whole 
generation in the cultivation of the humanities. A great segment 
of truth is likely to disappear and truth and its protagonists in 
neglected sectors like philosophy must be alert and aggressive in 
self-preservation. 

Not only must truth fight, during war, for mere self-preserva- 
tion; it must fight to preserve and enrich its resources in view 
of peace-time reconstruction problems that lie ahead. In that 
day the nation will need more than military efficiency, engineers, 
doctors and genuises of production. Never will it become more 
apparent that this is a war of ideologies than in the days of 
reconstruction. Truth will be appealed to in that hour and it 
must be able to come to the conference table, whole and entire, 
not dismembered and mutilated. 

To be more definite about the function of truth to preserve 
itself in war time one might indicate lines of action that are 
admirable and principles of conduct that may guide wisely. 
Against a day of world need we are striving, in the arsenal of 
democracy and the breadbasket of the world, to accumulate re- 
serves of foodstuffs that will enable us to give to all. The com- 
munication of truth, all truth, will fall as a tremendous respon- 
sibility on this nation and for the successful discharge of this 
duty great resources of scholarship and learning will be neces- 
sary. Truth owes a debt of gratitude to those institutions of 
learning which are determined to keep together their teaching 
staffs, to permit no losses of their liberties, and to keep the nation 
aware of the ultimate value of such procedure. 

Three principles may guide the apostles of complete truth in 
their campaign to preserve for the nation something more than 
physical science and military arts. Truth must insist on the need 
of continued scholarly research since truth is best preserved by 
expanding it. Truth must insist on scholarly activity for the 
resurrection of truth that lies buried under the avalanche of false 
ideologies that have brought on this war. Truth, in the name 
of human happiness and a better world, must insist on the right 
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of our people and of all other peoples to satisfy the basic craving 
of the human mind to know and to love the truth. They must 
not be permitted to despise truth because truth has been supinely 
indifferent to its function to preserve itself. These thoughts 
compel attention when considering the duty or function to pre- 
serve itself in a world at war. 

A second function of truth in a world at war is to preserve 
civilization. For purposes of simplicity and brevity civilization 
may be described in terms of orderliness. It can be conceived 
as “veritas justitiae” or truth of justice. It is the organized 
recognition of the rights of God and of men which, in the hier- 
archy of reality, places the lower in subordination to the higher. 
It is only with the help of complete truth that such orderliness 
can be achieved and that civilization can be saved. Truth in 
the achievement of this goal has functions that may be classified 
as negative and positive. From a negative point of view truth 
must join battle with false philosophies of civilization and with 
erroneous ideas of human progress, individual and social. Posi- 
tively truth must contribute to the preservation of real civiliza- 
tion by waging war for the recognition of the dignity of human 
personality and of the sovereignty of the divine. 

False philosophies of civilization subvert the “truth of jus- 
tice.” They confuse civilization with culture. They displace 
right with might. They abdicate realism and dualism and 
attempt to build human life around utopianism and monism. 
This latter means practically that such philosophies aim to create 
a civilization that is either entirely material or utterly spiritual 
or mystical. In neither case is justice done to the entire human 
person, to human society or to God. With the collapse of justice 
ensues the degradation or mutilation of truth. In such a case 
real civilization is impossible. Society is overtaken by convul- 
sions and wars because the orderliness demanded by God and 
nature has been violated. Truth must do battle even in war 
time with such disastrous philosophies of civilization. 

Likewise, must truth for the preservation of civilization com- 
bat erroneous ideas of human individual and social progress. 
No sound progress can be made by individuals or nations where 
the real nature and ultimate destiny of human individuals is not 
truthfully understood. In pre-war days progress was too fre- 
quently measured in terms of the material, in terms of physical 
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health, wealth, production, commerce and material social better- 
ment. The value of these, in proper perspective, can not be 
ignored. But as ultimate objectives of human life they have 
plunged the world into war. And naturally, during the present 
war, progress is measured in terms of military, naval and air 
victories, stupendous production and civilian morale. The value 
of these can not be ignored but as ultimate goals of individual 
national and international life they will be disappointing. With 
total victory and peace our real problems will begin and not the 
least of these will be the determination of the real purpose of 
individual and social living and the extermination of those phil- 
osophies which have given wrong goals to life. Then will truth 
come into its own. 

In a positive way, as a service to the preservation of civiliza- 
tion truth can establish those principles of all orderliness, the 
dignity of the individual man and the sovereignty of God. These 
principles are basic in civilization because the dignity of man 
establishes the structure of orderliness for man in regard to the 
material universe, to government and human social relations. 
The sovereignty of God establishes the pattern of orderliness 
between men, nations and God as the origin and destiny of 
humanity. Truth must function in showing that the human 
individual is undeniably important and supreme on earth because 
of its spiritual nature and immortal existence. Truth must func- 
tion in demonstrating the absolute supremacy of the divine 
cause and divine orderliness of the universe. Truth can func- 
tion for civilization in showing what can be imitated from divine 
orderliness for human orderliness. Truth must function for civi- 
lization in showing that the sovereignty of God and the dignity 
of humanity are interlocking principles which if severed or dis- 
carded bespeak social chaos and universal disorder. 

The third function of truth in a world at war is one which is 
most important to us Americans. It is the defense of democracy 
against totalitarianism, the defense of a government recognizing 
God-given human rights against power governments and dicta- 
tors pledged to the principle that might is right. In this con- 
nection the function of truth is twofold. It must protect the 
ramparts of American freedom by explaining, against the axis, 
man’s competence for freedom and by establishing that the free- 
doms which constitute the American way of living are intimately 
involved with the dignity f human nature and with human 
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rights. Secondly, truth must contribute to national morale along 
the civilian front by setting rational foundations for those quali- 
ties of mind and heart without which the nation can not win 
the war. 

The function of truth in regard to man’s competence for free- 
dom is not a difficult one. More difficult to achieve is the duty 
of truth to those freedoms which are deeply American. These 
freedoms are the freedom of the home, freedom of worship, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of election, freedom 
of labor, freedom of education, freedom of recreation and free- 
dom of trial by jury. Truth can easily demonstrate that all of 
these are traditionally American. Truth can also show without 
great difficulty that these freedoms involve rights that emerge 
from the rational nature of man as created by God. One diffi- 
culty comes from the fact that many of these liberties are neces- 
sarily restricted during total war with totalitarian nations and 
that some of our citizens may try to make these restrictions per- 
manent. Against this tendency truth must guard. Another diffi- 
culty is that these liberties can be kept free only by proper limi- 
tations which excessive liberals are not eager to acknowledge. 
Truth must enter the arena here to keep liberty from destroying 
itself and to prevent power and passion from becoming assassins 
of freedom. 

The function of truth in the service of civilian morale during 
war is to erect and protect national virtues that will enable this 
nation to win the war and to continue to exist. Truth must 
produce and protect patience, humility, obedience, courage, active 
aggression, the will to win, sacrifice, unity and religion. Without 
these civilian qualities to back up the production front and the 
military front we can not win. Truth has a noble and an im- 
portant duty along the civilian front. These are phases of the 
third function of truth to preserve democratic living in the United 
States and wherever else people want it and are ready for it. 

The fourth and last function of truth in a world at war is to 
preserve international brotherhood. Exaggerated nationalism 
has been created at the sacrifice of truth. Such exaggerated 
nationalism has torn the fabric of society and has plunged the 
world into war. This reprehensible type of nationalism is dis- 
dainful of international unity unless it is based on the absorption 
of the weak by the strong. Truth can not countenance such a 
philosophy. False nationalism erects love of country on crude 
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and shifting foundations. Hatred of race, of class and of other 
nations is most frequently the cornerstone in the structure of 
exaggerated nationalism. Greed for territory and wealth is also 
a part of the foundations of such nationalism and so is arrogant 
pride. Fear of their own authorities and of other nations oper- 
ates powerfully for the creation of this totalitarian nationalism. 
Truth has before it a stern task in the eradication of these base 
passions and in the construction of a patriotism with which inter-. 
national brotherhood is not incompatible. 

Sound nationalism is grounded in justice with which truth is 
allied and for which it must reveal itself. It is a love of country 
based on a truthful and intelligent conviction of the debt one 
owes to one’s country and which must be paid by loyalty and 
service. Such union of truth and justice in the service of love, 
with equal and intelligent facility, recognizes sound reasons for 
affinity and kinship with all other human beings of every race 
and every nation. It is natural and truthful for humans to love 
and render justice to their brethren of the species. This justice 
demands the recognition of human rights everywhere and in 
everyone. It demands, in the name of “ veritas justitiae” the 
protection of the weak, the punishment of the invaders of justice 
and the shielding of the innocent. Love of mankind, of the 
nationals of all countries, when guarded by “ truth of justice” 
is not incompatible with deep love of one’s own country. But 
“truth of justice” must function to keep adjusted the balance 
of honorable nationalism and international brotherhood. Hatred 
must be displaced by love; suspicion must be displaced by trust; 
the philosophy of power and that might is right must give way 
to justice and the recognition of God-given human rights; for 
greed and monopoly by men and nations must be substituted a 
more equitable distribution of wealth and natural resources; 
_ selfishness must be displaced by sacrifice. It is evident that this 
program for international brotherhood and peace presumes the 
wide functioning of truth of life, truth of doctrine, truth of speech 
and truth of justice. 

Against this whole background moves truth in a world at war 
in its functions to preserve itself, to preserve civilization, to pre- 
serve democracy and to preserve international brotherhood. 

) Ignatius SMITH 
School of Philosophy 


Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE CURRENT CONCEPTION OF TRUTH 


I. 


LITICAL systems ultimately depend upon the conception 

of truth which underlies them. The founding fathers of 
our own republic were well aware of this. The Declaration 
of Independence begins by listing some propositions which were 
held to be foundation stones of a true state, of any state which 
was to be more than an organization of violence. All men are 
created equal, said Mr. Jefferson, and are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, including life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. It was further argued that gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed. Mr. Jefferson and his associates did not consider these 
statements to be mere opinions. They considered them to be 
absolute truths—indeed, even self-evident. We need not at this 
point discuss whether they are, in fact, absolute truths. It is 
enough to point out that the founding fathers of American 
democracy were unabashed absolutists about truth. They were 
following what Mr. John Dewey and our contemporary positi- 
vists would call a thoroughly unscientific procedure, “in accord 
with which a generalization is made having the nature of ulti- 
mate ‘ truth’, and hence holding good at all times and places ”’.1 
For Dewey, “ absolute principles are intolerant of dissent”, and 
therefore not only unscientific, but undemocratic and illiberal 
as well. 

This raises an interesting problem concerning the meaning 
and adventures of the word “liberalism”. For the founding 
fathers, who are self-convicted of being such shameless abso- 
lutists about truth, are traditionally called liberals. Certainly 
they were partisans of liberty. So are most present-day prag- 
matists and positivists, who are so afraid of the tyranny of truth. 
The gentlemen in Philadelphia in 1776 had supposed that the 
truth would make them free. Mr. Dewey seems to feel that it 
would leave us in chains. What happened to American liberal- 
ism in its passage from Jefferson to Dewey? 

To begin to answer this question, I might point out that Mr. 
Jefferson’s absolute truths are not, strictly speaking, really self- 
evident, or propositions per se nota, achieved by the intellectual 


1John Dewey, Freedom and Culture, New York, 1939. 
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act of intuitive induction.2 As propositions, they depend upon 
many others, in metaphysics, psychology, and ethics. We can- 
not know them to be true or false without the mediation of prior 
knowledge, especially about the nature of man. Before we could 
begin to pass final judgment upon them, we should have to 
undergo the purification by dialectic about which Mortimer Adler 
has been writing of late—first of all, the dialectic of substance, 
essence, and man, and then the dialectic of morals. The truth: 
as to whether men have natural rights, and if so, what these are, 
depends upon what kind of a nature human beings have. Mr. 
Jefferson, like Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, was convinced 
that man is a rational animal. Many contemporary liberals 
would deny it, and indeed, as Adler points out,‘ this is not a 
self-evident truth. Hence it is hardly surprising that many men 
doubt it. The current of modern liberalism has been against 
admitting any essential difference between inen and animals, and 
against the primacy of reason over will or passions.5 So here 
is one significant difference between the liberalism of the found- 
ing fathers, and that of our contemporary positivists, who deny 
the essential rationality of man, as well as the absolute char- 
acter of truth. 

But it is also one significant point of agreement between posi- 
tivism and fascism, when fascism has been stripped of its semi- 
Hegelian metaphysical false front. There is in fascism a profound 
cynicism about human nature, comparable to that of Thrasy- 
machus and Glaucon in Plato’s Republic, and of Callicles in the 
Gorgias. Given freedom, man is for them like the shepherd 
Gyges, who used the power of the ring which conferred invisi- 
bility to rob, murder, and commit all crime. No man, Glaucon 
felt, would stand fast in justice if he felt free of the fear of 
retribution, and all men believe in their hearts that injustice is 
more profitable than justice. For positivism, in spite of the 
prophet August Comte’s religion of humanity, human beings can 


2 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, II, 19. 

8 Mortimer Adler, A Dialectic of Morals, Notre Dame, The Review of 
Politics, 1941, pp. 70-73. 

4 Mortimer Adler, op. cit., p. 71. 


5 The preface which Dr. Franz Alexander wrote to Adler's What Man 
Has Made of Man (1937) is interesting in this connection. 


6 Plato, Republic, II. 
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be understood only in terms of selfish hedonism, and reason in 
man is no principle of freedom.? When the intellect attempts 
more than the bare description of phenomena, the positivists 
believe it will generate either empty and meaningless abstrac- 
tions, or rationalizations after the fact. For this position, the 
accidents of animal conditioning determine the life of reason, as 
well as the moral life. Thus there is in both the citadel of dicta- 
torship and the stronghold of positivistic liberalism a curious 
agreement about the total depravity of man, a depravity not to 
be redeemed by either the truth of reason or the grace of God. 

Something did indeed happen to liberalism. It is suffering 
from schizophrenia, from split personality. In the world crisis 
today it is attempting to defend by force of arms truths in which 
it has ceased to believe. As a matter of fact, it has ceased to 
believe in the very possibility of truths in the moral and meta- 
physical orders. This tragic dilemma is illustrated very well in 
the position, cited by Adler, of “ political scientists who are will- 
ing to urge us to fight for democracy, but who refuse to argue 
that the principles of democracy are intrinsically, and absolutely 
right, or even objectively better than the principles of totali- 
tarianism. Adopting the views of realpolitik, they must regard 
this issue as nothing more than a struggle between ‘ ideologies ’— 
the one to which we are devoted not being objectively better than 
the other, but better-for-us because it is ours by the accident of 
cultural location.” ® The truth about current liberalism is that 
it has become sophistic. And there is a very real sense in which 
the philosophic father of all the fascisms in world history is that 
ancient Greek sophist, Protagoras. 


II. 


Let us examine the ancient sophistic position, so that we may 
better recognize its descendants in our own day. As a concep- 
tion of truth it is surely one of the perennial positions, changing 
only in name throughout the centuries. (There is surely a sense 
in which the pragmatists and positivists are perennial philoso- 
phers too, if only in representing perennial error.) Man, Prota- 
goras said, is the measure of all things, of the existence of things 


7 The ethical position of logical positivism is clearly defined in Moritz 
Schlick’s Problems of Ethics, New York, Crofts, 1939. 


8 Mortimer Adler, op. cit., p. 9, fn. 9. 
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that are, and of the non-existence of things that are not. This 
is equivalent, Socrates tells Theaetetus,® to the doctrine that 
knowledge is perception, a position which we might call nominal- 
istic empiricism. Another way of stating Protagoras’ famous 
saying is that things are as they appear to you or me at any 
moment. For that which is perceived is a function of two vari- 
ables, subject and external object, both in unceasing motion. 
What Plato called the hidden meaning of sophistry is its basic: 
Heracliteanism — through motion, change, and admixture all 
things are becoming relatively to one another.1° Of the agent 
and patient, existing in separation, no conception can be formed, 
for neither of these terms exists apart from the relationship. 
Hence, as Plato writes, from all of this it follows “ that there is 
no one self-existent thing, but everything is becoming and in 
relation; and being must be altogether abolished, although from 
habit and ignorance we are compelled even in this discussion to 
retain the use of this term.” 14 But if nothing is truly a sub- 
stance, having self-existence and being, it follows that nothing 
which is perceived by different men, or even by the same man at 
different times, is the same. There is no longer any common, 
public world for knowledge. There can only be individual opin- 
ions, and since that which they concern can never be a common 
object, every opinion is true, for the man who makes it, at the 


® Plato, Theaetetus, 152. 
10 Plato, ibid. 


11 Plato, op. cit., 157. Cratylus, Aristotle tells us, finally had resort to 
silence, and was afraid to even commit himself as far as wiggling his little 
finger. The contemporary school of semantics is, more hopefully, attempt- 
ing to purge language and thought of these products of bad habits and 
ignorance, with Korzybski’s plan to create an International Library of 
Non-Aristotelian Philosophy and Science. The difficulty of such a task is 
well indicated by the fact that in Korzybski’s so-called “semantic rosary ”, 
the part representing true Reality, or the Flux, is called “the Unspeak- 
able”. Our logical positivists are also endeavouring to drive out all such 
metaphysical ghosts which still lurk, with Aristotelian obstinacy, in science 
and philosophy. This positivistic critique of substance, perception, and 
meaning is found throughout the ages, in such thinkers as Nicolas of Autre- 
court, Ockham, Hume, Comte, and Mach, as well as in the present day 
schools of Dewey and Carnap. 

For a discussion of Nicolas of Autrecourt as a 14th-century positivist, see 
E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience, New York, Scribners, 
1940, pp. 97-102. 
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time it is made. Contradiction is impossible, since no two men 
are ever talking about the same subject.12 Every object is rela- 
tive to one percipient only, and he alone can judge of its truth. 
Since sensations are relative and individual, what appears is. 

This, then, is the earliest, and the definitive attempt to say that 
there are no absolute truths, but only opinions relative to indi- 
viduals, who are themselves dissolved in the relativity of sheer 
becoming. Current relativism has the same logical structure, as 
a book like John Dewey’s Experience and Nature makes clear 
enough. It is not, of course, fashionable in the contemporary 
schools of pragmatism, positivism, and semantics to carry the 
consequences of relativism as far as Cratylus, although on occa- 
sion such a prominent American positivist as Charles W. Morris 
has admitted the very real danger of collapse into a kind of 
solipsism. There is, however, among most of our current rela- 
tivists about truth a faith that sometimes is left from the ruins 
of metaphysics and morals, something which they like to call 
positive science. This is, of course, an enterprise purely descrip- 
tive in character, never asking the why but only the how, and 
semantically purified of all meaningless abstractions and unveri- 
fiable generalizations. The latter, of course, are all such judg- 
ments which claim to be ultimate truths, holding good at all 
times and places. The content and subject matter of “ positive 
science ” is exclusively immediate experience. Whether there is 
such a positive element left to science, something which has really 
survived the dissolving Heraclitean fire of relativism, is open to 
question. Whether there are any genuine “relative” truths 
which can form science, rather than opinion, without the exist- 
ence of absolute truths, is doubtful. The enterprise of modern 
science as conceived by our positivists seems very much like the 
activity of Plato’s prisoners chained facing the wall in a cave, 
who vied among themselves in remarking which of the passing 
shadows went before, and which followed after, and who drew 
from this conclusion as to the future.1% 

But I think it can be shown that once the seeds of relativism 
take root in modern liberalism, certain serious consequences are 
inevitable in the moral and political orders. For sophistic rela- 


12 This consequence of sophism is one reason for Aristotle’s defense of 
the principle of contradiction in Metaphysics, IV. 


18 Plato, Republic, 516. 
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tivisa makes any attempt to construct an ethic which is a gen- 
uine normative science, rather than a branch of descriptive 
psychology, an inevitable failure.* The effect of this is inevi- 
tably moral skepticism, and from this to realpolitik and totali- 
tarianism the distance is not very far. 

That skepticism about the possibility of absolute moral truths 
will lead this far, was doubted by Protagoras, and is doubted 
today by Dewey, but I think what actually happened to ancient . 
sophistic relativism is instructive. If Protagoras was more polite, 
and kinder hearted, than his followers, Thrasymachus and Cal- 
licles, the latter thinkers were more consistent. There is no 
evidence that Protagoras was not devoted to democratic political 
institutions in Athens, and there is certainly a good deal to show 
that Dewey is an active proponent of American democracy. 
Protagoras, as a matter of fact, maintained that while truth was 
relative to each individual, nevertheless one man may be better 
than another in proportion as different things are and appear to 
him. The wise man is “ he who makes the evils which appear 
and are to a man, into goods which are and appear to him.” 15 
The worse state needs to be turned into the better, and the 
sophist is to accomplish this by words. A good mind causes good 
thoughts, and those which the inexperienced call true, for Prota- 
goras are only better. The wise and good rhetoricians will make 
the good instead of the evil seem just to states, “ for whatever 
appears to a state to be just and fair, so long as it is regarded 
as such, is just and fair to it; but the teacher of wisdom causes 
the good to take the place of the evil, both in appearance and 
in reality.”16 The next step is obvious, and is taken by our 
pragmatists. Indeed, American pragmatism is simply the next 
step. Insofar as truth is to have any objective character at all, 
it will be defined in terms of the good, which will in turn be 
defined in terms of the pleasant, or utility, or successful working, 
or even simply majority opinion. (The latter standard is used 


14 The logical positivist, Moritz Schlick, welcomes this. (vd. Problems 
of Ethics). It is further illustrated in the collapse of most of modern value 
theory into descriptive psychology. Vd. my discussion of Perry, Urban, 
and Laird in “Is a Science of Values qua Values Possible?”, Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology, 1940. 


15 Plato, Theaetetus, 166-167. 
16 Plato, op. cit., 167. 
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by R. B. Perry. Those interests are “ better” which occur more 
often, and in more people.) The circularity of all of this is bril- 
liantly exposed in the dialectic of the Platonic dialogues. It pre- 
supposes objective knowledge and truth about such things as 
pleasure or success in terms of standards or norms which tran- 
scend them, and which are not wholly relative. In pleasure or 
success as such there are no such standards. It is hardly sur- 
prising, therefore, that Protagoras’ followers took a bolder step, 
in line with the inner logic of sophistic relativism. 


If there are no absolute moral truths, and if one man’s opinion 
is as true as another’s about what is right and wrong, then it 
must follow, Thrasymachus argued, that justice, according to 
nature if not convention, is simply the interest of the stronger. 
The state is only the instrument by which the interest of the 
stronger is secured. If the acts of the tyrant are conventionally 
called unjust, and censured, it is only because men fear they may 
be the victims, and not because they shrink from committing 
them.17 The life of those called unjust by convention is better 
than that of the conventionally just.1* By nature, as Glaucon 
and many modern psychologists tell us, men are selfish and cruel, 
ruled by passions rather than by reason. For such brutish ani- 
mals, is not dictatorship a truer, better, and more natural state? 
So many of the franker sophists argued. If there was no truth 
to tell us what was right, out of the welter of conflicting opinions 
what was better than might to make right? The democracies 
were weak, decadent, and not according to the nature of man. 
As Callicles put it, “ nature herself intimates that it is more just 
for the better to have more than the worse, the more powerful 
than the weaker; and in many ways she shows, among men as 
well as among animals, and indeed among whole cities and races, 
that justice consists in the superior ruling over and having more 
than the inferior.” 1® The super man— and perhaps the super 
race?—will come who will trample under foot all of our conven- 
tional laws, and be lord over us, and then the light of natural 
justice will shine forth.?° 


17 Plato, Republic, I, 344. 
18 Plato, op. cit., I, 347. 
19 Plato, Gorgias, 483. 

20 Plato, op. cit., 484. 
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So ancient relativism about truth slipped easily and logically 
into the perennial philosophy of dictatorship. What reason do 
we have to believe that modern relativism, which has so seriously 
infected our liberal world, will not do likewise? The easy fall 
of France should be a warning. There is some reason to believe 
that Greek democracy perished from sophistry, as much as from 
Alexander. As Adler points out in A Dialectic of Morals, skepti- 
cism about the objectivity of moral truths leads of necessity to - 
realpolitik, or skepticism about the objectivity of political prin- 
ciples. Those who adopt realpolitik are usually advocates of 
totalitarianism. Adler writes: 


“Even those who think they oppose totalitarianism, because they 
magnify the ‘rights of the individual’, affirm its basic tenets when 
they claim that all ‘moral values’ are relative to the mores of the 
community, for then there are no independent moral criteria by 
which the community itself can be criticized as good or bad.” 21 


Democracy, if it is to survive and live well, needs truth, a truth 
which is more than opinion relative to individuals. The found- 
ing fathers in their absolutism about truth were well advised. 
Modern sophistic liberalism is undermining the very foundations 
of democracy. If we are to live well, as free men, we must find 
the truth again. It is not, of course, something that can be pro- 
duced out of a hat, like a magician’s rabbit. For its recovery, 
there must be a great renewal of dialectical enterprise, compar- 
able to that of the Academy and Lyceum, and the schools of the 
thirteenth century. But there is a sense in which the truth, as 
well as error, is perennial, and in which freedom in the modern 
world comes from our Greek and Christian heritage. I propose 
that the truth which is needed to defend, restore, and nourish 
freedom is best found in the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition. 
As a current conception of truth, it is very much alive in the 
works of such men as Jacques Maritain, Etienne Gilson, Yves 
Simon, Mortimer Adler, and Lewis Hammond. Let us examine 
this conception of truth. 


21 Mortimer Adler, op. cit., fn. p. 109. This is, incidentally, an excellent 
description of Schlick’s predicament in Problems of Ethics. Prof. Schlick 
was an eminent refugee from totalitarianism, yet in his system of ethics as 
purely descriptive psychology, there are no principles in terms of which 
totalitarianism could be condemned. 
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III. 


The Aristotelian-Thomistic theory of truth is developed in the 
context of the major doctrines of being, substance, causal efficacy, 
essence, abstraction, and intelligible matter. We have seen that 
one consequence of relativism in all centuries is the denial of 
being and substance. Another serious consequence is the denial 
of real causal efficacy. I think that without causal efficacy there 
cannot be truth—certainly no truth about the why of things. 
The French positivist Comte was quite willing to accept this 
limitation of truth, but it reduced the world to a magic lantern 
show of essentially unintelligible phenomena, without even a 
projector. For the denial of causal efficacy is another way of 
saying that the world is essentially unintelligible. Without it, 
there might indeed be opinion concerning facts, but never scien- 
tific knowledge of what Aristotle called “ reasoned ” facts.22 So 
perhaps the story of causal efficacy is a good way to begin the 
story of truth. 

The positivistic attack upon causal efficacy is familiar enough. 
It is found in classic form in William of Ockham and in David 
Hume. For positivism, any idea is essentially empty and mean- 
ingless if there is in it no content derived from immediate sense 
experience. The idea of causal efficacy did not seem to Ockham 
and Hume io be derived from the data of sense, but rather from 
our habit of regarding phenomena as causally connected when 
they are encountered together frequently enough. Causality 
thus becomes but an association of ideas—the transportation of 
our own mind from an idea, which we call cause, to another idea 
which we call effect. Positive science, when purged of meta- 
physical fictions, will recognize only a relation of contiguity and 
succession. For Hume, we cannot even imagine what we mean 
by the “so-called secret force and energy of causes.”23 We 
mistake the force of our mental habit for a physical force to be 
found in things. 

Kant recognized that the British empiricists had removed the 
necessary philosophical foundations out from under their own 
Newton, but his effort to restore causality to science begins with 
an uncritical acceptance of Hume’s postulate that we do not 


22 Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, I, 13, 78a. 23. 
23 David Hume, Treatise of Human Nature, Bk. I, Pt. IV, sect. 3. 
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immediately experience causal efficacy. As a consequence, Kant 
restored causality to the science of physics at the cost of denying 
it to the real world. Gilson has made abundantly clear that 
modern philosophy turned into a dead-end street when it failed 
to be properly critical of the Cartesian-Lockean assumption that 
we directly experience only ideas. For Kant, experience develops 
out of an inchoate mass of sense data which he calls the manifold 
of sense. In sense data so considered there is no order—not even | 
the order of the settled past in what Whitehead would call its 
ingression into the present. Without this, experience cannot be 
a conformity to fact. What we might call the signate character 
and real continuity of experience—so that it is the experience of 
this individual in the real world—cannot be understood in terms 
of Kant’s system. The source of the manifold of sense is ascribed 
to what Kant calls an “unknown x”, rather than to the past 
states of the individual and the world. Transitive causality, as 
operating internally in the world, as arising out of actual being, 
simply does not exist for Kant. With his categories, Kant im- 
posed order upon the manifold by an act of black magic. 

I suggest that much of the ordeal of modern philosophy was 
unnecessary, and was imposed upon us by a positivistic blindness 
in regard to the plain facts of experience. The notions of the 
manifold, and of the magic lantern show which contemporary 
philosophers like to refer to as the Given, are themselves out- 
rageous fictions of bad metaphysics, which will not bear exami- 
nation. The very fact that the past has the settled character of 
a brute fact, which as such we cannot change, is a mystery in 
the Kantian philosophy, but it is sufficient evidence for common 
sense of the direct empirical origin of the idea of causal efficacy. 
Even some modern philosophers otherwise caught up in the web 
of post-Cartesianism have had intimations of this. George San- 
tayana, for example, almost transcends his artistic skepticism 
and comes close to inadvertently breaking out of the fatal post- 
Cartesian circle when he talks about something which he calls 
“shock ”.24 For it is simply not true that our experience is 
solely of what the British empiricists called “ideas”. Aristotle 
and the middle ages were much more truly positive and empirical 


24 George Santayana, Skepticism and Animal Faith, New York, Scribners, 
1923, pp. 139-142. Santayana distinguishes experience from pure discourse 
in terms of shock, and says that it prompts to belief in the self and object. 
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in their science when they never doubted that our experience 
was a direct transaction with reality, which we can call causal 
efficacy. In our experience causality is simply conformity to 
fact. Beyond this, there is in man the direct experience of the 
efficacy of the will in ourselves, as Maine de Biran recognized. 
Even the pragmatist William James seems to recognize, in at 
least one remarkable passage, the unreality of the Humean 
notion that causal efficacy is not founded in our most immediate 
experience. “ The ‘ original’ of the notion of causation ”, James 
writes, “is in our inner personal experience, and only there can 
causes in the old-fashioned sense be directly observed and de- 
scribed.” 25 The world described by positive science, James goes 
on to say, is “ without solidity or life. As in stereoscopic or 
kinetoscopic pictures seen outside the instrument, the third dimen- 
sion, the movement, the vital element, are not there. We get 
a beautiful picture of an express train supposed to be moving, 
but where in the picture, as I have heard a friend say, is the 
energy or the fifty miles an hour?”?® The genius of Alfred 
North Whitehead in our own day led him to the restoration of 
real causal efficacy.27 Whitehead has attempted to make it con- 
sonant with a philosophy of becoming, with the denial of sub- 
stance in the Aristotelian sense. I doubt very much whether 
this succeeded, for I think genuine causality entails the existence 
of real substances. For actual being is the ultimate root of 
causality. But Whitehead, perhaps without realizing it, has 
made at least one very important step in the direction of peren- 
nial philosophy, which never lost the idea of real causality. 
Nothing can exert causality save insofar as it has being. 
Causal action is an aspect of the actuality of being as such. 
Thus it is simply a transmission or communication of being. 
The formula used by St. Thomas is: causa importat influzum 
quemdam ad esse causati.28 There must be two beings, so re- 
ated that something of the being of the cause passes into the 





Ty ps eee Gibco, op. cit., p. 492. 
N: Whitehead, Process and Reality, New York, Macmillan, 1929. 
28 §t. Thomgs Aquinas, In Metaphys. lib. V, lect. I. 


29 E. Gilseh, The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, New York, Scribners, 
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From this we may better understand why mediaeval realism 
was so very much more realistic than the modern variety. Our 
knowledge is of the real world because it is founded upon real 
causal efficacy. Truth, for St. Thomas, lies in the adequation 
of thing and intellect, and this is a real adequation. As Gilson 
points out,®° because of the habit we have acquired since Des- 
cartes of proceeding always from thought to things, we have 
been led to interpret this formula of truth as if it involved com- 
parison between the representation of a thing and the thing itself 
outside all representation. This would be, of course, impossible, 
and it would also be a serious misunderstanding to suppose that 
St. Thomas intended anything of the sort. If there is conformity 
between judgment and thing, it is only because there has first 
of all been conformity between the judging intellect and the 
being of the thing. The true and that which is are convertible, 
but not identical—the true is that which is in the mode in which 
it enters understanding. Truth is the intention of that which is. 


Truth in the intellect, therefore, begins in the conformity of 
fact between being and intellect, as there is a conformity of fact 
between the eye and a perceived color. Properly speaking, truth 
is in the human intellect, but for this to be, truth must also 
reside in things—which is simply to say that the sensible world 
must have intelligibility, The third way of defining truth for 
St. Thomas is concerned with the logical truth of the judgment. 
Judgment is the activity of the understanding compounding and 
dividing concepts. Truth in this third way of consideration is 
the effect which results in the mind from the already realized 
adequation between intellect and being. In this last sense, as 
Gilson says, “ knowledge results, and literally flows, from truth 
as an effect from its cause ”’.*4 Since knowledge is founded upon 
a real relation, “it has no need to ask how it shall rejoin 
reality ”.32 

Knowledge, then, for Aristotle and St. Thomas, is founded in 
sense experience, but this is not to say with the sophists that it 
is perception. Indeed, strictly speaking, sense does not know 
truth, but from this it does not follow that what it knows is 


80 EF. Gilson, op. cit., ch. XII. 
81 FE. Gilson, op. cit., p. 238. 
32 EF. Gilson, tbid. 
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not true.** For the intellect, through abstraction, can disengage 
truth from the data of sense. 

The concept of abstraction is altogether one of the most re- 
markable contributions of perennial philosophy. The lack of an 
adequate concept of this sort is a common charaeteristic of two 
otherwise antipathetic traditions—extreme nominalistic empiri- 
cism, which we examined in the second section of this paper, 
and extreme Platonic realism. For the tradition of nominalistic 
empiricism, professed in antiquity by the sophists and in our 
own day by the positivists, experience is hopelessly relative and 
subjective. According to this tradition, we all live in private 
worlds, and nothing in them is constant or abiding, not even 
ourselves. Abstract universals, for such a position, can only be 
confused sense images, and our several private worlds do not 
seem to have true common characters which can be abstracted, 
and used for the acquisition of knowledge by the intellect. 
Sensible matter becomes unintelligible. Plato sought to restore 
truth and knowledge by finding them in the realm of Forms, 
which was a common world open, through the road of dialectic, 
to human minds. But the realm of Forms was not gained by 
the abstracting intellect; the universals which made truth and 
knowledge possible were not disengaged from sense experience, 
which at most could serve only as an occasion for reminiscence. 
Truth and knowledge were to be had providing we did not look 
for them in the world of sensible matter, about which we have 
only opinion, and no real science of nature. Genuine science 
was of the Forms alone, apprehended through intellectual vision 
and dialectically explored. For Plato, there must be a difference 
between the objects apprehended by mind and those apprehended 
by true opinion.** 

This is the source of the principle difference between Pla- 
tonism and the Aristotelian-Thomistic tradition. It concerns the 
object which is to be known truly and scientifically. Aristotle 
and St. Thomas hold that the material world can be the object 
of scientific knowledge, and that sense experience can be made to 
yield genuine, universal truth. The key is to be found in the 
doctrines which the two positions of extreme empiricism and 
extreme rationalism both lacked—those of abstraction and in- 


. 33. Gilson, op. cit., p. 240. 
34 Plato, Timaeus, 52. 
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telligible matter. In this way alone will it be possible for truth 
to be an adequation of thing and intellect, so that the mind, 


through abstraction, conforms to the intelligible being of the 
world. 


But how can there possibly be scientific truth about a world 
containing matter? For form alone is the principle of intelli- 
gibility, as it is of actuality. Actual existence is always formally 
determinate. But matter in itself—prime matter—as indeter- 
minate must therefore be unintelligible. Apart from form it is 
certainly without actuality. Matter is the principle of individua- 
tion, and there is no human science of individuals. Since the 
physical world, the object of sense experience, consists of a multi- 
tude of individual substances composed of form and matter, it 
would seem that matter in them would be a source of radical 
unintelligibility. We might, as Plato believed, possibly have true 
opinion, or probable myths, about such a world, which would at 
least be an advance beyond sophistry, but could we ever have 
true knowledge about it? Is not the phrase, “intelligible matter”, 
as contradictory as “ round-square ”’? 

Aristotle and St. Thomas would, of course, grant that matter 
is in itself unintelligible. They would agree with Plato, in oppo- 
sition to sophists both ancient and modern, that we do have im- 
material universal concepts. ' But they would hold, in opposition 
to Plato, that such universals are not themselves the objects of 
scientific knowledge, save in the reflexive mode. Through these 
immaterial universal concepts we know the primary and second- 
ary intelligibility of material, perceptible things. The proper 
act of the human intellect is not a kind of direct intellectual 
vision of the Forms, only accidentally assisted by sense experi- 
ence, but rather the abstraction of universal concepts from sense 
experience. The active intellect abstracts the intelligible species 
of material things from their individual material conditions. 


But we still have to explain how sense experience, relative and 
individual as it is, can yield universality. Is the active intel!ect 
to perform a feat of black magic, pulling rabbits out of hats, 
and in general behaving like Kant’s categories organizing by 
violence the mob of sense data? To put our question in another 
way, how can there be a pure form of that which admittedly 
has matter in its composition? Or, if composition in the thing 
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known requires a corresponding composition in that by which it 
is known, how can concepts be universal? *° 

To answer these questions, we must explain the nature of 
abstraction, and how matter, which is individual and signate in 
existing substances, can become intelligible in the intellect. 
Understanding is always through unity and similarity. Sheer 
discontinuity, sheer material difference, is not, indeed, intelligible 
as such. We may, therefore, define abstraction as the reduction 
of material differences to continuity. Intelligible matter thus is 
a continuum, indeterminate but determinable. A continuum we 
may define as that which has ordered potentiality for division 
and specification.2* Hence matter receives intelligibility in the 
intellect as the aspect of potentiality, engendered by, and under- 
lying the actualities of the world. It is not intelligible as pri- 
mary matter, and only potentially so as individual signate matter. 
It is only when the material world which we receive through our 
senses is operated upon by the abstracting intellect that it be- 
comes universal truth. Thus truth can engender knowledge 
which is indeed more than opinion. It is founded upon percep- 
tion, but is able to transcend it. 


The essence of the universal is, therefore, continuity. There 
are levels of definiteness, of formal determination, with the 
infima species at one pole and the categories at the other. In 
the concept, genus functions as intelligible matter in relation to 


35 Leonard J. Eslick, Scientific Abstraction and the Unity of Essence, 
The University of Virginia, 1939. Preface. 


36 Here again, as in the rediscovery of genuine causal efficacy, Alfred 
North Whitehead is much closer to Aristotle and St. Thomas than he prob- 
ably realizes. Whitehead’s concepts of the extensive continuum and of 
extensive abstraction (vd. Process and Reality and The Concept of Nature) 
are analogous to principles of the perennial philosophy. They are certainly 
much less Platonic than Aristotelian, and bear much more affinity to the 
Physics than to the Timaeus. Indeed, if it were not for Whitehead’s mis- 
understanding of the nature and function of substance, and if his “ eternal 
objects” were not too much laid up in a Platonic heaven, one might almost 
say that Whitehead had independently rediscovered, and rephrased much 
of perennial philosophy. Aristotelian technical language, however, seems 
more adequate and useful. But just as one might hope that more non- 
Thomistic contemporary philosophers would bother to actually read Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas, so I would like to express a wish that more present 
day Thomists would become acquainted with Whitehead. For much of 
Whitehead’s work, as I hope someday to show, is an unexpected and mag- 
nificent testimony to the living character of perennial truth. 
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the differentia as defining form.** Thus the intellectual concept 
has the intention of universality, so that it is an intelligible unity 
communicable to many, only because of the presence in it of 
intelligible matter. In this way, the intellect causes the univer- 
sality in things, by abstracting from, though not excluding, the 
determination of designated matter.*§ 

Matter is, therefore, a part of the individual and of the essence 
by which we know the individual, not in its individuality, but in 
its primarily intelligible being. This matter which is a part of 
the essence is not signate matter, which is in individuals, but 
common. St. Thomas writes concerning it: 


“For as it belongs to the notion of this particular man to be composed 
of this soul, and of this flesh, and of these bones; so it belongs to 
the notion of man to be composed of soul, flesh, and bones; for 
whatever belongs in common to the substance of all the individuals 
contained under a given species, must belong also to the substance 
of the species.” 39 


So we may understand intelligible matter as the indeterminate, 
general potentiality for specific differences, either in the order 
of substance or in the order of accident. When we abstract, we 
reduce individual determinations to their common intelligible 
background of general potentiality, which is indeterminable in 
relation to them, but determinable. By reducing actual differ- 
ences to intelligible continuity, concepts in the intellect become 
the intelligible unity of a material multitude. 

Through the act of abstraction the human intellect has a high- 
way to truth and knowledge, about nature, man, and, on the 
level of natural theology, God. Knowledge is a kind of measure- 
ment. We measure the sameness and difference of things in 
respect of substance, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, 
action, passion, position, and state, and the measurement is by 
units in these various categories. As Aristotle points out, unity 
in the strictest sense is a measure.*® Many different substances 
can be measured only by reduction to continuity, since only unity 


87 St. Thomas Aquinas, De Ente et Essentia. See also Kenneth K. Berry, 
“Matter in the De Ente”, New Scholasticism, XII. 

38 L. J. Eslick, ibid. 

39 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, I, q. 75, a. 4. 

40 Aristotle, Metaphysics, I, ch. 1, 1035b 4-7. 
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is properly intelligible. When things do not have the same in- 
telligible substratum, there is no certain natural interval, and no 
contrariety, so that the things are not comparable or measurable 
in terms of the same dimension. We may say that every sub- 
stance has a definite place in relation to all others, and a meas- 
urable distance from them, on all of the continua which we desig- 
nate as categories. 

Whitehead’s point that a continuum in its full generality does 
not include metrical relationships is also essentially Aristotelian 
and Thomistic. For dimensional order is a function of the nature 
and being of individual substances. Herman Wey] states as a 
fundamental principle of modern relativity physics that: ‘ The 
metric field depends upon the material realities which fill the 


universe.” #4 As I once wrote in a book called Scientific Ab- 
straction: 


“ Aristotle and St. Thomas said this first, and said it better. For the 
error which caused the downfall of Newtonian physics has its roots 
in philosophical error, in the confusion of real potentiality and actual 
fact. Metrical relationships arise out of, and are ordered to, the 
natures of individual substances. Even the differences and divisions 
of dimensive quantity, which is the principle of individuation, are 
consequent upon individual substances, and do not precede them. 
The specific ordering of a continuum requisite for the establishment 


of metrical relationships is an effect of the nature and being of indi- 
vidual substances.” 42 


This simply means that the entities of reason, through which the 
human mind knows truly, are adequate for their purpose because 
they are derived by an orderly abstractive route from empirical 
reality. Through conceptual knowledge, reducing actual indi- 
vidual differences to the continuity of the general potentiality 
which underlies them, so that individual signate matter in the 
things known becomes intelligible matter in the knowing mind, 
the truth of adequation is achieved. Abstractions are not empty, 
as positivists insist, nor do they subsist in. a heaven of pure 
forms, as Platonists maintain. But because they are really de- 
rived from the actual world, they give us truth about that world. 
And it is the truth we need to make us free. It is a relative 


41H. Weyl, Space, Time, and Matter. (quoted by Jacques Maritain, The 
Degrees of Knowledge, New York, 1938, p. 208.) 


42 Leonard Eslick, op. cit., seet. XIV. 
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truth only in the sense that it is relative to the real world, as 
derived by abstraction from it, and as having proper existence 
only in the abstracting human mind. The truth is reality as it 
enters understanding. The concept in the mind is not identical 
with the real thing outside, but it is convertible with it. It is 
convertible with reality because it contains intelligible matter, 
as the background of potentiality for the actualities of the world.. 

If reality is outside, and can enter into us through knowledge, 
it is also true that reality is inside of us, as St. Augustine so 
beautifully testifies. We have already touched upon the problem 
of first principles upon which all other truths depend. Ulti- 
mately, we must say that truth is based in the principles of the 
understanding itself. These are principles perceived by the 
understanding in perceiving itself, and they are known of and 
through themselves. They are not innate in the mind, and their 
origin is not in sense experience. The understanding, by observ- 
ing its own operations, knows at once that they are true. In 
everything that a man thinks, the concept of being is included, 
so that from this alone we know the first principle that the same 
thing cannot be affirmed and denied at the same time. This first 
principle is a condition of all other truths, which depend in 
demonstration upon it. But it is in itself indemonstrable, save 
in the negative, indirect way employed by Aristotle in the fourth 
book of the Metaphysics. Thus all truths depend upon the prin- 
ciples which the mind knows in knowing itself. 

Thus we have shown how in perennial philosophy the possi- 
bility of human truth which is adequate to reality is established. 
In it is to be found the truth which American democracy needs 
to live well, and to combat the sophistry of tyranny. 


IV. 


There remain for us only some very general considerations 
about the nature of moral and political truth. The dialectic by 
which they are established is not our business here. Mortimer 
Adler has recently shown the direction which such a dialectic 
must take, and of course we have the classic examples of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, and the writings of St. Thomas on the 
virtues. Like all truths, moral truths are founded upon being, 
but in a very special way. The good is being, in relation to 
desire. But the object of knowledge, and the object of desire 
are different, for the first is the completed nature of some exist- 
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ing thing, and the second is a perfection with respect to which a 
nature is incomplete, to be accomplished primarily by changes 
in one’s self.4* This, as Adler shows, is the cause of the difference 
between theoretic and practical truth. When truth is in the 
intellect by conformity to what is, the object is an already deter- 
minate nature. But since the object of desire is a future con- 
tingent event, the truth of practical judgments is not, strictly 
speaking, by conformity to what is, but rather by conformity to 
right desire.** Right desire is desire for a real good, rather than 
an apparent good, which is to say that in man it is conscious 
desire for that which man wants or needs in order to perfect his 
nature. Thus conscious desire is right by conformity with natural 
desire.*® In this way, moral truth, about what a man should 
desire and seek after, is founded in our conception of the nature 
of man as a rational animal. Hence moral truth presupposes 
psychological and metaphysical orders of truth, and political 
truth presupposes moral truth. 

It can be shown that the last end of man, considered on the 
natural level, is happiness, as a certain order and proportioning 
of all the kinds of partial goods which perfect human nature, and 
satisfy its real wants. The end of political activity is the com- 
mon good, but as Adler makes clear, the common good is itself 
only a means to the happiness of the individual men who com- 
pose the state. When all citizens, in whose virtues alone the 
state exists, work for the common good, there prevails a unity 
of peace which is a constitutive means to the happiness of every 
citizen.*® A dictatorship, however, is an organization by vio- 
lence, where force is used as a means to the private interests of 
afew. This organization of violence, proposed as natural justice 
by Thrasymachus and Callicles, and characteristic of modern 
totalitarianism, is not a true state, nor is it founded upon the 
truth concerning the nature of man. The state is not itself a 
substance, nor are its citizens parts of a substantial whole.‘ 
In supposing that the state is the highest good or the whole good, 
totalitarianism is in error—the error which Adler has defined as 


43 Mortimer Adler, op. cit., p. 81. 
44M. Adler, ibid. 

45M. Adler, op. cit., p. 81, fn. 23. 
46M. Adler, op. cit., p. 112, fn. 54. 
47M. Adler, op. cit., p. 114, fn. 55. 
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treating the state, which is only a partial good, as if it were the 
absolute end.4® The good of the whole community is not the 
same as the whole of goods, which is happiness.*® The first is 
only a part of, and a means to, the second. 

In responsibility for the error of totalitarianism, both extreme 
nominalistic empiricism (ancient sophism, modern positivism) 
and extreme rationalism (Plato, Hegel) must share. For posi- | 
tivistic ethics, as Schlick’s writings on moral theory have shown, 
has nothing to offer us beyond individual opinion except group 
opinion and mores. For Schlick, there are no standards by which 
we can scientifically prefer the mores and folkways of one com- 
munity to another. The ancient sophists, in the same way, 
counselled us to follow nomos or convention—in Rome do as the 
Romans do—unless, of course, we were strong enough to safely 
flaunt conventional opinion, and impose our own will on the 
community. The responsibility of extreme rationalism is in 
fostering the myth of the State as a super organism, as being 
somehow itself a substance greater than individual men. The 
consequence, if we follow either extreme, is the same. The idol- 
atry of the State is a disease of our times to which the abuse of 
reason and the despair of reason are contributing causes. 

The founding fathers were right in supposing that without 
truth there cannot be freedom. But there cannot be any great 
universal truths of morals and politics to serve human beings as 
foundation stones for the house of freedom unless there is genuine 
philosophical knowledge. The denial of such knowledge is made 
by many men today who call themselves liberals, and true friends 
of democracy. But democracy can only survive, flourish, and 
defend itself if men are truly rational animals, capable of attain- 
ing to philosophical truth. To paraphrase St. Augustine, unless 
we hold fast to reason, we will be beasts.5° If, in fleeing from 
all authority out of love of liberty, we deny the authority of 
human reason, we will end by accepting the authority of the 
bayonet. 


Leonarp J. Esiick 
St. John’s College 
Annapolis, Md. 


48M. Adler, op. cit., p. 109, fn. 51. 
49M. Adler, op. cit., p. 114, fn. 55. 
50 St. Augustine, De Ordine, XI, 31. 
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TRUTH AND PROPAGANDA 


T is the fashion to-day to speak of “truth” and “ propa- 
ganda” as antithetical terms. If a story or charge can be 
labelled “ propaganda”, the chances of its being accepted by 
most people are effectively diminished. A recent issue of Tume 
Magazine provides an illustration in point. Referring to the 
latest speech of Benito Mussolini (in which Signor Mussolini 
esayed at some length to prove that he was not a hyena) Time 
says: “ The hour had come when the truth was more useful than 
propaganda ”.! Is propaganda then, it might be asked, the use- 
ful lie and nothing more? Such a conviction would seem to 
extend beyond the field of popular journalism, as witness the 
instance of Miss Stebbing, who, in her interesting little book on 
the uses of logical thinking in war-time, devotes an entire chap- 
ter to propaganda viewed exclusively as an obstacle to right 
judgment.” “ The insidious and powerful influence of emotional 
language .. . and of potted thinking”, says Miss Stebbing, “ is 
nowhere more clearly seen than in a consideration of the art of 
successful propaganda ”.* Shall the philosopher, therefore, leave 
propaganda to the partisans of “ potted thinking ”, and confine 


his own activities with respect to it to the exposition of its typi-’ 


cal fallacies? 

On the other hand, it should be noted that several recent 
authors of merit have taken exception to this use of the term 
“ propaganda” in an exclusively pejorative sense.* It should 
not require too much reflection, I believe, to show that the issue 
here is something more than a war of words, and that the prac- 
tice of employing “ propaganda” only as a term of abuse is a 
bad one. First of all, it lacks grammatical and historical justifi- 
cation, whatever extenuation it may receive from the monstrous 
artefacts of the propaganda agencies in the last war. Secondly, 
and perhaps more importantly, it should be almost immediately 
evident that this usage is bad psychologically, for it weakens the 


1 Time, December 14, 1942. 


2L. Susan Stebbing, Thinking to Some Purpose, Penguin Books, New 
York, 1941. 


3 Ibid., p. 62. 


4 Notably Gorham Munson in his Twelve Decisive Battles of the Mind, 
New York, Greystone Press; 1942. 
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effect of propaganda as an instrument in our own hands. The 
present war, it has been truly said, is no mere clash of armies 
or the struggle of one economic system to overcome another. 
It is a fight for the mind of mankind, in which propaganda is a 
weapon of inestimable importance. Our government is certainly 
aware of the significance of this weapon for ourselves and for 
our allies. It has, to be sure, dignified its agencies of propa- 
ganda by such titles as “The Office of War Information”, “The 
Office of Inter-American Affairs ”, “ ‘The United Nations Infor- 
mation Office ” and the like, but every schoolboy knows that the 
purpose of these agencies is propaganda—against the Axis and 
for us. If for no other reason than to protect our investment in 
this “ war of opinion ”, “ propaganda ” should be restored to the 
status of a neutral term, the reality it names to be adjudged 
good or bad according to the end it purposes and the methods 
it employs in achieving them. 

Etymologically and historically viewed, the term “ propa- 
ganda ” should cause few misgivings, least of all to the American 
Catholic philosopher. On June 22, 1622 Gregory XV created at 
Rome the Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, as a central 
office to administer the expansion of the Church in the New 
World,’ and it was from this institution that the term “ propa- 
ganda” took its rise. The College of Propaganda, of course, 
persists to this day, and the primary meaning which the standard 
dictionaries still give to the term “ propaganda” is: “A con- 
gregation or society of Cardinals having the care and oversight 
of foreign missions”. Funk and Wagnall’s gives the subsidiary 
meanings as follows: 


2) Hence, any institution or systematic scheme for propagating a 
doctrine or system. 


3) Effort directed systematically toward the gaining of support for 
an opinion or course of action. 


4) The principles advanced by a propaganda.® 


It is the last of these meanings that comes closest to current 
usage, but there is no authorization for including “ potted think- 


5 Munson, op. cit., p. 11. 
6 Funk and Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary. See also the Ozford 
Dictionary (1909) and the Merriam-Webster New International. “ Propa- 
ganda” as the gerundive of propagare (to sow or disseminate) is, needless 
to say, originally without any abusive connections. 
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ing” or “emotional language” in the definition of the term, 
and no authorization for excluding all considerations of truth 
and high motive therefrom. Some of the examples which the 
Oxford Dictionary cites of earlier usages of the term suggest that 
its pejorative implications may have arisen from prejudices 
against the Church or certain of its institutions. But to define 
“ propaganda ” as useful lies would be as fatuous as to define a 
Jesuit as a person for whom the end justifies the means. 


It is undoubtedly the historical connections of the term with 
the missionary activity of the Church that has led Mr. Munson 
to the view that it is the missionary who is the propagandist in 
the strictest and most proper sense, and to account St. Paul as 
perhaps the greatest propagandist of all time. All in all, I judge 
that Munson has good sense in his favor, and I see no reason 
why we should surrender a useful term like “ propaganda” to 
the exclusive possession of Dr. Goebbels and the apostolate of 
the devil. 

For the purposes of this paper, propaganda will be taken to 
mean specifically any principles organized and designed to influ- 
ence the practical judgment of others, particularly whole masses 
of men, with respect to political and social matters. Since it is 
the practical judgment which controls (and indeed, in the strict 
sense, is) human action, it should be unnecessary to add that 
propaganda has an essential and deliberate reference to action, 
and not merely to the influencing of speculative opinion. It is 
in this sense that I make bold to suggest that the formation of 
a propaganda and the inculcation of its principles is more than 
a privilege for the professors of philosophy in our American 
Catholic universities, that in view of the needs of our world it 
is a positive duty. I am not going to suggest that philosophers 
lend the authority of their position and of their consecration to 
truth to the dissemination of atrocity-stories against our enemies, 
or to high-pressure salesmanship for democracy, in the fashion 
that the radio has already made sufficiently repulsive. The dis- 
tressing spectacle which the distinguished historian, James Bryce, 
provided in the last war in his treatment of alleged German 
atrocities in Belgium, is sufficient to persuade any student of 
affairs of the folly of attempting to transform men of learning 
into journalistic propagandists. This is not a plea that the pro- 
fessor of philosophy step out of character for the duration; it is 
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rather an insistence upon the point that the present crisis has 
brought into sharper focus the perennial obligation of the teacher 
of philosophy toward the democratic society in which he lives. 

The teacher is, after all, no pure contemplative but a social 
agent as well; and it is no denial of the primacy of contempla- 
tion to acknowledge with St. Thomas? the more impelling neces- 
sities in casu of the active life. Nor is it, I think, impertinent 
to suggest that the Catholic philosopher, who, thanks to a demo- 
cratic government, has the freedom to philosophize and teach 
independent of party lines, and who shares the democratic faith, 
owes to that government not merely some return as a citizen, 
but a full measure of return as a philosopher. It may be argued 
that the philosopher as a lover of wisdom, a searcher of ultimate 
truth (even granted his convictions are in favor of democracy), 
is not concerned with the realm of opinion; especially it might 
be added, with that portion of this realm where propaganda 
functions, i.e., the opinion which bears on concrete operables, 
appealing to masses of men and moving to immediate action. 
On the other hand, it is often urged that when the philosopher 
refuses to descend from his speculative heights or when he re- 
mains immured in the purity of his transcendent purpose, he 
surrenders this realm of opinion, the realm in which men act 
and live, at best to the good intentions of the contingently com- 
petent, and at worst (which is always more likely) to the machi- 
nations of demagogues and the seekers of power. 

That a philosophical propaganda is a possibility, Paine’s 
Common Sense and Marx’s Communist Manifesto demonstrate 
historically. If Locke and Hegel can inspire a propaganda, why 
not St. Thomas? A philosophical propaganda, it must be noted, 
would mean something more than the establishment of ultimate 
political and ethical goals, and it would mean something more 
than an appropriate vulgarization of these objectives for popular 
consumption. The determination of ends in ethics and politics, 
it is true, is a proper office of the philosopher, and the need of 
such determination (and its publicizing, I may add) is perennial 
and pervasive: But such knowledge, however phrased, remains 
on the level of the speculatively-practical, and it cannot be ex- 
pected to move to concrete action those to whom it is addressed. 
The principles of a propaganda must be more than demonstrative 


7 Vide Summa Theologica II-II, qu. 182, art. 1. 
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and more than persuasive; they must be more than ethically and 
politically sound, they must constitute a knowledge which will 
positively dispose masses of men toward social and political 
decisions which are right not only in general but in particular. 
The propaganda-principles of a true philosophy must be, in a 
word, the principles of a social and political prudence. This 
kind of principles would constitute, I believe, what Maritain has 
so aptly designated a practically-practical knowledge.® 

As Maritain has said: (italics his) “ Speculatively-practical 
knowledge and practically-practical knowledge differ from one 
another by the mode of defining and conceptualising and their 
respective typical ways of constructing concepts... . In the 
speculatively-practical sciences, the concepts preserve their naked 
value of abstraction and intelligibility: while in the practically- 
practical sciences they incorporate a train of concrete overtones 
that tune in with the dynamic currents through which action 
comes into existence.”® Such a practically-practical knowledge 
must be organized “to bring about the convergence of all it 
knows (whether by science or experience) to the study and 
regulation of action in its precise conditions of detail: and this 
in a way that is not quite that of prudence but may fairly be 
compared to that of jurisprudence.” ?° 

What Dr. Niebuhr has said of the relation of religion to the 
social problems of our generation may with equal and even 
greater aptitude apply to philosophy and the problems of democ- 
racy in crisis. Niebuhr has written: “A socially imperilled 
generation will have both the inclination and the right to dismiss 
profound and ultimate interpretations of life which are not made 
relevant to the immediate problems of social justice. Men 
whose very existence is imperilled and whose universe of mean- 
ing is reduced to chaos by the social maladjustments of a tech- 
nical society, may be pardoned if they dismiss, as a luxury which 
they cannot afford, any ‘profound’ religion which does not 
concern itself with these problems.” 14 The people of a democ- 
racy at war, we might paraphrase, whose very survival as free 


8 J. Maritain, Science and Wisdom, New York, Scribners, 1940, p. 138 ff. 
® Jbid., pp. 138-139. 
10 Jbid., p. 142. 


11 Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, p. 150; 
(quoted in G. Vann, O.P., Morals Makyth Man, Longmans, 1938). 
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men is weighed in the balance of battle, will have an equal right 
to ignore “ profound ” interpretations of social and political ulti- 
mates, if these are not made somehow relevant to the problems 
of winning the war and establishing an equitable and permanent 
peace. A philosophical propaganda, a practically-practical sci- 
ence, continuous with and radicated in the eternal verities and 
values of metaphysics and ethics, but by new organization and 
method made applicable immediately to the critical contingen- 
cies in which men find themselves to-day, might go a long way 
toward meeting this demand for relevancy. 

A philosophy that does not constantly renew itself by medita- 
tion on and reference to new situations and problems as history 
poses them is a philosophy doomed ultimately to sterile academi- 
cism, its eternal verities reduced to verbalisms. Like the Scho- 
lasticism of the 15th and 18th centuries, it will not be able to 
hold the minds of men against less worthy but more relevant 
interpretations of reality and value. A philosophy of nature, for 
instance, may be independent in essence of the new discoveries 
and doubtful hypotheses of physical science, but if its efforts are 
chiefly directed to the establishment of that independence and 
the reiteration of its handful of perennial principles, to the neglect 
of the pertinent problems of adjustment and integration, even 
its own partisans will for the most part soon lose interest in it. 
What is true of a speculative philosophy, like the philosophy of 
nature, is equally true of the speculatively-practical principles 
of ethics and politics. They too require constant apposition to 
and renewal in terms of the order of concrete action. In default 
of this they calcify into formalism and casuistry, like so many 
of our current textbooks of “ General” and “ Special ” Ethics. 

The analogy which Maritain suggests between practically- 
practical knowledge and prudence is instructive. Just as with 
the individual, a decision of what is good and to be done in 
general is not enough to insure good action, but requires to be 
supplemented by prudence, which is the habit of right judgment 
in particulari, so social action along proper lines requires some- 
thing more than a general grasp of good ends by the masses. 
It requires a sort of social prudence, a disposition in particulart 
toward right group-action. It would be the office of a philo- 
sophically inspired propaganda, as practically-practical knowl- 
edge, to communicate (primarily to that cross-section of the 
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social whole represented by the student-body of our colleges) the 
principles of such a social prudence. A philosophy thus oriented 
toward the practical order, might truly become a leaven in the 
social mass, and at the same time justify its inclusion as a neces- 
sary part of democratic existence. 

In a democracy the development of a social prudence in its 
people, disposing toward those political and social actions which 
are the means to the common good as an end (analogous to the 
virtue of prudence in the individual which bears on the par- 
ticular means to the individual’s end) is peculiarly necessary. 
For in a democracy the ultimate political direction and the 
forms of social communication are in the hands of the people as 
such.!2 While political virtue in its leaders only, is never enough 
for a good society, whatever its political organization, it is 
especially inadequate in a democracy, and must be fortified at 
every step by a corresponding responsibility and virtue in the 
whole body of the citizenry. As in the individual, prudence is 
the root of the other virtues, so in the social group there must 
be a corresponding habit of right judgment, without which con- 
sistently effective right choices in political and social matters 
are impossible. Further, as with the individual, so with the 
social group: the habit of right judgment is not innate but 
acquired. Men must be educated to virtue. And for the pur- 
poses of this moral education, speculatively-practical principles 
are insufficient. Not only democratic principles but democratic 
ways of living must be inculcated. The ethicus peccator is as 
much a possibility and a reality in the social and political sphere 
as in the sphere of individual morality. (The analogy limps 
somewhat, and in the political order we find a more significant 
counterpart of the ethicus peccator in the “intolerant democrat”, 
the citizen who without hypocrisy espouses democratic prin- 
ciples but persists in being anti-Semitic or prejudiced against 
Negroes or against labor unions. It would seem that because 
of the greater complexity surrounding politico-moral choices, 
ignorance of the particular implications of an accepted principle 
is a more potent factor in immoral action in the political order 
than it is in the order of individual morality.) 

Is not this failure of its citizens by and large, in their everyday 
actions and attitudes, to live up to the standard which the free 


12Cf. B. F. Pittenger, Indoctrination for American Democracy, New 
York, Macmillan, 1941, p. 44 ff. 
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pursuit of the common good demands of all, precisely the Nemesis 
of modern democracy? It is almost useless for the majority of 
its people to believe in the ends of democratic government, if 
this majority does not freely direct itself to the appropriate 
means thereto. And free direction demands the formation of 
determinate aptitudes toward right action in the concrete. To 
the formation of such aptitudes a philosophical propaganda of © 
the type indicated would be consecrated. 

If justice is the specifically political and social virtue, it is 
nonetheless dependent upon prudence; and social justice, it 
should be added, upon social prudence. When in a democracy 
this social prudence is confined for the most part to its leaders, 
social justice becomes more and more identifiable with distributive 
justice, and the forms of justice proper to the people as distinct 
from the government (namely commutative and legal justice) 
correspondingly decline. When this process has reached its term, 
that is, when distributive justice has absorbed the autonomy of 
the other forms, democracy is dead and a benevolent despotism 
has taken its place. This will be replaced in turn by a malev- 
olent despotism or dictatorship when the decline in virtue of the 
leaders catches up (since the people produce the leaders, eventu- 
ally it must) with the decline in popular virtue. 

It is a prime article of our American faith that democracy is 
the form of political organization best suited to the attainment 
of the good life by the multitude. It is an article of faith, more- 
over, which has a strong foundation in the principles of reason 
and the facts of history.1* That is no occasion, however, to lose 
sight of the evils and dangers to which all modern democracies, 
and American democracy particularly, are susceptible. It is 
altogether easy for a people living in a modern democracy to 
sacrifice social virtue and responsibility to the illusory ideal 
of absolute freedom for the individual, and, under the influence 
of commercialism, to identify the good life with a relatively wide 
distribution of material comforts and amusements: a chicken in 
every pot, an automobile in every garage, a radio in every living- 
room, a moving-picture theatre on every corner, vaccination and 
indoor-plumbing for everybody. Christian philosophers can turn 


13Cf. the paper on democracy by M. J. Adler in Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, Vol. XV, 1939; and J. Mari- 
tain, Scholasticism and Politics, New York, Macmillan, 1939, p. 77 ff. 
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with zeal to the correcting of such partial vision, and of the 
practical aberrations that flow from it. Right vision is particu- 
larly necessary in time of war, when the material comforts and 
abundance with which our national advertisers have so largely 
identified the good life are very seriously curtailed. To the 
extent that for the masses, the good life is the otiose life without 
sacrifice or responsibility, the awful sacrifices and responsibilities 
demanded by a war to preserve democracy become an almost 
intolerable absurdity. But again, something more than right 
determination of ends on the speculatively-practical level is re- 
quired, if the democratic ideal is to reach fulfilment in this 
country. Our people must do more than assent to the proper 
meaning of democracy, they must live democratically, each citi- 
zen assuming the full measure of responsibility which life in a 
democratic society demands. They must not only know what 
American democracy is, they must be American democracy. 


It has been said that this present war is a war of opinion, as 
well as of armies. Can a philosophical propaganda, then, help 
to weight the balance of world-opinion in our favor? Assuredly 
it can do something. For words win wars only when they are 
the symbols of reality, or to put it more practically, when they 
are backed by deeds. The best evidence for the worth of our 
democratic promises is our democratic achievements. Our official 
propagandists should know that only a faithful report of a lived 
democracy and a lived justice will constitute a crushing refuta- 
tion of Axis war propaganda. Hitler’s stupendous lie need cause 
us no particular concern, because lies cannot move men for long. 
It is rather the kernel of truth within totalitarian criticism of 
democracy, as several writers have stressed, that should give us 
pause. We must ask ourselves: How far is it true that the 
democratic ideal has served as the mask of injustice? Do we 
as a people spend an inordinate amount of time worshipping at 
the shrine of the almighty dollar? Have we permitted the con- 
flicting selfish interests of capital and labor to go unchecked 
to the point where unity for a common purpose is impossible? 
What rejoinder shall we make to the charge that we are spirit- 
ually barren and incapable of sacrifice? Words alone will not 
suffice, and there is ample evidence in our material, and more 
especially in our moral, accomplishments since the outbreak of 
war, that the American people have begun to realize this. It is 
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to be hoped that our propagandists have begun to realize it too. 

To the half-truths of Axis propaganda linking democracy with 
spiritual decadence, plutocracy and irresponsibility, it is obvi- 
ously no answer to recount the material glories of our demo- 
cratic past; to reiterate the height of our (vanishing) standard 
of living, or the ubiquity of our (now severely curtailed) external 
liberty. The evidence must rather show that democracy is 
growing, vitally and organically; that ours is the future. Nor 
will it be sufficient, however necessary, to acknowledge the short- 
comings of our present democracy, its “unfinished business”, 
and to re-affirm our general determination to right its wrongs, to 
make democracy a universal reality rather than a limited ideal. 
Rather, we must present evidence, of the most concrete sort, that 
even in wartime we are making democracy work even more and 
more effectively and universally. We must show that the cath- 
olic justice which is democracy’s vital principle is a justice of 
deed and not only of words. Such demonstration can only come 
from our whole people, and it can come from them with cumu- 
lative and crushing force only to the degree that they are con- 
tinuously educated in and disposed to the forms of political and 
social action which make possible the good life for all men. The 
continuing growth of our people in political and social virtue 
will provide the strongest corroboration of our claims to direct 
the building of a New World Order. 

If the major problem after military “ictory is that of thread- 
ing our way through the tangled years of readjustment to the 
establishment of universal peace, only the virtue of our people 
can see us through. Of all human qualities only virtue is im- 
possible of misuse: only justice and prudence are adequate to 
meet every new contingency in the practical order. Whatever 
the problems of defeating our enemies and establishing an equi- 
table and permanent peace, a democratic people which is really 
virtuous cannot fail. If our teachers of philosophy can do their 
part in educating the American people to political and social 
virtue, they will have demonstrated that their work is an essen- 
tial requirement of democracy in war as in peace. 


Raymonp J. McCauu 
St. John’s University 
Brooklyn, New York 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BIAS AND PREJUDICE 


PREJUDICE is a judgment or opinion formed without due 
examination; a decision based on other grounds than 
reason or justice; a premature or biased opinion. Generally a 
prejudice is an erroneous judgment. Per accidens, however, a 
prejudiced judgment may be true. For example, a person may 
be asked if in his opinion the negro brain is inferior structurally 
to the white brain. He may answer immediately: “ Why, of 
course”. And his answer would be prejudiced, for he is not 
basing his judgment on reason or justice, but on the unjust 
general attitude he has that negroes must be inferior in just 
about everything. Still, his answer might be true, on the assump- 
tion that there is evidence of inferior fissuration in the negro 
brain. Again, one might make an immediate, prejudiced decision 
that Russian music is neurotic, or at least morbid. The person’s 
judgment may be premature, based let us say on some flimsy 
analogy with Russian classic literature. Still the prejudiced 
judgment may be a true judgment; at least some music critics 
consider Russian music morbid when compared with the grave, 
healthy sorrow of Scandinavian music, with the heady gaity of 
Italian music, with the sensuousness of Wagner or the medita- 
tive majesty of Beethoven and Brahms. 

However, prejudice is generally a form of error. For that 
reason a special importance attaches to the study of the causes 
of prejudice and of the possible means for eliminating it. 

The reasoning (if so it may be called) involved in prejudice 
is most often unconscious. Hence the concept of “ pathological 
major premises ” is of interest in the explanation of the forma- 
tion of a prejudiced judgment. A pathological major premise is 
a false general principle that may never be explicitly formulated 
for critical evaluation; if it were, its falsity would be apparent, 
and it would be rejected.1_ A pathological major premise may 
itself be considered as a prejudice. Thus an individual who 
habitually commits the “ fallacy of personal excellence ” may be 
said to be prejudiced in favor of himself. Some few years ago 
the pathological premise, “ All Nordics are superior people”, 
was quite popular; the judgment of course was generally nothing 


1T. V. Moore: Cognitive Psychology (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1939), 
pp. 392-401. 
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but a prejudice. The real problem is to determine how such 
prejudiced premises become lodged in the mind. Once they are 
there it is fairly clear how they operate in the formation of 
further prejudiced judgments, for they operate as do many other 
more or less unconscious major premises: they are in the “ back- 
ground of the mind” and provide the basis for conclusion once 
a minor premise has been formulated. 


The notion of the “stereotype”, developed by Walter Lipp-: 
mann? helps us understand the formation of prejudiced judg- 
ments. In the formation of a concept of a class of objects, it is 
generally pointed out that the materials out of which the concept 
is elaborated are sense impressions. However, there is really 
more in the concept than there had been in the sense impres- 
sion.? We “ fill out” the concept of “ Nazi”, of “ Fascist”, of 
“bureaucrat”, of “gangster”, with content that is not neces- 
sarily derived from any experience with individuals subsumed 
under these terms: we have a “ picture in the head”, a “ stereo- 
type” of the class that is a composite of the real and of the 
imputed characteristics of the class. As Donald Young says, 
such stereotypes “ are never accurate either in detail or in broad 
outline ”’.* Such stereotypes, built up largely through prejudiced 
judgments, are in turn the basis of multitudes of further preju- 
dices. 

Prejudice is really a very pejorative word. Hence there is 
always at least the implication of ill-will when the term is used. 
I suppose a case could be made out to show that some attitudes 
more or less properly labeled prejudices could be explained with- 
out the hypothesis of ill-will. Thus it has been pointed out by 


2 Public Opinion (New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1922), Chapter VI. 


8 This is not the same problem as the nihil in intellectu quod non prius- 
quam in sensu. But it is a related problem. For it seems evident that if 
this axiom be taken too literally we would be subscribing to a gross sensism. 
The Scholastics insisted on some “contribution” of the mind in intellec- 
tion. Kant, even though he went too far in his insistence on the a prion 
forms of the mind, nevertheless gives us a masterful analysis of the con- 
tribution of the mind in the formation of intellectual ideas. This, too, is 
the point of Leibnitz’s famous emendation of the axiom to read thus: nihil 
in intellectu quod non priusquam in sensu NISI IPSE INTELLECTUS. 


4 American Minority Peoples: A study in Racial and Cultural Conflicts 
in the United States (New York, Harper, 1932), pp. 13-14. 
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Freeman © that in Thorndike’s Arithmetic, Book II, there is what 
may be called an unconscious capitalist prejudice. For the 
problems there accept and stress the profit motive in all business 
transactions. Thus there are no problems like this: “If a family 
needs $15 a week for food, but receives only $5 on the dole, what 
is the percentage of undernourishment?” Everyone would shout 
“communist propaganda” if such problems appeared in our 
grade school text-books. The capitalist prejudice, however, is 
unconsciously accepted. Nevertheless in general when we use 
the word prejudice we implicitly accuse a person of ill-will. 
Perhaps the term “ bias” should be preferred when no evidence 
of ill-wil! is found. 


Prejudice and Experimental Psychology 


The psychologists have studied prejudice almost exclusively in 
connection with attitudes. An attitude is defined as “a state 
of mind of the individual toward a value”.* When that atti- 
tude has been adopted without adequate examination it is called 
a prejudiced attitude. 

There are serious difficulties in the scientific study of preju- 
dices. Of course an analysis of the writings, speech and general 
behavior of men may reveal judgments and attitudes that are 
contradictory to one’s own opinions. This in itself does not prove 
that either person is prejudiced, much less which one. More- 
over, even when it seems clear, on quite objective grounds,’ that 
my judgment is true and the other person’s is false, it is very 
difficult safely and charitably to conclude that the other person’s 
judgment is prejudiced, when it may be based on quite extensive 
though inadequate examination of the available evidence. This 

5 Fide Otto Klineberg: Social Psychology (New York, Holt, 1940), pp. 
360-361. 


6“In this connection it is interesting to note that Russian educators have 
recently been disturbed by the frequency with which the profit motive has 
persisted in their arithmetic books, and have taken steps to make the 
necessary alterations in the direction of their own economic ideology.” 
(Klineberg, loc. cit.) 

7 Florian Znaniecki & W. 1. Thomas: The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America. (New York, Knopf, 1918-20). 

8“ (Veritas) cognoscitur ab intellectu secundum quod intellectus reflec- 
titur supra actum suum, non solum secundum quod cognoscit actum suum, 


sed secundum quod cognoscit proportionem eius ad rem.” St. Thomas: 
De Veritate, Q. 1, art. 9. 
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too raises a further question: perhaps the “ examination of the 
evidence ” was a prejudiced examination. This, finally, is also 
most difficult to determine empirically. 

The simple fact is that if people have prejudices, they don’t 
like to admit them. Hence their detection depends on some sort 
of indirect technique: in a sense, people often must be “ tricked ” 
into revealing their prejudices. Such a technique has been used 
by Goodwin B. Watson.® His study comprises six parts. In the 
“Inference Test”, the subjects read a short paragraph, followed 
by 7 or 8 statements, some of which follow logically from prem- 
ises in the paragraph, and some of which do not. Prejudice is 
considered to be shown when items are checked as true which 
do not follow logically from the paragraph. It might be objected 
that this is a test of reasoning, and has really nothing to do with 
prejudice. However, this portion of the test has a correlation of 
zero with two intelligence tests; intelligence tests always cor- 
relate highly with reasoning tests; hence it is not reasoning that 
is measured here. Watson holds that it was not failure to reason 
correctly that was the cause of the incorrect inferences; it was, 
instead, the strong convictions which overcame intellectual con- 
clusions. In the “ Moral Judgment Test”, the subjects are to 
indicate approval or disapproval of certain actions. If one ob- 
jects to an unwarranted search of suspected “ radical” head- 
quarters and approves a similar unwarranted search of a big 
business corporation suspected of dishonesty, it is an indication 
of prejudice. Thus here ingenious use is made of “ inconsis- 
tency ” as a measure of prejudice. 

In another study, Stagner?° asked subjects to indicate their 
approval or disapproval of fascism. ‘Then they were given a 
questionnaire which contained in disguised form items favoring 
fascist principles. If a person who professedly disapproves of 
fascism nevertheless accepts disguised fascist principles, he is 
considered as having a prejudiced attitude toward fascism that 
takes the form of a stereotype.™ 


® The Measurement of Fairmindedness. (New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1925). The work is out of print. The test, too, called the “ Watson 
Test of Public Opinion ”, is no longer available. 

10 R. Stagner: “ Fascist Attitudes: an Exploratory Story”. Journ. Soc. 
Psych. 1936, 7, pp. 309-319. 

11 Other scales of some use in the study of prejudice are the following: 
Bogardus’ “ Scale of Social Distance”; Thurstone and Chave’s “ Measure- 
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The psychologists have conducted a number of studies on the 
formation of attitudes. Since prejudice is a type of attitude, we 
can learn something here of the formation of prejudice. Some 
have suggested that prejudices may be innate.!?_ There is quite 
insufficient evidence, however, for this view. Allport }* lists two 
main factors in the formation of all attitudes: personal experi- 
ences (often of a traumatic nature) and imitation. There is 
much evidence to show that “ prestige” is a large factor in the 
formation of attitudes. Statements in a study by Saadi and 
Farnsworth 1* were most generally accepted when attributed to 
a@ person who was liked and were least accepted when linked 
with a disliked person. There is some negative correlation be- 
tween degrees of prejudice and amount of information on a given 
question. The existence of a negative correlation indicates that 
ignorance is often a factor in prejudice; that the correlation is 
fairly low indicates that something besides mere lack of knowl- 
edge is operative in the formation of prejudices. 

Something can be learned about the formation of prejudiced 
attitudes from a number of studies on their modification. Many 
studies show some modification of attitudes through specially 
designed courses in schools, through specific reading assignments, 
and through the use of motion pictures. However, the modifi- 
cations are often not large; and there are some peculiar results 
reported. In one study * there was a slight but reliable gain in 
conservatism in social attitudes under conservative teachers, and 


ment of Social Attitudes”; Harper’s “ A Social Study”; Allport and Ver- 
non’s “A Study of Values”; Hunter’s “A Test of Social Attitudes”; 
Lentz’s “ Conservatism-Radicalism Opinionaire” and “The Minnesota In- 
ventories of Social Attitudes”, by Williamson and Darley. 


12“The problem of race prejudice is sometimes stated in terms of a 
direct, biologically determined hostility or aggressiveness between different 
racial groups.” (Klineberg, op. cit., pp. 346-347.) Cfr. also H. T. Moore: 
“Tnnate Factors in Radicalism and Conservatism”, Journ. Abn. & Soc. 
Psych., 1929, 35, 220-238. Allport inclines towards this view in his theory 
of the influence of “ personality type” on attitudes. 


18 G. W. Allport: “ Attitudes”, Hndbk. Soc. Psych. (Ed. by Carl Murchi- 
son). (Worcester, Clark Univ., 1935.) 


14M. Saadi & P.R. Farnsworth: “ The degrees of acceptance of dogmatic 
statements and preferences for their supposed makers.” J. Abn. & Soc. 
Psych., 1934, 29, pp. 143-150. 

15 A. Kroll: “ The teacher’s influence upon the social attitude of boys in 
the twelfth grade”. Journ. Educ. Psycho. 1934, 25, pp. 274-280. 
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a very great loss in conservatism under radical teachers. This 
finding suggests clearly that something more than mere infor- 
mation is important in the modification of attitudes. Moreover, 
changes in the opposite direction to the teacher’s attitude have 
been reported.4* Hence it is naive to suppose that instruction 
alone is sufficient to remove prejudice. 

This suggests that certain emotional factors are at work in 
the formation and modification of attitudes of prejudice. Indeed; 
it seems that few reasoning processes of any kind are altogether 
free of irrational elements.1*7 There is ample evidence to show 
that emotional factors do influence our decisions. Thus, in an 
elaborate experiment conducted in an actual life situation 1* it 
was found an emotional appeal to voters was three times as 
effective as a rational appeal. However, there is some contra- 
dictory evidence,!® which indicates that any purely “ emotional ” 
theory of reasoning is likewise unsatisfactory. 

There is some interesting evidence to show that prejudices are 
better eradicated by actual “contrary” personal experiences 
than by mere imparting of information. Thus F. T. Smith 7° 
reports that significant reductions in prejudice against the negro 
were brought about by “ cultural” visits to Harlem. Minard 71 


16 A. J. Manske: The Reflection of Teachers’ Attitudes in the Attitudes 
of their Pupils. (Doctoral Dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia, 1935). 
Fide Murphy, Murphy & Newcomb: Exzperimental Social Psychology. 
(New York, Harper, 1937), p. 951. 


17S§t. Thomas points out that especially in youth “diversis motibus 
passionum anima fluctuat”. (Summa Contra Gentiles, 1, 4.) “That pas- 
sion perverts judgment, is an observation sufficiently trite; but the more 
general observation of which it should form part, that emotion of every 
kind and degree disturbs the intellectual balance, is not trite, and even 
where recognized, is not duly taken into account. Stated in full, the truth 
is that no propositions, save those which are absolutely indifferent to us, 
immediately and remotely, can be contemplated without likings and repug- 
nances affecting the opinions we form about them.” Herbert Spencer: The 
Study of Sociology (New York, Appleton, 1896), p. 133. 

18G. W. Hartmann: “A field experiment on the comparative effective- 
ness of ‘emotional’ and ‘ rational’ political leaflets in determining election 
results.” Journ. Abn. & Soc. Psych., 1936, 31, 99-114. 


19 F, W. Knower: “ Experimental studies in changes of attitudes.” Journ. 
Soc. Psych., 1935, 6, 315-347. Miriam Dunn: “The Psychology of Reason- 
ing”. Stud. Psych. & Psychiat., 1926, I, p. 123. 

20 Fide Murphy, Murphy & Newcomb: op. cit., p. 973. 

21“ Race attitudes of Iowa children”. Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. Char., 
1931, 4, #2. 
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also reports that “ life situations” were much more effective in 
reducing prejudice than mere instruction. 

Thorndike as usual has an over-simple explanation in terms 
of the “ law of effect”: “We have found that the same forces 
of repetition and reward, occurrence and confirming reaction, 
which cause the strengthening of connections leading to ideas 
and acts also cause the strengthening of connections leading to 
wants, interests and attitudes. The essentials of training of the 
emotional and appetitive activities is then to induce the person 
to make the desired response and to reward it.” 2? This expla- 
nation of course stands or falls with the whole theory of “the 
law of effect”, which Thorndike has been propounding for years. 
The “law” is still an interesting “theory ” without adequate 
proof. 

Murphy, Murphy & Newcomb list three factors in the modifi- 
cation of attitudes: vivid experiences, absence of strong counter- 
influences, prestige value.2* They hold, moreover, that we de- 
velop prejudices largely because of a conflict between our group 
and the group against which the prejudice is held. In this con- 
nection Klineberg?* has a stimulating suggestion: prejudice 
exists because something is to be gained by it. He admits that 
education and experience may reduce prejudice, without how- 
ever doing away with it altogether. 

Thus we have from experimental psychology some interesting 
suggestions and some definite conclusions; but on the whole we 
have but meager and inadequate evidence with regard to the 
nature and causes of prejudice. 


Prejudice and Philosophy 


We must not conclude from the meagerness of scientific data 
that nothing certain can be known about prejudice. If we did 
this we would ourselves be subscribing to one of the most char- 


22 The Psychology of Wants, Interests and Attitudes (New York, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1935), p. 212. 


23 Op. cit., p. 979. 

24“ This gain is usually directly economic. . . . It may also serve as an 
instrument in the hands of those in authority to persuade the people that 
a minority group is responsible for all of their misfortunes. . . . Prejudice 
may be completely eliminated only in a socio-economic system in which 


one person’s success or security is not dependent upon another’s failure.” 
Op. cit., Chapter XIV, passim. - 
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acteristic of contemporary prejudices: the view that truth can 
be known only through empirical science. 

We are aware, from a philosophical analysis of the activities 
of the human mind in knowing truth, that various factors may 
operate to prevent us from arriving at truth. In any careful 
analysis of even the simplest act of thought, it is discovered as 
a prime fact of experience that the mind knows objects. Now 
the mind may know objects without any possibility of error, i.e., 
when it knows them under the aspect of being. The mind can- 
not know unless something is known, and the affirmation of the 
existence of this something is an affirmation of being.2> Error, 
or prejudice, cannot be possible here. But there are other affir- 
mations of the human mind than this basic affirmation of being. 
Truth would seem ridiculous if we never said anything but Est, 
Est, Est. There are, first of all, further elaborations of the prime 
affirmation of being,?* in which we obtain a much richer insight 
into the nature of reality. Here we can fall into error through 
commission of logical fallacy. Moreover, we make affirmations 
that refer not to the “ existential” character of beings, but to 
their “ phenomenal” aspects. These judgments are not strictly 
intellectual: they are judgments about how things appear, and 
these appearances are known through the senses. Now it is well 
known that in the sensory act there is some “ deformation” of 
reality: every item of sensory knowledge is a synthesis of sub- 
ject and object, and since there is a “ contribution ” by the organ, 
there is to that extent a “ deformation ”.*7 Thus light is known, 
not as waves of so many Angstrom units, nor as photons, nor as 
quanta, but as the psychological phenomenon “light”. Hence 
error is possible. Moreover, man is not at all exclusively a 
“rational animal”. Nicolas Balthasar says he is sensitivo- 
intellectativo-delectativo-volontaire. This emphasizes especially 
the fact that emotional and volitional elements enter into most 


25 Hence instead of Cogito, ergo sum, it is better to say Cogito, ergo est 
aliquid. Perhaps it were best to take the two together as the starting-point 
of epistemology. 

26 The transcendentals. In fact, the whole of metaphysics might be con- 
sidered a commentary on and an elaboration of the judgment of existence. 

27 “ Tntellection ” escapes this deformation because intellect knows real- 
ity under the aspect of being; and reality is being just as is intellect. 
Hence the “ mode” of the two is the same, which is not true in sensory 
knowledge. 
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of our judgments. The question of emotional influences has been 
considered above, in our section on the experimental psychology 
of prejudice. Indeed, it is hardly necessary to point out that 
the human race does not need to wait for elaborate proofs from 
our psychological laboratories that emotional factors influence 
thought. “I was so excited that I couldn’t think”, is an ex- 
pression packed with the experience of centuries. Moreover, the 
“ will to believe ” is of tremendous importance in the acceptance 
of evidence. It is altogether too naive and simplist to assert that 
the mind always assents to truth on the basis of adequate objec- 
tive evidence. This happens sometimes,—how often no one should 
venture to say. The mind assents too often merely because the 
mind wants to assent. We “see” what we are looking for; we 
“believe” what we want to believe; we “learn” because we 
have the will to learn. 

It should be pointed out that it is likewise naive to assert that 
all distortions of truth, be they prejudiced or otherwise, are due 
to the influence of the emotions. Spencer overestimates the in- 
fluence of emotional factors here. There is another factor, ex- 
tremely subtle, but extremely potent. Let us call it the principle 
of “self-consistency ”. The principle is operating whenever we 
hesitate to admit any truth that conflicts with our cherished 
attitudes. We insist that all new data be fitted to the mold of 
our own Weltanschauung. And still we probably claim that we 
are free from prejudice, have an open mind. It is sometimes 
indeed questioned how desirable it would be to have a completely 
open mind. From one point of view at least it seems impossible, 
for quidquid recipitur, recipitur ad modum recipientis. Here 
again is the problem of “ deformation”. Because of this prin- 
ciple of “ self-consistency ”, “each one understands (the spoken 
word) according to what he is, and interprets it in the light of 
his experience—in which is involved the whole mystery of his 
personality . . . it has not been sufficiently noted how wide- 
spread is this anthropomorphism in us, how almost incurable is 
our tendency to give every truth our own countenance. ... To 
know we must be reborn: we must be wholly new and offer to 
the light a flawless transparence: we must be perfectly disinter- 
ested to let ourselves be acted upon by all the intelligible data 
of human experience: in fact we must be poor in spirit.” 2° 


28 Maurice Zundel: Our Lady of Wisdom (New York, Sheed & Ward, 
1940), pp. 40-41. 
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We are assuming here that certain prejudices are so harmful 
to the integrity of the human race that we should do our best to 
eradicate them. We might learn here from the advice of Dor- 
othy Thompson,”® when she says that it is impossible for us to 
make up Germany’s mind about what the New Order in the 
world should be after the war until we make up our own mind. 
It is the old saw about those people who inhabit glass houses. 
Hence there is necessary a thorough analysis of our own preju- - 
dices, and a thorough analysis of prejudice itself. This demands 
nothing less than the exercise of what might be called meta- 
physical asceticism: it is the task of a humble man. That is 
what Zundel means when he says we must be “ poor in spirit ”’. 

A philosophical analysis of prejudice would profitably be 
prefaced by an analysis of the bias of the philosopher. I use 
the word “bias” here rather than “ prejudice ” because it is a 
kinder word, and I don’t want to “ prejudice” philosopher- 
readers against this essay unduly. We are here in the midst of 
a problem that is absolutely gigantic. Someone, for example, has 
suggested that every philosopher is basically either Platonist or 
Aristotelian in bias. It has been pointed out, too, that the whole 
of Eastern thought is cast in a “ mold” that is determined partly 
by race, partly indeed by language.*° It is, in this same connec- 
tion, nothing short of amazing that within the Scholastic fold 
most Dominicans give Dominican nuances to Scholasticism; most 
Jesuits give Jesuit nuances; most Franciscans give Franciscan 
nuances. It is really expecting too much to ask us to believe 
that each group is exclusively influenced by objective evidence. 
That there have been strong emotional factors operative here is 
known by every student of the history of philosophy. But there 
are other factors too, especially the principle of “ self-consis- 
tency ”. There is fidelity to “ one’s own countenance ”; loyalty 
to one’s own group. These factors are largely subconscious; 


29 Listen, Hans. (New York, 1942.) 


80 Certain bold thinkers suggest that there never can be any mass con- 
version of the Eastern world until certain truths of Revelation are put in 
other than Aristotelian phraseology. Some believe that several of Aris- 
totle’s distinctions depend not so much on basic realities as on the pecu- 
liarities of the Greek language. Maunther states: “If Aristotle had spoken 
Chinese or Dacotan, he would have had to adopt an entirely different 
logic, or at any rate an entirely different theory of categories.” (Fide 
Ogden & Richards: The Meaning of Meaning (2nd Ed., 1927), p. 50. 
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perhaps the best evidence of this is the fact that they are seldom 
analyzed, rarely even pointed out, and almost never admitted. 

Another subtle influence in the preservation of philosophical 
biases is a peculiar form of “ nominalism ”,—a nominalism that 
might be called the worship of words. Our manuals of philos- 
ophy are full of this sort of thing. The function of language 
should be to assist thought, to synthesize it, to express it. Too 
often language merely stultifies thought. Terms are coined for 
special purposes, and centuries may pass before they are ade- 
quately analyzed and their implications thought through. Vis 
aestimativa, species intelligibilis, abstraction, are cases in point. 
It should be pointed out that scientists and non-Scholastic phil- 
osophers are guilty of the same obfuscation. In psychology we 
have Gestalten, “ the law of effect ”, the censor, the libido. There 
is no thoroughly adequate analysis of any of these terms. They 
have the pretense of being scientific terms, but they are not 
rigidly defined, as all scientific terms should be, in relation to 
techniques of measurement. In philosophy it is very popular 
today for everyone to talk about “value”: there is not, how- 
ever, a clear notion of what is meant. Also, most contemporary 
philosophers do not hesitate to use the term “ spiritual”; the 
only thing certain about their use of the term is that they do not 
give it its Scholastic connotation. 

Finally, once a metaphysical synthesis is accepted, there is 
always some bias in the subsuming of new notions to the system. 
A judgment often is accepted or rejected because it fits into or 
is embarrassing to a given “system”. I am not saying that the 
system is assumed by all philosophers who adhere to it. But I 
am pointing out what should be obvious: that most of us accept 
a given system of philosophy, not because we have taken the 
trouble to examine all systems of philosophy, and have by weight 
of objective evidence accepted one rather than another. Indeed, 
most of us don’t even know adequately the system we have 
accepted. What else is this than “a judgment or opinion formed 
without due examination”? Perhaps humility is, after all, one 
of the characteristics of a truly great intellect. Perhaps this is 
the reason Descartes and Kant are so unpopular in some quar- 
ters: we cannot allow ourselves to admit that these intellectual 
giants have something to contribute to a philosophia perennis. 
An accepted system tends to cast an aura over all one’s thinking. 
Witness the squirming of contemporary psychologists who would 
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have nothing to do with “ extra-sensory perception” even if it 
were a clearly demonstrated fact: there is no room for it in 
their materialism. Witness the biologists who, even in their 
philosophical thinking, reject all notion of entelechy because it 
conflicts with their mechanism. Witness scores of contemporary 
philosophers who have no patience with the Decalogue for the 
sole reason that it is incompatible with their ethical relativism. 

What the world is waiting for in philosophy is a humble man . 
of gigantic intellect, a saintly thinker, another Augustine, an- 
other Aquinas, who will synthesize for us again the wisdom of 
all the ages, including our own. If Aquinas had been prejudiced, 
he would not have admitted certain Arabian notions into his 
Aristotelian synthesis; he would not even have admitted Aris- 
totle to sit down at the same table with the Fathers. We all 
know the grandeur of his synthesis; it is not sufficiently appre- 
ciated that it was the synthesis of a gloriously humble man who 
put truth above partisanship. 

Philosophers, of all people, should be free of bias, for phil- 
osophy is a critical attempt at knowledge of the real. Philoso- 
phers, too, must examine and refute prejudices wherever they 
discover them. They should therefore beware of the “beam” 
in their own eyes.*4 

The above analysis indicates to us that propaganda can be 
really effective only when there is a state of readiness for it in 
the pre-existing attitudes of the people. Klineberg ** points out 
that although the Nazi propaganda in Germany has followed 
really admirable psychological techniques, still the soil had to be 
prepared. And prepared it was by defeat in 1914, by Versailles, 
by inflation, by party excesses in the ’20s. Hence it is clear that 
a philosopher who would reduce prejudice in the world must 
somehow reach the “ pre-existing attitudes” that are the fertile 
ground for prejudice. Thus, in demonstrating the existence of 
God, one can get nowhere with a person who insists that nothing 
is demonstrable unless it can be measured. He is prejudiced 
against the truth of God’s existence because he is prejudiced 
in favor of a rigid positivism. 


31 Matt., 7, 3. 


32 Op. cit., p. 355. Cfr. also W. K. Pfeiler: War and the German Mind, 
the Testimony of Men of Fiction who Fought at the Front. (New York, 
Columbia Univ., 1941.) 
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We have seen from scientific psychology that it is difficult to 
determine by precise quantitative techniques the presence and 
extent of prejudices. Prejudices are not innate; they are the 
result of imitation, of personal experience, and to some extent 
of lack of information. By definition a prejudice need not in- 
volve ill-will; if one defines prejudice to include ill-will, then the 
cognate attitude without ill-will would be called a bias. Preju- 
dices are partly modified by imparting true information with 
appropriate emotional appeal, by vivid contrary experiences, by 
prestige influences. The complete eradication of any given preju- 
dice involves also the eradication of strong pre-existing attitudes 
(perhaps pathological major premises) that are anterior to the 
prejudice. There is work for scientists in the study of the de- 
tection of prejudices and of the techniques for their modification. 
Philosophers, after an analysis of their own biases, should reflect 
critically on the nature of prejudice itself; especially might they 
study the emotional content of prejudice, the importance of the 
“worship of words” in perpetuating prejudices, the influence of 
strong metaphysical systems on all subsequent notions, and the 
necessity for lucid open-mindedness and “ good-will” in freeing 
the mind from prejudice. 

JoHN W. Srarrorp, C.S.V. 


Department of Psychology and Psychiatry 
The Catholic University of America 





TEACHING THE TRUTH: THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


HOMISM has very little in common with either liberalism 

or totalitarianism. Yet both of these recognize the funda- 
mental principle of the Thomistic doctrine of liberty: the source 
of human freedom is in the intellect.1 They may accept it only 
implicitly; they may understand it in a sense quite different 
from the metaphysical sense in which it is understood by the 
Thomists; but the fact that they do see in the mind the basic 
source of all freedom is evident from the way intellectual liberty 
is defended by the one and attacked by the other. There are in 
fact few liberals, if any, no matter how extreme their liberalism 


1“ Totius libertatis radix est in ratione constituta.” De Ver. XXIV, 2. 
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may be, who are not willing to admit the legitimacy of some 
form of restriction in the practical order of human action. But 
the thing that every liberal especially resents is any intrusion of 
authority into the realm of opinion and knowledge? On the 
other hand, while the totalitarian governments have, to be sure, 
made short shrift of every form of human freedom, they have 
attacked no liberty with more vicious and more systematic per- 
versity than the liberty of the intellect. For the first time in’ 
history, perhaps, a political power has succeeded in exercising 
physical coercion upon the mind in a systematic way.’ As Pro- 
fessor Dewey has pointed out, we must rid ourselves of the delu- 
sion “ that totalitarianism rests upon external coercion alone.’ ¢ 
We shall in fact understand very little of its true nature unless 
we see it as essentially a ruthless and brutal invasion of a 
material force into the sanctuary of the mind.®> And for the 
philosopher of totalitarianism this invasion is far more signifi- 
cant than the invasion of Poland. 

Traditionally, the Academy has been considered an independ- 
ence hall where intellectual freedom should be fostered and de- 
veloped. Those who are guilty of the famous Sprung iiber das 
Mittelalter are accustomed to think that in the Middle Ages 
academic freedom was practically non-existent, and that thought 
was hidebound by ecclesiastical dogmatism. But anyone at all 
acquainted with the intellectual life of the universities of that 
period knows how true are the following lines of Cardinal 
Newman: 


This is the very age of Universities; it is the classical period 
of the schoolmen; it is the splendid and palmary instance of the 
wise policy and large liberality of the Church, as regards philo- 
sophical inquiry. If there ever was a time when the intellect went 


2 Cf. John Stuart Mill, Essay on Liberty (New York: Macmillan, 1926), 
Chapter II: “Liberty of Thought and Discussion”; Professor Harold J. 
Laski, Liberty in the Modern State (London: Harper and Brothers, 1930), 
Chapter II: “ Freedom of the Mind”; Professor L. T. Hobhouse, Liberal- 
ism (New York: H. Holt and Co.), Chapter VI: “The Heart of Lib- 
eralism.” 

3 For a discussion of how this is achieved through intensive propaganda 
see Yves Simon, Nature and Functions of Authority (Milwaukee: Mar- 
quette University Press, 1940), pp. 56, 57. 

4 Freedom and Culture (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1939), p. 11. 


5 Cf. Archibald MacLeish, “The Attack on the Scholar’s World,” Satur- 
day Review of Literature, July 18, 1942. 
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wild, and had a licentious revel, it was at the date I speak of. 
When was there ever a more curious, more meddling, bolder, keener, 
more penetrating, more rationalistic exercise of the reason than at 
that time? What class of questions did that subtle, metaphysical 
spirit not scrutinize? What premise was allowed without examina- 
tion? What principle was not traced to its first origin, and exhibited 
in its most naked shape? ®& 


In modern times schools, and especially universities, have car- 
ried on an unceasing warfare to maintain and increase academic 
freedom; and nowhere has this warfare been carried on with 
greater zeal and enthusiasm than in Germany. The struggle for 
academic freedom there—a struggle in which many of the best 
known German philosophers took part: Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
Humboldt, and Schleiermacher—has made the German Lehrfret- 
heit and Lehrnfretheit proverbial. Helmholtz could boast that 
the German universities of his day were the freest in the world. 
Under the Weimar Republic they were free—so free that they 
left freedom completely unprotected. Anyone acquainted with 
the genesis of Hitlerism knows how the early enthusiasts of the 
movement used the academic freedom of the universities to 
spread the pestilential virus of National Socialism. 

Today academic freedom, like every other freedom, is dead in 
the Third Reich. In the first four years of the Nazi régime 1630 
teachers lost their positions.’ The schools have been completely 
politicized. Teachers are no longer free to teach what is true; 
they are forced to indoctrinate their students with the official 
Nazi Weltanschauung. The great German Universities, to which 
the world will ever stand in deep debt, are no longer devoted to 
the contemplation of universal truth; they are mere instruments 
to implement the progress of Nazi action. At the five hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the University of 
Heidelberg the Nazi Minister of education advised scholars to 
free themselves from “the false idea of objectivity ” because 
“the old idea of science based on the sovereign right of abstract 
intellectual activity has gone forever.” Ernst Krieck, former 
president of the University of Frankfurt, and a prominent Nazi 
educator, has given us the Nazi concept of academic freedom: 


6 Idea of a University (Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1927), p. 447. 

7 For a good discussion of the status of the German universities in the 
Third Reich see E. Y. Hartshorne, The German Universities and National 
Socialism (London: G. Allen and Unwin, 1937). 
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“The German state will henceforth define ... as freedom of 
research what the people need to have done.” ® In keeping with 
this educational ideology, abstract, theoretical studies have been 
in large measure suppressed, and only those studies which may 
be immediately converted into action have been encouraged. 
The former are now known as jewish studies, and the latter as 
aryan or german. All this demonstrates how seriously the Nazis 
have taken Goethe’s dictum that in the beginning was not the 
Logos, but Action. 

Similar academic conditions exist in the other totalitarian 
countries. In Russia strict ideological conformity is imposed 
upon all teachers. ‘“ Marxism .. . regards as scientifically and 
artistically ‘true’ only that which aids the proletariat in its 
struggle to overthrow capitalism and to establish a classless soci- 
ety.”® How close the Russian educational ideology is to that 
of the Nazis may be gathered from the following statement of 
Lenin: “ Education in a proletarian dictatorship can never be 
chiefly an intellectual affair. . . . I condemn unconditionally 
intellectualism in study and teaching. . . . Our task is to over- 
throw the middle class and we declare openly that the intellec- 
tual school apart from politics is a lie and an hypocrisy.” 1° 
The distinction made by the Nazis between jewish and aryan 
mathematics and physics is but an imitation of the distinction 
in vogue among the Communists between capitalistic and marxist 
mathematics and physics. In Italy too the Academy has lost its 
freedom, although the means used by the government to control 


8 Nationalpolitische Erziehung (Leipzig: Armanen Verlag, 1938). Cited 
by V. A. McCrossen in “ How Totalitarian is Our Education?” Association 
of American Colleges Bulletin, 28: October 1, 1942, p. 435. Cf. “Science 
and Intellectual Liberty,” in School and Society, Vol. 39, pp. 706-707. The 
Nazis’ use of the prefix Wehr- is also highly significant. Physics has be- 
come Wehrphysik, Botany Wehrbotanik, Medicine Wehrmedizin, etc. Nazi 
ideologists have suggested that the only true basis for the unification of 
knowledge consists in considering all of the various sciences as mere aspects 
of the one universal Wehrwissenschaft. Could a more monstrous kind of 
instrumentalism be imagined! 


9“ Freedom of Artistic Expression and Scientific Inquiry in Russia,” by 
Philip E. Mosely, in The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Vol. 200, p. 254. 


10 Address before the Proletarian Teachers’ Central Committee, 1919. 
Cited by V. A. McCrossen in “ How Totalitarian is Our Education?” Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges Bulletin, 28: October 1942, p. 438. 
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teaching and learning have generally been less drastic than those 
employed in Germany and Russia.14_ Nor has the oriental part- 
ner of the Axis failed to follow this same policy of intellectual 
enslavement. In 1935 the Japanese government established a 
Bureau of Thought Supervision in the National Department of 
Education. 

The totalitarian states realize only too clearly that the source 
of human freedom is in the intellect. They know that in order 
to survive they must develop in their citizens a servile mind. 
In this regard, their rejection of abstract, universal knowledge 
in favor of practical, technological studies is highly significant. 
The servile mind is the nominalistic, pragmatic mind, the mind 
which was once described by Plato as the mind of those who 
“cling to the trunks of trees and hug boulders.” As the will 
would be unable to save itself from the tyranny of the particular 
good if the intellect could not know the universal good, so the 
slave of the totalitarian state will find it difficult to free himself 
from the actual existential order in which he finds himself, unless 
he is given the opportunity to contemplate the essential, uni- 
versal order of things. 

In this problem of academic freedom it is easy to be descrip- 
tive, but extremely difficult to be normative. It is easy to con- 
demn the suppression of academic freedom in the totalitarian 
states, but very difficult to determine how much freedom should 
be granted to the schools in a democracy. There is always the 
temptation, of course, to adopt the simplicist solution, which 
merely distinguishes between liberty and license; but this solu- 
tion solves nothing unless we are prepared to say what in the 
concrete constitutes liberty and what constitutes license. After 
all, even the extreme liberals are generally willing to admit this 
distinction in the abstract. To my mind the crux of the whole 
problem lies in the fact that the Academy is the meeting place 
of two different orders: the speculative order of contemplation, 
and the practical order of human action. The speculative order 
is the order proper to the intellect, whose only good is the true. 
It is an order that is eminently free, since in it human activity 
achieves its highest form of immanence. It is an order in which 


11 Cf. Max Ascoli, “The Press and the Universities in Italy,” in The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 200, 
pp. 235-253. 
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there are no ends to be achieved, no purposes to be pursued, for 
the object of intellectual activity is not an end-object, but purely 
and simply an object. Here the word “ must” has no meaning, 
for it is not the order of things that should be, but simply the 
order of things that are. Here there are no values except the 
pure speculative value of objectivity. This order is free, para- 
doxically, because human freedom does not enter into it essen- 
tially, and therefore there is no question of an ordering to an 
end. The practical order, on the other hand, is the order of ends 
in view, of goals to be achieved. It is an order that is essentially 
pragmatic, and therefore one in which other values must be 
cherished besides the speculative value of objectivity. Here 
liberty becomes restricted, for necessary ends demand a necessary 
direction. Now the Academy is, as we have said, the meeting 
place of these two orders, and it is this that constitutes the essence 
of the problem of academic freedom. 

First of all, the Academy is essentially a place where the 
mind devotes itself to the discovery and contemplation of truth— 
an activity which by itself belongs purely to the speculative 
order, and which is, therefore, per se free of all laws except the 
intrinsic laws of thought. But the Academy is not only that; 
it is at the same time essentially a place where knowledge is 
communicated by concrete human persons to other concrete 
human persons, all of whom have definite human ends which they 
must achieve, and values which they must cherish. This is an 
activity of the practical order; it is therefore susceptible of ex- 
trinsic law. In this connection it is interesting to note that in 
his treatise De Magistro in Quaestiones Disputatae de Veritate * 
St. Thomas raises the question whether teaching belongs to the 
contemplative or to the active life. And he answers that while 
it belongs essentially to both, it belongs more properly to the 
active than to the contemplative; for though it pertains to both 


12XT, 4. “In actu autem docendi invenimus duplicem materiam; in 
cuius signum etiam actus docendi duplici actui conjungitur. Est, siquidem, 
una eius materia ipsa res quae docetur; alia vero ille cui scientia traditur. 
Ratione igitur primae materiae actus doctrinae ad vitam contemplativam 
pertinet, sed ratione secundae pertinet ad activam; sed ex parte finis doc- 
trina solummodo ad v:‘2m activam pertinere videtur: quia ultima materia 
eius, in qua finem intentum consequitur, est activae vitae materia. Unde 
ad activam magis pertinet quam ad contemplativam; quamvis etiam quod- 
ammodo ad contemplativam pertineat.” 
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because of its materia, it pertains only to the active life if con- 


sidered from the point of view of its end—the good of one’s . 
neighbor. 


Now, each of the two orders involved in academic activity has 
its own exigencies; each has its own rights. And one cannot 
hope to solve adequately the problem of academic freedom except 
by taking into consideration all of these exigencies and rights. 
As we have suggested, there are some forms of academic activity 
which belong predominantly, and in some cases almost exclu- 
sively, to the speculative order. Such activities must be allowed 
to enjoy a large measure of liberty. This is particularly true of 
the research work carried on in universities. We feel, therefore, 
that the American Association of University Professors was justi- 
fied in adopting the following statement as the first principle of 
its policy of academic freedom: “ A university or college may 
not place any restraint upon the teacher’s freedom in investiga- 
tion, unless restriction upon the amount of time devoted to it 
becomes necessary in order to prevent undue interference with 
teaching duties.” 1% But there are other academic activities in 
which the practical order has a large part, and in a sense a pre- 
dominant part, to play. This is true of the activity most proper 
to the Academy, the activity of teaching. Here, as we have 
suggested, liberty may often be restricted by the imposition of 
laws extrinsic to the speculative order because definite practical 
ends to be achieved determine a definite direction to be followed. 
The second principle adopted by the American Association of 
University Professors deals with this practical activity of teach- 
ing: “A university or college may not impose any limitation 
upon the teacher’s freedom in the exposition of his own subject 
in the classroom . . . except in so far as the necessity of adapt- 
ing instructions to the needs of immature students... limit the 
scope and character of instruction.” We find this statement 
quite acceptable, provided the right interpretation be put on the 
phrase we have italicized. But it is precisely in connection with 


this interpretation that most of the difficulties of the problem 
are encountered. 


13 Washington Conference, Jan. 1925. Cf. Bulletin of the Association, 
XVIII, May 5, 1932; XXIV, Jan. 1, 1938. This Association was founded 
in New York in 1915 for the explicit purpose of defending and promoting 
academic freedom. Its first president was John Dewey. 
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It should be quite obvious from what has been said that the 
problem of academic freedom is very closely analogous to the 
problem of art and prudence.’* Although pertaining to the 
practical intellect, art, like wisdom, is eminently free, because, 
unlike prudence, it is something exclusively intellectual, and 
therefore something pertaining to the transcendental order. Its 
proper good is not the bonwm operantis, but the bonwm operis. 
In other words, its object is not an end-object, but an effect- 
object. Art, then, considered by itself, that is from the point of 
view of the object, is amoral, and therefore free from any order- 
ing to an end. But considered in its concrete setting, and from 
the point of view of the subject, art is human action, and there- 
fore bound by the laws which direct all human action towards 
its necessary end. A moral power, therefore, may legitimately 
extend its control to the realm of art, but the laws which it lays 
down must remain purely extrinsic. It cannot presume to dic- 
tate the laws that are intrinsic to art itself. Its control, more- 
over, must be exercised in such a way that the ends and exi- 
gencies of both art and prudence are taken into consideration. 

In an analogous way, the speculative order considered by itself 
is, as we have said, eminently free, because its object is not an 
end-object, but simply an object. But in its concrete human 
context, as it is found in the Academy, it is bound up with the 
practical order, and thus in some measure comes under the con- 
trol of the moral power or powers which govern that order. But 
once again this control must remain purely extrinsic. In this 
sense we may accept Dewey’s statement: “ Education is auton- 
omous and should be free to determine its own ends, its own 
objectives. To go outside the educational function to borrow 
objectives from an external source is to surrender the educa- 
tional cause.” 17 Authority that pertains to the practical order 
alone can only tell us what is good; it cannot tell us what is 


14 The problem of art and prudence may, of course, be considered one 
aspect of the problem of academic freedom. 


15“ Ars magis convenit cum habitibus speculativis in ratione virtutis 
quam cum prudentia.” I-II, 57, 3, ad 3. 


16 Cf. Adler, Art and Prudence (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1937), p. 90. 


17 The Sources of the Science of Education (New York: H. Liveright, 
1929), p. 74. 
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true. This point is emphasized by St. Thomas in his commen- 
tary on the Ethics of Aristotle.1® “ Politics,” he says, “ may 
give orders to the speculative sciences, but only in the exercise 
of such sciences, and not in the determination of the work.” In 
other words, it may govern them in so far as, “ being voluntary 
actions, they pertain to the matter of morality and are thus 
capable of being ordered to the end of human life.” But the 
intrinsic laws of the speculative order itself remain beyond the 
grasp of politics, for they are “not of the province of human 
life and depend only on the nature of things.” In the order of 
contemplation, that is, in the order in which the human person 
is most truly a person and not just an individual, there are things 
that are not Caesar’s. 

Now the speculative order is more directly subject to the con- 
trol of a moral power than art is because it is more intimately 
and more essentially bound up with the moral order. Art’s im- 
pact upon morality is in a sense purely accidental, and it ordi- 
narily affects in a more or less temporary way only the matter 
of the human act—the right ordering of the appetites. The 
connection between speculative truth and morality, on the other 
hand, is essential. Upon it depends the form of the human act. 
And that is why “ any theoretical error concerning the great 
metaphysical and moral truths radically corrupts the source from 
which right action springs. The right intention of the end and 
the domination over the means are born of the knowledge of the 
truth. Veritas liberabit vos.” ?® Art’s threat to morality is inde- 
pendent of the goodness or badness of the art itself. Good art 
may be, and often is, a greater threat than bad art. But ordi- 
narily it is only bad speculation, or error, which constitutes a 
threat to morality. I say “ ordinarily ” because truth may acci- 
dentally serve, if not as the cause, at least as the occasion of 
moral evil. And that is why we cannot agree with the following 
statement made by Bertrand Russell in connection with sex edu- 
cation: “It should be one of the fundamental principles of any 
sound ethic that all knowledge is good, and that to this no ex- 
ception whatever can be admitted.” ?° At least we cannot admit 


18 Liber I, lectio 2. 


19 Yves Simon, “ Liberty and Authority,” in Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association, 1940, Vol. 16, p. 110. 


20 Education in the Modern World (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 
1932), p. 115. 
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it without making qualifications and without denying the prac- 
tical applications he draws from it. It is one of the greatest 
humiliations of our poor human nature that for it truth can 
be an evil. 

The great fault of the authoritarians in this question is that 
they tend to make all academic activity simply an affair of the 
practical order. They tend to overlook the autonomy which is 
of the very nature of the speculative order and which, therefore, 
is essential to the very life of a school, and especially of a uni- 
versity. When this tendency is brought to its ultimate term, as 
it has been in Germany and Russia, it results in pragmatism, 
which destroys the very nature of truth by destroying its specu- 
lative meaning. Without a large measure of liberty a university 
loses its very character as a university. As Cardinal Newman 
has pointed out: 


It is a matter of primary importance in the cultivation of those 
sciences, in which truth is discoverable by the human intellect, that 
the investigator should be free, independent, unshackled in his move- 
ments; that he should be allowed and enabled, without impediment, 
to fix his mind intently, nay, exclusively, on his special object with- 
out the risk of being distracted every other minute in the process 
and progress of his inquiry.21 


On the other hand, the great fault of the liberals is that they 
tend to carry over into the practical order the autonomy that is 
proper to the speculative order alone. This confusion between 
the two orders is evident in the following statement of Paulsen: 
“Science knows not of statutes, of limitations, or prescriptions, 
hence of no absolutely established possession. Consequently, real 
scientific instruction can only mean absolutely free instruc- 
tion.” 2. We find this same error in Bertrand Russell’s opinion 
of the meaning of academic freedom: 


The essence of academic freedom is that teachers should be chosen 
for their expertness in the subject they are to teach, and that the 
judges of this expertness should be other experts. . . . The opponents 
of academic freedom hold that other conditions besides a man’s skill 
in his own department should be taken into consideration.2 


21 Idea of a University, p. 449. 

22 Quoted by Donat, The Freedom of Science (New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner Co., 1914), p. 312. 

23 Quoted by Ruth Byrns in “ Freedom for the Teacher Within Reason 
and Right,” America, July 13, 1940, p. 374. 
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It is quite characteristic of the liberal mind that it fails to take 
into sufficient account the concrete contingencies which condition 
everything in the practical order. It tends to hypostatize science, 
thus giving to the fallible scientist the infallibility of Science 
itself. In other words, liberalism fails to recognize sufficiently 
the difference between science in the abstract and science in the 
concrete, or, to use a terminology which M. Maritain has em- 
ployed in another connection, science in its nature, and science 
in its state. I believe it was this distinction that Cardinal New- 
man had in mind when he wrote the following lines: 


Were it not for the scandal which they would create; were it not 
for the example they would set; were it not for the certain tendency 
of the human mind involuntarily to outleap the strict boundaries of 
an abstract science, and to teach it upon extraneous principles, to 
embody it in concrete examples, and to carry it on to practical 
conclusions; above all, were it not for the indirect influence, and 
living energetic presence, and collateral duties, which accompany a 
Professor in a great school of learning, I do not see (abstracting 
from him, I repeat, in hypothesis, what never could possibly be 
abstracted from him in fact), wiry the chair of Astronomy in a Cath- 
olic University should not be filled by a La Place, or that of Physics 
by a Humboldt. Whatever they might wish to say, still, while they 
kept to their own science, they would be unable, like the heathen 
Prophet in Scripture, to “go beyond the word of the Lord, to utter 
anything of their own head” . . . If then, we could have Professors 
who were mere abstractions and phantoms, marrowless in their bones, 
and without speculation in their eyes; or if they could only open 
their mouths on their own special subject, and in their scientific 
pedantry were dead to the world . . . then, indeed Voltaire himself 
might be admitted, not without scandal, but without risk, to lecture 


on astronomy or galvanism in Catholic, or Protestant, or Presby- 
terian Colleges.25 


It is to be noted that in these passages Newman restricts his 
examples to the empiriological sciences. And rightly so. For if 
it were a question of the philosophical or sociological sciences, 
the teaching would be done not only not without scandal, but 
also not without risk. The empiriological sciences have no direct 
bearing upon the moral order, and they can, consequently, enjoy 
a@ much wider freedom in the Academy than the sociological or 
philosophical sciences. 


24 Science and Wisdom (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940), p. 79. 
25 Idea of a University, pp. 315, 317, 318. 
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The problem of academic freedom, like that of art and pru- 
dence, is a true antinomy. That is to say, it cannot be solved 
by the discovery of any universal principle of reconciliation 
between the speculative and the practical orders, but only by 
compromise. It is our task to determine the basic underlying 
principles which must dictate the important terms of this com- 
promise. And this can best be achieved by considering how 
authority may legitimately enter into each of the two orders ° 
involved in academic activity. These principles will approach 
the solution only from afar. No scientific inquiry can substitute 
for prudence, for, what is said of the individual being may be 
said of the individual case: omne individuum ineffabile. 


Obviously, the word “ authority ” is used analogously when 
applied to the theoretical order and the practical order. In both 
cases it means a power which directs persons to an end. But 
since in the practical order this end is the good, authority in this 
order has to do with a rule of conduct involving moral obliga- 
tion. Since, however, in the theoretical order the end is the true, 
the authority proper to this order does not per se have to do 
with a rule of conduct involving moral obligation. It is simply 
a basis of extrinsic evidence which substitutes for intrinsic evi- 
dence whenever it is lacking. When, however, the true is a good 
which must necessarily be attained, the two orders are fused and 
faith becomes a moral duty. 


Let us begin this discussion of liberty and authority by con- 
sidering its significance in the theoretical order. And first of all, 
in order to understand the liberal’s claim to absolute freedom 
in the realm of opinion and knowledge, and in order to grasp 
the philosophical implications which underlie the problem of 
academic freedom, it is necessary to see how the development 
of modern philosophy has been a movement toward an ever 
greater autonomy of the intellect. There have, in fact, been 
three major revolutions in the history of modern philosophy; 
and each of them has been a revolution to achieve a fuller free- 
dom of the mind, and each further step has been an unfolding 
of what was implicit in the revolution that preceded it. There 
was, first of all, the Renaissance revolution, which began, in part 
at least, as a reaction to the ipsedixitism of decadent scholasti- 
cism, but which ended as a denial of the relevancy of theology 
and divine authority in the realm of human knowledge. Freed 
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from the influence of the supernatural, the modern mind was 
from then on committed to naturalism. The Cartesian revolu- 
tion which followed made more explicit what was already con- 
tained in the revolution of the Renaissance: the liberation of the 
mind from human authority and tradition. From then on the 
modern mind was committed to individualism. Finally, the 
Kantian revolution brought to its logical realization what was 
implicit in the Cartesian “ Cogito”: the liberation of the intel- 
lect from objective reality. J'rom then on the modern mind was 
committed to subjectivism. It is this naturalism, individualism 
and subjectivism that is at the root of all modern intellectual 
liberalism. 


Herein lies the essential presumption, the very core of the liberal 
freedom of science. Wherever we turn we meet subjectivism with its 
autonomous rejection of all authority, its arbitrary separation of 
knowledge from faith, its agnosticism, its relativity to truth as the 
moving factor of, and the ostensible warrant for, this freedom, 
especially in the sphere which it considers peculiarly its own, phil- 
osophy and religion.2¢6 


Now the speculative order is eminently free, as we have said, 
but it is necessary to understand clearly the true meaning of this 
freedom if we are to avoid the errors of liberalism. The specu- 
lative order is said to be free because authority does not pertain 
to its nature. In this way it differs essentially from the practical 
order, for authority belongs to the very nature of the practical 
order, so that even in the most ideal state imaginable it would 
still have an essential role to play. But if authority has no part 
to play in the speculative order considered in its abstract nature, 
it often has an important part to play in this order considered 
in its concrete existential state. It is this that the liberals fail 
to understand. And that is why their error — that of carrying 
over into the practical order the freedom proper to the specula- 
tive order—is doubly pernicious. But all of these points demand 
fuller explanation. 

And first of all, it must be borne in mind that the freedom 
proper to the speculative order is freedom of autonomy, whereas 
the freedom proper to the practical order is freedom of choice. 
The intellect is not free in the sense in which the will is free. 
It lacks the indifference required for that kind of freedom. It 


26 Donat, The Freedom of Science, p. 33. 
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has indeed a kind of active indifference, but this indifference is 
merely a capacity for eliciting a multiplicity of different acts, 
each one of which is necessitated. For every intrinsically evident 
truth has for the intellect the irresistible attraction which only 
the fulness of goodness has for the will. When confronted with 
this kind of truth, the intellect can find no reason to refuse its 
assent, for evident truth is not mixed with error as every par- 
ticular good is mixed with evil, and while the opposite of a. 
particular good may also be good, and thus attractive to the will, 
the opposite of truth cannot h2 true. Consequently, the intellect 
in the presence of evident truth cannot withhold its assent, and 
therefore there can be no question of liberty, except a kind of 
liberty of autonomy and exultation in which the mind rejoices 
in the embrace of its only good. And where there is no liberty 
there can be no authority. Paradoxically, the intellectual assent 
is free from authority because it is not free. 


But the intellect is not always fortunate enough to be in pos- 
session of the fulness of intrinsic evidence. There are some 
truths which no created intellect can ever arrive at if left to 
itself. There are others which can be arrived at, but only after 
a long, arduous process of inquiry. It is here that authority 
may enter as a source of extrinsic evidence to substitute for the 
lack of intrinsic evidence, and thus direct the intellect to its end, 
the possession of truth. Since intrinsic evidence alone is the per- 
fectly adequate object of the intellect, it alone can necessitate 
the mind’s assent. When, then, assent is given because of the 
influence of authority, it must be a free choice. And since the 
intellect itself is not a free faculty, it must borrow its choice 
from the will. It is thus that human liberty enters into intellec- 
tual assent and makes of it a consent. In order for this influence 
of authority not to violate the essential autonomy of the theo- 
retical order it is necessary and sufficient that the mind have 
ultimately intrinsic evidence of the legitimacy of the authority 
to which it is submitting itself. It is necessary that it have 
sufficient assurance of the logical and moral truth possessed by 
this authority to exclude all prudent doubt. 


It is clear from what has been said that the role of authority 
in the speculative order is essentially a substitutional one. For, 
as we have pointed out, authority does not pertain to the very 
nature of this order as it does to that of the practical order. 
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When the ideal conditions of this order are realized, that is, when 
the mind is in possession of intrinsic evidence, authority has no 
part to play. It is only when these ideal conditions are not 
realized that authority enters as a substitute for intrinsic evi- 
dence.27 In other words, the intrusion of authority upon the 
autonomy of the mind is made necessary not because the human 
intellect is an intellect, but because it is human. At the heart 
of all intellectual liberalism is a blindness to the imperfections 
and limitations proper to the human mind, a confusion of the 
human mind with a mind essentially superior to it. The un- 
qualified statement of Paulsen: “ the essence of the intellect is 
freedom ” 2° is true only of that Intellect which is the measure 
of all things. Because, then, first of all, the intellect is finite, 
divine authority may enter into the speculative order to com- 
municate to the mind truths which completely transcend the 
capacity of every finite mind — the secrets of the inner Life of 
God. To reject this authority is to reject the greatest good that 
God could give to man—a participation in His own Life. To 
accept it is not intellectual bondage, but a share in the freedom 
of exultation of the Divine Intellect. Of course, for the mind 
imbued with Kantianism the relevancy of faith in the theoreti- 
cal order is unintelligible, since for Kant faith is something per- 
taining to the practical order alone. In this connection, academic 
freedom cannot mean the liberty to call into question what has 
been revealed by God, or to reject a priori the possibility of reve- 
lation. It can only mean the liberty to examine rationally and 
rigorously the presuppositions of faith in order to secure evidence 
of the fact of revelation, and the liberty to explore the truths 
revealed in order to unfold and clarify in some measure their 
hidden meaning. 


If divine authority may enter into the theoretical order be- 
cause the human intellect is finite, human authority as well as 
divine authority may enter into it because it is human, that is 
to say, because it does not arrive at truth by swift intuitive 


27 By this statement we do not mean that intrinsic evidence necessarily 
excludes all possibility of faith. The two may at times co-exist, since the 
mind can give its assent to a truth for two different reasons. A number 


of truths in which Catholics must believe are intrinsically evident to many 
minds. 


28 Immanuel Kant, p. 386. Quoted by Donat, op. cit., p. 38. 
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vision, but by a long laborious advance over devious ways where 
error is always lurking. It is in fact not the intellect of a pure 
form, which may enter into immediate communion with truth, 
but the intellect of an ens mobile, which is subject to the law 
of becoming and to the law of defectibility. Because it is subject 
to the law of becoming it must begin with a noetic pure potency, 
a tabula rasa, and move toward truth step by step. In this 
process it often needs an authority to lead the way: oportet © 
addiscentem credere. Students, and especially beginners, must 
accept on the extrinsic evidence furnished by the authority of 
their teachers many truths whose intrinsic evidence they will be 
able to grasp only after a long process of study. 

Because the human mind is subject to the law of defectibility 
which rules over every ens mobile, in other words, because being 
immersed in potentiality it is ever liable to slip into the nothing- 
ness of error as the will is ever liable to slip into the nothingness 
of sin, truth needs a protection and a guarantee. This protection 
and guarantee can in many cases be provided only by authority. 
Nor is this control of authority a violation of the essential 
autonomy of the mind, for the liberty to make a mistake is no 
more essential to intellectual freedom than is the liberty to choose 
evil to the freedom of the will. “ Liberty to make a mistake,” 
says Maritain, “is a defect of the rational nature, not a privi- 
lege of the mind as such or of the liberty of the spirit.” 2° 

The liberalistic rejection of authority in the theoretical order 
sometimes springs from a kind of intellectual pessimism, an 
agnosticism which despairs of the ability of the human mind to 
arrive at certain objective knowledge, at least in any order which 
transcends the sensible. For the agnostic mind, the role of 
authority is unintelligible, since the very existence of the Divine 
Mind can never be proved, and no human mind can ever legiti- 
mately presume to act as an authority. But more often, perhaps, 
rejection of authority springs from intellectual optimism, which 
refuses to recognize the inherent limitations and weakness of the 
human intellect. This optimism can in large part be traced to the 
unhappy combination of the Rousseauistic doctrine of the per- 
fection of nature and the Darwinian doctrine of its indefinite 
perfectibility, which was at the root of so much of the liberal- 
ism of the last century. From this optimism has sprung a doc- 


29 The Things That Are Not Caesar’s (London: Sheed and Ward, 1932), 
p. 135. 
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trine of academic laissez-faire which would have us believe that 
the policy of unrestricted academic freedom must inevitably 
result in a glorious triumph of truth. Allow things to take their 
course in our schools and colleges, grant to teachers and students 
intellectual freedom unrestricted by any authority, and in the 
end truth must prevail. It is the doctrine of “let them alone 
and they’ll come home ” which was taught in the economic order 
by the Manchester School. Recent history has demonstrated 
how naive was the optimism of the economic liberals; the whole 
history of philosophy demonstrates how unfounded is the opti- 
mism of the academic liberals. 

No mind was ever less agnostic than the great mind of St. 
Thomas, which accepted with such serene confidence the chal- 
lenge of the most arduous problems of metaphysics and theology. 
Yet no mind was ever less afflicted with exaggerated optimism. 
In a number of places in his writings Aquinas points out that the 
many errors into which thinkers have fallen are an abundant 
proof of the inherent weaknesses of the human mind.®® The his- 
tory of philosophy shows that the intellect when left to follow 
its own bent does not inevitably progress towards a fuller and 
more pe fect truth. It shows that the mind does not easily or 
quickly throw off errors that have once been accepted (we are 
still suffering from the errors of Descartes). It proves, more- 
over, the truth of the dictum of Aristotle, quoted by St. Thomas: 
“ Parvus error in principio magnus est in fine.” *4 There is, no 
doubt, a basis of truth in Abraham Flexner’s statement: “ Time 
can be trusted to deal justly with errors,” *? but the time is often 
long and the evils which errors bring in their wake are manifold. 
The present time is dealing justly with many errors to which 
freedom had been granted, but at what a price of blood and 
tears. “Error is like other delinquents,” says Newman, “ give 
it enough rope and it will be found to have a strong suicidal 


30 Cf. In Boetu de Trinitate, III, 1, ad 3: “ Humana inquisitio propter 
imbecillitatem intellectus nostri est facilis ad errorem, et hoc etiam aperte 
ostenditur ex ipsis philosophis, qui . . . in errores multiplices et turpissimos 
inciderunt.” Cf. also C. G. ITI, 48. 

81 Aristotle, De Coelo, I, 5; St. Thomas, De Ente et Essentia, Prooe- 
mium. 

82 Quoted by the Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Vol. 200, p. 303. Cf. Hobhouse, Liberalism, pp. 117, 118; 
and Laski, Liberty in the Modern State, p. 87. 
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propensity.” *% Unfortunately it also has a strong homicidal 
tendency. The mind, because of its connaturalitas with being, 
instinctively gravitates towards truth, but the inherent limita- 
tions and weaknesses of which we have spoken nullify to a large 
extent this natural gravitation as soon as the mind advances to 
any great distance beyond the nucleus of fundamental truths 
that constitute what is known as common sense. Errors in 
sciences whose truths have a high intersubjectivibility are easily - 
and quickly corrected. This is not true, however, of errors in 
sciences whose truths have a low intersubjectivibility, especially 
when they are truths pertaining to the moral order, which de- 
pends so largely upon the right ordering of the appetites. The 
impact of reality upon belief is often sufficient to rectify errors, 
but it is interesting to note that whereas when the common man 
finds that a belief of his is irreconcilable with reality he is usually 
willing to renounce the belief in favor of reality, when philoso- 
phers, who never find it easy to remain free of every trace of 
rationalism, are faced with the same problem, it is reality often 
enough that is asked to give way. 

In a speech made at the founding of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Thomas Jefferson made the following statement: “ This 
institution will be based upon the illimitable freedom of the 
human mind. For here we are not afraid to follow truth wher- 
ever it may lead.” 8 This statement has been frequently quoted 
in discussions of the problem of academic freedom, and many of 
the liberals have taken as the succinct expression of their policy 
the phrase, “ the freedom to follow truth wherever it may lead.” 
The ambiguity of this phrase is quite evident. It is based on 
the implicit assumption that if academic activity is left free of 
all extrinsic control it will follow inevitably and unerringly in 
the path of truth. Neither reason nor experience gives us any 
right to put faith in such an assumption. On the contrary, they 
lead us to believe that in order for the mind to be able to follow 
truth wherever it may lead the control and direction of authority 
is often necessary. It is quite clear that the assumption of the 


33 Idea of a University, p. 445. 


34 Eighteenth century European liberalism had a strong influence on the 
educational theories of Jefferson, as weli as those of a number of his con- 
temporaries, such as Noah Webster, Benjamin Rush, and du Pont de 
Nemours. 
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liberals springs from their habit of making the scientist the in- 
carnation of Science, and thus attributing to his faltering steps 
the unerring accuracy of a scientific method. 

From the foregoing considerations of the need of authority 
because of the inherent weaknesses of the human mind we may 
now deduce some principles regarding academic freedom. Aca- 
demic freedom cannot mean the liberty to reject all divine and 
human authority with respect to all natural truths. For there 
are many natural principles of the moral order, secondary prin- 
ciples, to be sure, but principles which are very necessary for the 
right ordering of human life, which do not admit of strict scien- 
tific demonstration. It is here that authority has an extremely 
important role to play. This is true especially of divine author- 
ity; but it is also true of human authority, particularly of what 
might be called the cumulative authority of the peoples of all 
times and nations. For there is in human nature a profound 
intuition for what constitutes the foundation of the good life, 
an intuition for which no scientific training can ever substitute, 
and which, it must be noted, a scientific training may at least 
partially destroy. There are, moreover, many natural truths 
whose intersubjectivibility (at least de facto) is very meager, 
and whose intrinsic evidence, consequently, can be grasped only 
by comparatively few minds. The majority of minds must there- 
fore accept them on extrinsic authority if they are to possess 
them at all. Furthermore, many of the natural truths that lie 
within the reach of the ordinary mind are arrived at only after 
a laborious process of learning. Authority must often direct this 
process if it is to arrive at its goal, and in the meantime serve 
as a substituve for intrinsic evidence. The mind of the learner 
must give its firm assent to many truths on the extrinsic evidence 
of a teacher; otherwise it is quite probable that it will never 
arrive at their intrinsic evidence. Many modern teachers have 
such a phobia of authoritarianism and indoctrination that they 
shrink from “imposing” truths upon the minds of their stu- 
dents.*5 The mind trained by such teachers is not a free mind, 
but a bewildered mind. Teachers must not shirk “the responsi- 
bility of affirming the truth of our human tradition and handing 
it on with a voice of authority, an unshaken voice. . . . The 


35 Cf. “The Bogey of Indoctrination,” by Edward B. Jordan, in The 
Catholic Educational Review, Jan. 1939. 
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educationist must find a creed and teach it. Even if it be not a 
theological creed, it must still be as fastidious and as firm as 
theology. In short, it must be orthodox.** 

The role of human authority has its widest scope, of course, 
in the lower levels of education, and its influence should grow 
less and less as the mind develops. But even in the highest ievels 
it is never completely without a part to play, for as Yves Simon 
has pointed out: . 


The notion of beginner does not apply only to school-boys. All 
of us remain beginners in many respects throughout our lives. The 
most learned treatise of science contains relatively few statements 
that are fully evident to the author: around this nucleus of personal 
scientific certitude is organized a huge complex of statements which 
are simply believed on the authority of other minds.37 


In this connection, the following observation of Maritain is quite 
pertinent: 


Experience shows that in politics (as in all spheres where the affec- 
tive dispositions and the collective interests play an essential role), 
persons of education and refinement are no less often mistaken than 
the ignorant; the errors of the latter are vulgar, those of the former 
are intellectualized and documented, like the persons themselves.38 


When it is a question of truths which constitute the foundation 
of right living (many of which, as we have said, are not suscep- 
tible of strict scientific demonstration) not even the most learned 
can claim the freedom to disregard what we have called the 
cumulative authority of the peoples of all nations and of all 
times. Nor can the claim of academic freedom give to profes- 
sors a right to individualism, a right to reject the wisdom of the 
past, as though progress in human wisdom were merely a progress 
of substitution.®® 

Academic freedom does mean that whenever in the schools 
authority is exercised in the theoretical order with regard to 


86 Chesterton, What’s Wrong With the World (New York: Dodd, Mead 
and Co., 1910), pp. 254, 275. 

37“ Liberty and Authority,” in Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, 1940, Vol. 16, pp. 100, 101. 

88 Scholasticism and Politics (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1940), 
p. 112. 

89 Cf. Maritain, Preface to Metaphysics (London: Sheed and Ward, 1939), 
Chapter L 
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truths whose intrinsic evidence lies within the scope of the mind 
that is being trained, it must be exercised in such a way that 
the mind will be brought as quickly as possible to this intrinsic 
evidence itself. As we have pointed out, authority in this order 
is never more than substitutional, and it must never attempt to 
take the place permanently of that for which it substitutes. For 
education is by its very nature an undertaking whose specific 
purpose is to make this substitution as unnecessary as possible. 
To exercise authority in such a way as to impair the power of 
the mind to form its own judgments is to violate academic free- 
dom. Moreover, academic freedom means the liberty to reject 
all authority which cannot give evidence of its competence. That 
there can exist authorities capable of distinguishing between 
truth and error with certainty and capable of proving their com- 
petence should be clear to any mind that is not agnostic. There 
is surely a good deal of agnosticism implicit in Mill’s statement 
that “ we can never be sure that the opinion we are endeavoring 
to stifle is a false opinion.” *®° And the same must be said of the 
following statement of Laski: “ Nor can we pick and choose 
among our suppressions with any prospect of success.”41 Nor 
does it prove anything against the legitimacy of authority to 
cite individual cases in which the exercise of this authority has 
resulted in the suppression of truth, any more than it would 
prove anything against the legitimacy of authority in the prac- 
tical order to cite individual cases in which this authority has 
been used to promote injustice. On this point Mill’s arguments 
in the Essay on Lnberty are particularly vulnerable.*? 

And now, after having seen how intellectual liberty may be 
conditioned by divine authority because the intellect is finite, 
and by both divine and human authority because it is human, 
we must conclude this consideration of freedom in the theoretical 
order by pointing out another source of its limitation: the hier- 
archical structure of the sciences. It does not lie within the 
scope of this paper to prove that the sciences do constitute such 
a structure; we shall merely use this fact to deduce a conclusion 
pertinent to our problem. In every hierarchy the autonomy of 
a lower degree is conditioned by its dependence upon a higher 


40 Essay on Liberty, p. 21. 
41 Jaberty in the Modern State, p. 86. 
42 Cf. pages 29-32. 
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degree. This law is applicable to the sciences, and it explains 
why a superior science may judge, and in some manner govern 
an inferior science. This is a truth that is extremely difficult 
for the modern mind to grasp because of the “ radical levelling 
of the things of the spirit ” ** which has resulted from the mathe- 
maticism of Descartes and the positivism of Comte. One of the 
chief sources of academic liberalism is, in fact, a scientistic atti- 
tude of mind which denies the validity of wisdom superior to 
empiriological science, and which rejects all truths that are not 
amenable to empiriological demonstration.** 

Because of the hierarchical structure of the sciences, academic 
freedom cannot mean that all the sciences are entitled to abso- 
lute autonomy. It can only mean that each science must be 
granted the autonomy proper to it because of the particular 
position it occupies in the whole hierarchy of knowledge. Aca- 
demic freedom demands that the way in which a superior science 
exercises its control over an inferior science be not arbitrary, 
but determined by the precise nature of the relation of depend- 
ence existing between them. Thus, for example, philosophy may 
exercise a much more direct and positive control over the em- 
piriological sciences than theology over philosophy, since the 
premises of the empiriological sciences are dependent upon phil- 
osophy, while the premises of philosophy are not dependent upon 
theology. Academic freedom demands, therefore, that theology 
govern philosophy only in an extrinsic and in a negative way, 
that is, in a way which limits only its freedom to err. Moreover, 
since the control of philosophy over the sciences is exercised in 
the concrete by fallible philosophers, as M. Maritain has justly 
observed,*® academic freedom demands that in particular cases 
scientists be allowed the right to maintain their hypotheses 
against the judgment of philosophers when it is evident that that 
judgment is erroneous. This freedom, however, does not give 
scientists the right to deny the competence of the philosopher as 
such to judge and govern the sciences. 

Thus far we have considered the functions of authority in the 
speculative order. We have yet to see the problem of authority 


43 Maritain, The Three Reformers (London: Sheed and Ward, 1936), 
p. 64. 


44 Cf. Bertrand Russell, Education in the Modern World, p. 105. 
45 Introduction to Philosophy (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1937), p. 112. 
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and academic activity in the practical order. In a sense, this 
problem is more difficult than the one we have just considered, 
for, involving a greater number of contingencies, it is less amen- 
able to philosophical treatment. In the speculative order, what- 
ever is true is necessarily true for everyone, but in the practical 
order whatever is good is not necessarily good for everyone; and 
that is why there arise in this order acute conflicts of rights 
which are very difficult to settle. Moreover, the union of the 
speculative and the practical orders very often gives rise to 
conflicts between objectivity and values. There are in the prac- 
tical order values which do not admit of scientific analysis; 
there are loyalties, precious loyalties, not susceptible of scientific 
assessment. With these the speculative ideal of detached objec- 
tivity will not infrequently be in conflict. All of these conflicts 
can be settled in the last analysis only by the prudential judg- 
ment. But there are some underlying principles which must 
enlighten and direct this prudential judgment, and save it from 
becoming pure expediency. Our task is to disengage these prin- 
ciples from the flux of contingencies in which they are involved. 

Perhaps the primary principle to be laid down is this: all the 
rights and duties of both teachers and students must be deter- 
mined in relation to the essential purpose of education, and this 
essential purpose is to promote the true good of the students. 
This means primarily their good in so far as they are persons, 
and only secondarily their good in so far as they are individuals 
or members of society. From this principle we may conclude 
that the rights of teachers, and consequently their liberties, are 
determined fundamentally by their duties, and their duties are 
in turn determined by the rights of the students. Consequently, 
the teacher must remember, as Professor Brubacher has pointed 
out, “that the freedom accorded to him is not a purely personal 
privilege, but that it is primarily for the benefit of his stu- 
dents.” *® Teachers have the duty and therefore the right to 
teach whatever the students in the concrete given circumstances 
have the right to learn; they have the duty not to teach what- 
ever the students have the right not to learn. 

Students have the right to learn (according to the nature and 
scope of the courses, and in proportion to the limitations imposed 


46 Modern Philosophies of Education (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1939), p. 235. : 
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by concrete circumstances) everything that will promote their 
true good, first of all as autonomous persons, and secondly as 
members of society. And no educational administration or any 
other authority can legitimately deprive teachers of the liberty 
to teach what the students have the right to learn. Students 
have the right not to learn whatever in the long and adequate 
view of things will prove an evil to them, that is, whatever will 
prevent them from achieving necessary human ends whether per- 
sonal or social. They have the right not to have their religious, 
moral, and social life undermined or rendered insecure. The 
first principle of medicine should be the first principle of teach- 
ing: primum non nocere. It need hardly be mentioned that they 
have the right not to learn error. They also have the right not 
to learn as certainties what are only hypotheses. They have, 
moreover, the right not to learn those certain truths which would 
render the achievement of necessary human ends impossible or 
precarious. As we have pointed out, there may not infrequently 
arise conflicts between objectivity and values, and when it is a 
question of the necessary, basic values of human life, objectivity 
may have to be sacrificed. This does not mean that error should 
ever be taught in order to promote practical values; it merely 
means that in some circumstances certain truths, or certain ele- 
ments of truth, will have to be passed over. No teacher, for 
example, could legitimately claim the liberty to discuss the ques- 
tion of sex with complete objectivity before a mixed group of 
immature students. 


Having seen what basically determines the rights and liberties 
of teachers and students in the practical order, we must now 
consider the role that authority plays in this order. And first 
of all, it is of extreme importance to decide just what authority 
has competence in the field of education, for academic liberty 
demands that the schools be kept free of the intrusion of vested 
interests and pressure groups. Authority in the practical order 
resides in those who have the power to direct the members of the 
society of which they are the head to the end determined by the 
nature of this society. Now, there are three fundamental soci- 
eties to which the student belongs: the family, the Church, and 
the State. Thus there are three societies that are charged with 
his destiny, and that have the duty, and therefore the right, to 
direct him to the achievement of the ends proper to these socie- 
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ties. In each case education is an indispensable means to that 
achievement. All three of these authorities, therefore, have com- 
petence in the field of education.** By the very fact that par- 
ents, the Church, and the State have authority over the students, 
they must in some sense be said to have authority over the teach- 
ers, since, as we have seen, the rights of the teachers are deter- 
mined by the rights of the students. This authority gives them 
the right to take all legitimate means to bring about the kind 
of education that will promote, or at least not hinder, the attain- 
ment of those ends which they have the duty to see realized. 

Parents have authority over education, since the educative 
process by which the student develops into the fulness of his 
being is really a prolongation of the process of procreation which 
gave him his being. As long as students have not reached the 
age of maturity, teachers are in loco parentis, and are therefore 
responsible to the parents for the teaching to which their children 
are subjected. It must be admitted that many difficulties arise 
in the concrete application of this principle. Parents are often 
ignorant, unable to distinguish between truth and error, and 
unable to discern what constitutes the true good of their children. 
But the difficulties encountered in the casuistical resolution of 
concrete problems should not make us lose sight of the funda- 
mental principles involved. Moreover, the ignorance of parents 
is often exaggerated, for, as we have already suggested, when it 
is a question of the truths which constitute the basis of right 
living, pre-scientific common sense is often more unerring in the 
discernment of right and wrong than scientific training. 

The Church has authority over education because being 
charged with the spiritual destiny of her children she must have 
control over the means necessary to the realization of this des- 
tiny. She has the right to demand of Catholic schools a positive 
teaching of her supernatural truths. Of public schools she has 
the right to demand that at least nothing be taught that would 
prove prejudicial to the faith and morals of her children. For, 
“every Christian child or youth has a strict right to instruction 
in harmony with the teaching of the Church, the pillar and 
ground of truth.” 48 


47 Cf. Pius XI, On Christian Education (London: Catholic Truth Society, 
1930), p. 5. 


48 Pius XI, On Christian Education, p. 28. 
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Finally, the State also has authority over education, for the 
end of civil society is a human end, and that means not only the 
material well-being, but also the intellectual and moral well-being 
of its citizens.4® And this end can be realized only through 
proper education. Consequently, education is certainly one of 
the functions of the State, even though it may not be its chief 
function, as Fichte and Hegel believed. But it is evident from 
what has already been said that this authority of the State is 
neither exclusive nor even primary, but only secondary and com- 
plementary. Because of the essential relation between education 
and procreation, the rights of the parents are more fundamental; 
because of the primacy of the spiritual over the temporal, the 
rights of the Church take precedence. Consequently, any 
attempt on the part of the State to monopolize education or to 
politicize the schools is a violation of academic freedom. Aca- 
demic freedom demands that the authority of the State be limited 
to a role that is subsidiary, extrinsic and to a large extent nega- 
tive. This point is emphasized in the National Catholic Educa- 
tion Association’s statement on academic freedom: 


The State has no authority to determine what is and what is not 
true. Its function is to see that adequate provisions are made for 
the education of all its citizens and that in every field that is neces- 
sary for the common welfare. When, in the name of academic free- 
dom, things are taught that violate the fundamental moral law, the 
State has the duty to intervene for the protection of its citizens and 
the preservation of its own existence. However, there is no room 
in a free country for any centralized, political domination of educa- 
tion. Let not the schools be made the playthings of politics nor the 
organs of a false patriotism.5° 


While not advocating the doctrine of the pedagogic state as 
conceived by Plato and Aristotle, we must agree with them that 
one of the primary purposes of education is to bring up young 
citizens in the “ spirit of the polity,” and that it is the duty and 
therefore the right of the State to see to it that this purpose is 
adequately realized. The following lines of Aristotle are sig- 
nificant: 


49 Cf. St. Thomas, De Regimine Principum, I, 15; I-II, 92, 1. 


50 Proceedings of the National Catholic Educational Association Con- 
vention, 1936, pp. 73-74. 
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The best laws, though sanctioned by every citizen of the state, will 
be of no avail unless the young are trained by habit and education 
in the spirit of the constitution, if the laws are democratical, demo- 
cratically, or oligarchically if the laws are oligarchical. . . . The 
citizen should be moulded to suit the form of government under 
which he lives. For each government has a peculiar character which 
originally formed and which continues to preserve it. The character 
of democracy creates democracy and the character of oligarchy 


creates oligarchy; and always the better the character the better the 
government.51 


Totalitarianism has understood this principle of Aristotle. It is 
time for democracy to understand it.52 As Professor Dewey has 
pointed out, democracy is more than a form of government; it 
is a way of life.°* And the citizens of a democracy must be edu- 
cated to that way of life. We cannot agreed with Boyd H. 
Bode’s statement: “a democracy is not supposed to maintain 
any official orthodoxy of any kind at any time”. 5* There is 
at least one orthodoxy that democracy has to maintain at all 
times, and that is: democracy. As Ross Hoffman has pointed 
out, “in practice the policy of liberalism in this matter of intel- 
lectual liberty has actually been to equate the claims of falsehood 
and truth, ignorance and knowledge, stupidity and wisdom.” 55 
How far this policy can go may be gathered from the following 
lines of Wendell Phillips, quoted by the Annals of the American 
Society of Political and Social Science as a “ tribute to the ideal 
of freedom of expression ”’: 5* “ No matter whose are the lips 
that would speak, they must be free and ungagged. The com- 
munity which does not protect its humblest and most hated 
members in the free utterance of his opinions, no matter how 
false or hateful, is only a gang of slaves.” 

Professor Dewey has raised a question which demands a defi- 
nite answer: “Can society, especially a democratic society, exist 


51 Politics, III, 1, 1137a; V, 9, 1310a. 


52 Cf. Norman Foerster, The American State University (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1937), Chapter I, “ The Political 
Basis.” 


58 Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1916), 
p. 101. 


54“ The War and Academic Freedom,” in Education Digest, May 1942. 
55 The Will to Freedom (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1935), p. 88. 
56 Vol. 200, p. 300. Cf. Laski, Liberty in the Modern State, p. 83. 
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without a basic consensus and community of beliefs? If it can- 
not, can the required community be achieved without regulation 
of scientific pursuits exercised by a public authority in behalf 
of social unity?” 5* He himself in an earlier chapter of the work 
from which this quotation has been taken answers the first part 
of this question: “ For a number of persons to form anything 
that can be called a community in its pregnant sense there must 


‘be values prized in common. Without them, any so-called social 


group, class, people, nation, tends to fall apart into molecules 


having but mechanically enforced connections with one an- 


other.” 58 As for the second part of the question, we believe 
that a positive, pragmatic regulation is neither necessary nor 
even legitimate. However, a negative control may sometimes 
prove necessary. Certainly, it is the duty of the schools in a 
democratic state to maintain and develop a “ climate of opinion ” 
congenial to democracy, and it is the right of the civil govern- 
ment to see to it that that duty is fulfilled. The State may not 
allow to the schools, under the plea of academic freedom, the 
liberty to undermine its ethos, for, as Thomas Mann has pointed 
out, ‘ democracy’s concept of freedom must never include the 
freedom to destroy democracy.” *® We have all learned of the 
long, patient, systematic, subversive work at the wellsprings of 
society that has prepared the downfall of nations. Schools make 
perfect Trojan Horses. 

But in order for the schools in a democratic state to educate 
young citizens in the “ spirit of the polity ” they must be granted 
a large measure of freedom. The democratic mind is a mind 
that is independent, resourceful, and healthily critical. It is a 
mind that does not become an easy prey of subtle propaganda. 
Such a mind cannot be developed by an authoritarian education. 
Academic freedom in a democracy means the right to examine 
critically the nature of democracy itself and to recognize its 
inherent weaknesses, provided the students’ fundamental faith 


57 Freedom and Culture, p. 134. 


58 Tbid., p. 12. Cf. George Coe, “ Ecclesiastical Authority in a Democ- 
racy,” in Social Frontiers, July 1938, p. 313. “In the past . .. popular 
government has been conceived in terms of the will of the people without 
adequate recognition of the function of intelligence in the achievement 
of a will.” 


59 Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, Dec. 1939, p. 481. 
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in democracy is not shaken. Citizens must be educated to recog- 
nize these weaknesses in order to be prepared to cope with them 
successfully. Academic freedom in a democracy means the lib- 
erty to denounce all pseudo-democratical forms which may have 
become associated historically with true democracy. It means 
in particular the right to denounce the pseudo-democracy of 
Rousseau, whose “ masked anarchy ” has led by an ironical his- 
torical dialectic to the totalitarian state.®° It is extremely im- 
portant at this time that our universities be left free to purge 
the political mind of America of the elements of Rousseauistic 
democratism with which it has for long been tainted, and to 
proceed to the reconstruction of a more personalist and more 
organic political philosophy. 

Academic freedom demands in general that schools, and par- 
ticularly universities, be granted the liberty to purify the cultural 
heritage, in the measure in which that is needed, and to move 
within a larger frame of reference than the social and economic 
status quo. This does not mean that the primary purpose of a 
university is to institute reforms, for on the contrary, its primary 
purpose is to communicate the accumulated wisdom of the past; 
but it does mean that the university has a telic function, and 
that it must take some initiative and responsibility for social 
progress.*4 A democracy must not allow its universities to de- 
stroy fundamental traditional values, but at the same time it 
must not distrust its capacity to create new ones. Departure 
from the frame of reference of the status quo will of course give 
rise to conflicts, for, as Walter Bagehot has remarked, “ one of 
the greatest pains to human nature is the pain of a new idea.” ® 

This discussion of the problem of academic freedom would not 
be complete if at least passing mention were not made of the 
question of the relation between teachers and the school admin- 
istration. Authoritarians tend to identify this relation with an 
employer-employee relation. In doing so they assume that edu- 
cation pertains to the practical order alone. Liberals, on the 
other hand, make this relation analogous to the relation that 


60 Cf. Maritain, Scholasticism and Politics, pp. 93-98. 


61 Cf. The Obligation of Universities to the Social Order (New York: 
New York University Press, 1933). 


62 Quoted by the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 200, p. 298. 
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exists between Federal judges and the executive who appoints 
them: once the appointment has been made the executive no 
longer has any control over the judges. Perhaps this position 
leans too far in the opposite direction. The truth should be 
sought for somewhere between the two extremes. The adminis- 
tration must at all times respect the freedom of teaching de- 
manded by the exigencies of the speculative order. On the other 
hand, since it represents a public trust, it must take some respon- 
sibility for what goes on in the school which it is its duty to 
govern. 

It is evident that responsibility lies first of all with the indi- 
vidual teacher; and it is only when there is abundant evidence 
of his having violated his trust that extrinsic authority should 
be exercised. Nor should this authority be exercised in any 
arbitrary manner. It seems only fair that in the settlement of 
concrete questions of academic freedom members of the teaching 
body itself should have a large part to play. Certainly, in a 
pluralist democracy, the state will leave to the school the free- 
dom to settle its own problems whenever that is possible, and it 
will bring its influence to bear only when the school itself has 
failed to solve its problems adequately. 


The intellect is free; yet it too his a duty to serve. And it 
can serve best when it is given the freedom to serve in the way 
that best befits its nature. That is why the State must always 
give to the universities the liberty to be true to themselves—the 
liberty to be liberal. For the university renders its best service 
to the State, not so much by the teaching of truths which will 
immediately serve its practical purposes, as by the teaching of 
a truth which the State itself may serve.** Teachers and stu- 
dents must be granted a large measure of liberty if the schools 
are to achieve their essential purpose. This liberty will always 
constitute a danger, it is true; but that is simply the «adds 
xivduvos, the “splendid risk” inherent in every great human 
undertaking. That risk must be taken. 


BernarpD I. Muuuany, CS.C. 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


63 Cf. Maritain, Les Degrés du Savoir (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer et Cie., 
1932), p. 9. 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Logic AND Metuop Division. Committee: Joun K. Ryan, THomas 
BrenNAN, JoHN We.timutTH. Leaders: Vincent Smiru, JoserH B. 
McALLISTER. 


Problem (a): The Nature of Scientific Theory.t 


Scientific theory, in its relation to truth, is today more than ever in 
the twilight zone where the shadow-world of physics stands in need of 
philosophical assessment. Before an answer can be given to the question, 
we may first determine what scientific theory is and whether it actually 
has a relation to truth. If such a relation exists, we may then determine 
its nature in more precise terms. 


I 


It is not uncommon to refer to scientific method as an inductive process. 
So, after a fashion, it is. But it is by no means wholly inductive any more 
than philosophy is based on pure deduction. The demonstrative logic of 
Aristotle depends upon the mind’s power to probe down to the essence of 
sensible reality and, grasping the necessary nexus between subjects and 
attributes, to predicate in materia necessaria.2_ As far as the premises are 
analytic, Aristotelian logic may be called a deductive system. But the 
principles and terms of demonstration are themselves products of abstrac- 
tion, and in this sense, they are inductive, as Aquinas indicates? John 
Stuart Mill confused the syllogism with the inductive origins of its premises, 
as Bacon before him had mistaken discovery for logic. In the Aristotelian 
system, induction, as an abstractive process, furnishes the true, primary, and 
immediate premises which Aristotle and Aquinas both emphasize as the 
preamble of demonstrative reasoning.* 


1 This paper will confine itself, in order to bring issues into sharper focus, 
to the philosophy of scientific theory as used in modern physics. The 
significance of physics is of peculiar importance in present-day thought. 
One is therefore justified in according separate treatment to the problems 
raised by modern physics. Scientific law will be exempted from the 
present inquiry. It must be judged by different standards from those of 
theory. Finally, the words “theory ” and “hypothesis” will be used inter- 
changeably in this paper. The vocabulary of the modern scientist does not 
differentiate between them. 


2“Demonstratio est ex necessariis et de necessariis.” I Anal. Post. 13. 
(Vives ed.) 


3 Inductio was a synonym for abstraction in the vocabulary of St. Thomas 
and of the schoolmen in general. In this meaning, induction must be con- 
sidered in its character as an art of discovery and in its implications on the 
scientific level for formal logic, for psychology, and for criteriology. In 
scientific law, we find induction in rather pure form—the generalization of 
fact. But we must distinguish between induction as an art of discovery 
and the logical induction of proof. Aristotle made this distinction. He 
expressed it, it appears, in his contrast of demonstrative logic and dialectics. 
The latter, which forms the subject-matter of his Topics, is designed to de- 
fend the premises of demonstration which are not amenable to syllogistic 
treatment because of their inductive character. 


4“ "..necesse est quod demonstrativa scientia, idest, quae per demonstra- 
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Scientific method is barred from admission to the world of intelligible 
essences by what Professor Needham has aptly called its “ methodological 
mechanism.”5 But if physics measures the quantified accidents of material 
being as far as they are quantified, it nevertheless seeks to lay hold of the 
quantified determinants (in time or in nature) that account for the metrical 
properties of matter which are actually observed.6 We cannot detect these 
determinants with our senses; we cannot measure them by direct experi- 
ment. The scientist supposes them. These suppositions are what we call 
“theories” or “hypotheses.” They account for the data of experiment.: 
They suggest new experiments and new facts. They forecast future phe- 
nomena. In this predictive function of a theory, we have arrived at what 
scientific thinkers consider to be its chief purpose.” 

Prediction in this sense, however, involves more than a mere descriptive 
forecast. When a theory is proposed, the scientist makes deductions from 
its premises and derives conclusions to be tested by experiment. The Bohr 
theory of the atom was placed upon a more solid footing because it was 
able to predict the Lyman, Balmer, and Paschen series of lines in the hydro- 
gen spectrum; but this was possible because Bohr was able, by interpreta- 
tion of his mathematics, to deduce the Rydberg constant which occurs in 
the equations for the three series. In a similar way, Boltzmann was able, 
by deduction from the laws of the Carnot cycle applied to the so-called 
“ ether-engine ”, to predict the relationship between temperature and radia- 
tion which Stefan had discovered experimentally. In short, if the method 
of physics is closed off from a knowledge of quiddity, it has nevertheless 
found a substitute deductive system of its own—the method of hypothesis. 

Theories thus equip the physicist with an instrument that functions for 
the logic of science in a way analogous to that of quiddity in the demon- 
strative logic of Aristotle.8 By analysis of theory, the physicist can reason 


tionem acquiritur, procedat ex propositionibus veris, primis, et immediatis, 
idest quae non per aliquod medium demonstrantur, sed per seipsas sint 
manifestae.” J Anal. Post. 3. 


5 Needham, J., The Sceptical Biologist, London. 1929. Pp. 119-120. 


6 Physicists distinguish between mechanical and mathematical theories. 
But since the latter develop from, and refine, the former, the distinction 
may be said to be one of emphasis and not of kind. 


7“The only object of theoretical physics is to calculate results that can 
be compared with experiment,” says Dirac. Cited by Ruark and Urey, 
Atoms, Molecules, and Quanta, New York. 1933. P. 219. 


8 Cf. Maritain, J.. Les Degré du Savoir, Paris. 1932, p. 111. Maritain 
has also applied this comparison to scientific law, p. 67. “La loi établie 
inductivement est aasi bien plus qu’un simple fait général, elle enveloppe 
l’essence, mais sans la révéler, elle est l’équivalent pratique de l’essence ou 
de la cause, qui en elle-méme nous reste cachée.” Maritain is here seeking 
to interpret scientific law from the philosopher’s point of view by reference 
to nature’s order. But we are speaking of theory in its logical rather than 
ontological implication, and we are speaking of it from the point of view 
of the methodology of modern physics. The difference in comparison is 
therefore easily understood as a difference in viewpoint. In accordance 
with what we have stated, law, an empirical generalization, would be 
a derivative of theory, which, in the logical order at least, can be called 
“the practical equivalent of essence.” 
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in deductive fashion and predict the data observed in experiment, as the 
philosopher reasons in his causal demonstrations (é:ori éoriv, demonstratio 
propter quid). Deductions from the General Theory of Relativity were 
able to account for the irregularities in the ellipse described by the planet 
Mercury, deviations that Newtonian mechanics failed to explain. Black- 
body radiation, which was at variance with the laws of classical physics, was 
reduced to an exact formula when Planck assumed that radiant energy was 
emitted in discrete packets or quanta. Subsequent experimental evidence 
—the photoelectric phenomenon and the Compton effect—confirmed and 
enlarged Planck’s idea into a firm-footed quantum theory. From this 
hypothesis, deductions could be made which were more in accord with ex- 
perimental evidence than those of the classical system. In the light of 
these excerpts from the autobiography of modern physics, it is clear that 
the science is not purely inductive. Bacon and Mill, though they cham- 
pioned the empirical method, are not the logicians of modern science? 

De Morgan has stated the case against Bacon thus: “ What are large col- 
lections of facts for? To make theories from, says Bacon: to try ready- 
made theories by, says the history of discovery...”1 But this is an ex- 
aggerated view. It makes of theory either a blind Cartesian postulate or 
else sheer guess-work as Whewell conceived it to be. If physics is not com- 
pletely inductive, neither is it wholly deductive. To deny, without qualifi- 
cation, that theories are drawn from facts, is to place the essence of an 
hypothesis in a chance conjecture that happens to permit the logical deriva- 
tion of observable data but has no previous logical basis. Even the bold 
hypothesis of de Broglie, which suggested that matter obeys wave equations 
and which was verified only some time afterwards by the electron-diffrac- 
tion in the Davisson-Germer experiment, was based upon pre-accepted 
parallels between optics and mechanics. It was drawn from the facts. In 
this sense, theories have been called “ post-suppositions.” They are sug- 
gested by the original data, but they stand or fall by their ability to pre- 
dict. The movement involved in their logical structure is neither wholly 
inductive nor wholly deductive. It is a combination of both. 

Yet if there are parallels between the philosopher’s logic and the method 
involved in scientific theory, they are only parallels. They never meet. 
They are separated by the distance which divides suppositional from true 
causality. 


II 


But if we grant that theories are suppositions which yield observable 
data by deduction, we may still ask whether they have a relation to truth. 
Modern physicists tend to give this question a negative answer. Theories, 
they say, are not concerned with ontological structure. Their sole purpose 
is to predict experiment. Planck writes “that the truth or falsity of an 
idea and the question of whether it has definite meaning is relatively un- 


® Meyerson, E., De VExplication dans les Sciences, Paris, 1927, has stated 
the deductive character of physics in strong words: “C’est donc bien la 
déduction qui constitue le véritable but vers lequel tend la science.” P. 567. 


104 Budget of Paradoxes, Chicago, 1915, vol. 1, p. 88. 
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important: what matters is that it shall give rise to useful work.”11 Mod- 
ern physics has abandoned its search after a rigid mechanical model of 
reality. According to the Heisenberg principle of indeterminacy, the posi- 
tion and velocity of a particle cannot be specified simultaneously because 
of the interference of the measuring instrument with the object itself. In 
the contemporary theory of wave mechanics, we can only define the prob- 
ability-amplitude of a particle. The more we define position the greater 
will be the aberration in measuring velocity, and vice versa. The result is, 
physicists declare, that we must throw out the classical scheme of making 
billiard-ball models of atoms and their particles and thus abandon the hope 
of achieving an exact mental correlate of the objective world. 

But the new direction in physics is much deeper. It has resulted in 
a movement to “ dephysicalize” physical theories, so to say, and to lose 
sight of the material foundations that give meaning to the mathematical 
formality of hypotheses. For Eddington, physics is a science of pointer- 
readings, and for Jeans we have exhausted reality in our mathematical 
equations. How are we to interpret, for example, the complicated equa- 
tions of exchange-forces, of superposition of states, of the four-dimensional 
space-time continuum? Or how can we combine the wave and particle 
aspects of matter into a coherent picture? Quantum mechanics, Relativity 
Theory, and other criticisms of classical physics have brought about a gen- 
eral distrust of the physical significance of theories in physics. The result 
is that physicists view their theories uniquely as a means of predicting ex- 
periment without attempting to find a counter-part in physical reality for 
the complicated mathematical language which theory employs. The 
familiar world and the world of science do not meet. 

But the philosopher is not satisfied with this answer. In the first place, 
even if experiment be an artefact, the artist does not create or annihilate 
his materials. He merely recombines them. An experiment then is a phe- 
nomenon in physical nature. To predict experiment is to predict a real 
event. In the second place, if physical theory is able to predict real phe- 
nomena, as studied in experiment, this is only possible because the theory 
has somehow gained a hold on the realities in question. Otherwise, the 
successful prediction by theory would be unintelligible. An experiment, 
even if it interfere with the object of study and isolate it from its natural 
context in the whole of nature, is not out of touch with the realities that 
make it up. We may produce chemical changes in our study of a piece of 
sodium. But we still learn something of the other sodium in the world, 
namely, its capacity to behave in this particular way under these particular 
circumstances. After the break-down of elements in an atom-smasher, we 
may not say that we have studied the residual atom and the dislodged 
particles as they were in their original context. But we may still learn 
something about the initial atom for all that, if only in terms of its poten- 
tiality to produce parts that we may study. We must, of course, correct 
for factors of interference and of isolation, where that is possible, and even 
where it is not, as in the cases where the Heisenberg principle applies, we 
may still reason from our theory to the realities it has predicted, even 


11 The Philosophy of Physics, New York, 1936, p. 106. 
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though there may not be an exact one-to-one correspondence between the 
two. To ask, as Planck points out, what the nature of a reality is apart 
from its experimental determination is a meaningless question.12 But this 
is only meaningless from a scientific point of view. Theories that predict 
experimental results predict real phenomena, and we may legitimately 
reason from experiment and theory to at least some knowledge of the 
realities in question, when they are not disturbed. The predictive function 
of a theory is unexplainable unless the theory has somehow entered into 
contact with the real determinants in the quantified world that combine 
to produce the event which a theory forecasts. 


Ill 


Having answered our second question that theories have a relation to 
truth, because they have a relation to the real world, we may then attempt 
to determine the nature of the correspondence between hypothesis and fact. 
A precise answer to this question may not be possible, because it seems 
to presuppose a knowledge of the hypothetical cause which, as far as the 
cause is hypothetical, we do not possess. Professor Hoehnen has argued 
that a well-established theory has at least an analogical connection with 
the true cause of observed phenomena on the basis. of Cajetan’s principle: 
‘ quidquid assimilatur simili ut sic assimilatur etiam ili cui illud tale est 
simile.” 13 Professor Maritain, pointing out Hoehnen’s failure to state the 
precise nature of the analogy in question, argues that the relation between 
theory and fact can be best described as symbolic.1* Perhaps the difference 
between the two thinkers is one of language and not of thought. At any 
rate, both are agreed that scientific theories are not mere figments in 
Vaihinger’s world of Als Ob. If they are not in one-to-one correspondence 
with their objects, they nevertheless express a real entity in some form. 
The Schrodinger equation, which is fundamental to modern wave mechanics, 
may not present a rigid mechanical model that the imagination can grasp. 
But its success in predicting phenomena, proves that it is not out of touch 
with the phenomena themselves. The tensor equations of the space-time 
manifold in the General Theory of Relativity likewise tax the imagination. 
But they parallel in some form the phenomena in the physical world. They 
are not mere mathematical exercises. Contemporary physics is a mathe- 
matico-physical science. If it assigns symbols to the metrical aspects of the 
universe and if these symbols can be combined and separated to foretell the 
future activities of the matter that gave them life, we may safely say that 
the order of knowledge is in some way at grips with the order of being. In 
at least a material sense, then, and subject to the restrictions imposed by 
reasoning from analogies,15 there is a conformity of intellect and reality. 
Otherwise theories bear upon a world of fictions. 


12 Ibid., p. 64. 
_ 18Cf. “De valore theoriarum physicarum,” in proceedings of the Thom- 
istic Congress, Rome, 1925, pp. 61-74, 269-275; “ Inquisitiones criticae in 
theoriam atomicam physico-chimicam ejusque valore pro philosophia 
naturali,” in Gregorianum, 1927, pp. 228-242 and ibid., 1928, pp. 417-442. 
14 Op. cit., pp. 84-87 (notes). 


a danger of reasoning by analogy is the fallacy of the undistributed 
middle. 
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Considered from a formal point of view, theories in science may be 
judged by a different standard. A hypothesis is considered true, i. e., veri- 
fied according to scientific canons, when it has been successful in the fore- 
casting of phenomena. But this is not truth in the sense of traditional 
philosophy. It is not the correspondence doctrine. Theories aim to predict 
phenomena. “If the new facts agree with the theory,” writes Professor 
Herzfeld, “ that does not give logical proof for it; that would only be the 
case if there existed only two alternatives.” 16 

This opinion was held by Aquinas, who pointed out a striking principle 
of logic that commends itself today to the philosophia perennis in its inter- 
pretation of scientific method. Phenomena may be explained in some 
sense, he writes, through the posing of a cause that is only consistent with 
the observed phenomena. This, he added, was the method of the astron- 
omers who devised a theory of eccentric and epicyclic movements to ac- 
count for the “ experimental” data. But this procedure is not tantamount 
to true proof, Aquinas goes on, because the appearances may be accounted 
for perhaps on different grounds.17 We cannot hold to a mere hypothesis 
as being the only explanation of the facts.18 

St. Thomas’ thought suggests that scientific theory is based formally on 
the so-called coherence theory of truth which developed in the Hegelian 
tradition, in modern times, and was extended to all knowledge. Professor 
Joachim has defined truth as “an explicit analysis and reasoned reconstruc- 
tion of the systematic coherence of a significant whole.” 19 F. H. Bradley 
held that ideas become true when they are “self-consistent and com- 
plete.” 20 “The test which I advocate,” he writes, “is the idea of a whole 
of knowledge as wide and as consistent as may be. In speaking of system, 
I mean always the union of these two aspects, and this is the only sense 
in which I am defending coherence.” The difference between the coher- 
ence doctrine of truth, as Bradley states it in applying it to the whole of 
knowledge, and the correspondence definition of Aquinas results from the 
deeper cleavage of their entire metaphysical outlook. For the former, 
thought bears upon whatness in a Platonic sense, for Aquinas the mind 
reaches down to existent essences. For Bradley, the mind may form a 
“ self-consistent, all-inclusive” system more geometrico; for Aquinas, since 


16“ The Role of Theory in Modern Physics,” The New Scholasticism, 
1934, p. 320. 

17 “Ad aliquam rem dupliciter inducitur ratio. Uno modo ad probandum 
sufficienter aliquam radicem... Alio modo inducitur ratio non quae suffi- 
cienter probat radicem, sed quae radici iam positae ostendat congruere 
consequentes effectus; sicut in astrologia ponitur ratio excentricorum et 
epicyclorum, ex hoc quod, hac positione facta, possunt salvari apparentia 
sensibilia circa mofus caelestes; non tamen ratio haec sufficienter probans, 
quia etiam, forte, alia positione facta salvari possent.” I, 32, 1 ad 2. 

18 “ Licet enim talibus suppositionibus factis appareant salvare non tamen 
oportet dicere has suppositiones esse veras, quia forte secundum aliquem 
modum nondum ab hominibus comprehensum apparentia circa stellas sal- 
vantur.” In De Coelo, II, 17. 

19 Joachim, H., The Nature of Truth, Oxford, 1939, p. 69. 


20 Appearance and Reality, London, 1893, cf. exv. pp. 143-162 (passim). 
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man’s mind is measured by its object, truth is a relation between intellect 
and that which is. Hence, since Aquinas did not stop short at a mere 
knowledge of essence or “content”, to use Bradley’s term, he held that 
man can elaborate a system of knowledge only in so far as his mind con- 
formed to that which exists and not merely to that which is thinkable. 

Nevertheless, the coherence doctrine of truth is not without its merit. 
Consistency is a consequence of logical truth, not its essence. Contradic- 
tion in thought is a sign that we have not reached the real world of being, 
which cannot contradict itself. Hence inconsistency or incoherence prods 
us onward to bring our minds and being into conformity. In the second 
place, the coherence theory is fundamental in pure mathematics, where the 
only law is that of non-contradiction. Hence there can be Euclidian, 
Riemannian, Gaussian, and n other types of geometries, all valid in them- 
selves so long as they are not self-contradictory.21 Finally, we believe that 
the coherence doctrine of truth also has a legitimate application as a stand- 
ard of scientific theory, as far as it is theory. As St. Thomas says in the 
passage already quoted, the method of hypothesis is one quae radici tam 
positae ostendat congruere consequentes effectus. His reference to con- 
gruity is virtually a synonym for “coherence” in the language of Bradley 
and Joachim. 

But the coherence doctrine need not exclude all manner of correspond- 
ence, any more than we can conceive essence without some type of refer- 
ence to existence. Within the framework of a theory, there may well be a 
material correspondence to reality, and Maritain’s reference to the final 
form of a theory as symbolic leaves room for this view. In fact a well- 
verified theory cannot, as we saw before, be wholly out of touch with real- 
ity. When a new theory takes its place, it must include those elements in 
one form or another which enabled the old theory to account for phenom- 
ena. Somewhere then, within the scope of a well-established theory, there 
is a material conformity with the real world. For if theories cannot di- 
rectly reach the world of existence through content, they reach it in an in- 
direct way through prediction in the existent world of sense. Whatever 
the degree of material correspondence between intellect and reality, theories 
seem to be based formally on the coherence doctrine of truth. 

A theory cannot lay hold of a truly existent cause by its very nature as 
a theory. It seeks after “content” (quid sit) without attaining “fact” 
(an sit). It renders a cause which is consistent with the effect and attempts 
to elaborate this concept into the “ self-consistent, all-inclusive ” system of 
which Bradley speaks; the “systematic coherence,” referred to by Joachim. 
The history of modern physics is ample evidence of this tendency. Ac- 
cording to the Bohr correspondence principle, quantum mechanics merges 
into classical mechanics when the energy of a system becomes high. The 
classical system was not abandoned by contemporary physics but only re- 
stricted. In a similar way, the Theory of Relativity enjoys priority only 
when velocities approach that of light. Otherwise, Newtonian physics may 
be employed. Classical physics has thus become a special case of other 


21 In mathematics, the mind deals only with “content”; it prescinds from 
the idea of existence. : 
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systems of mechanics, as physics has widened and deepened its knowledge - 
of the very small and the very large. The other systems, quantum and 
relativity theories, were found to be more inclusive and more self-consist- 
ent, more unitary in system, than classical physics which is now restricted 
to events in ordinary macroscopic space. When the day dawns that 
present-day theories will no longer be able to satisfy these requirements, 
new hypotheses will be accepted which are more congruous with the ob- 
served effects and which are better able, as Aquinas says, to save the 
phenomena. 

So long as the physicist employs the method of hypothesis, and employ 
it he must, he will not attain to existent causes, but only suppositional ones. 
Grasping only “content” he will, in his deduction, continue to search for 
the true middle term of causal demonstration which is existent essence. 
He attempts, if we analyze the logical structure of his predictive theories, 
to reach the formally existent through content, according to the coher- 
ence doctrine of truth. Sound metaphysics insists on both aspects in re- 
ferring to being as that which is. As a result, the search of the physicist 
will remain forever a search. It will pass new milestones, as modern physics 
certainly has, but the highway is endless. It stretches over the distance 
which obtains between content and existence, between inner consistency of 
system and the conformity of thought with being itself, in brief the distance 
that divides the suppositions of physics, on the level of content, from true 
causality, on the level of being. 

Vincent E. Smit 

Catholic University of America 





Problem (b): Jacobi’s Theory of Truth 


The intimate association between Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi’s life} and 
philosophy largely explains his theory of truth and certitude. From his 
birth in Diisseldorf, in 1743, to his death at Munich, in 1819, Jacobi never 
wrote under the pressure of food or preferment, either academic or polit- 
ical. He published freely, simply in behalf of convictions which he valued 
above life itself. As a young man, he worked for a time in his father’s 
profitable sugar business, but grasped the first chance to escape from it, 
which came as an invitation from the Count of Goltstein to an adminis- 
trative post. In accepting this position and later on when he went to 
Munich as privy counselor, his chief ambition was to apply the political 
economy he had gathered from Adam Smith (1723-1790), and Francois 
Quesnay (1694-1774). When Munich proved inhospitable to his ideas he 
retired to his charming home at Pempelfort, overlooking the Rhine, to his 
wife and family, to his friends, to his studies and writing. 


1 For biographical data cf. Alexander W. Crawford: The Philosophy of 
F. H. Jacobi (New York: Macmillan, 1905), pp. 1-6; Lévy-Bruhl: La 
Philosophie de Jacobi (Paris: F. Alcan, 1894), pp. 1-29; Ueberweg, Frischei- 
sen-Kohler und Moog: Die Philosophie der Neuzeit bis zum Ende des 
XVIII. Jahrhunderts (Berlin: Mittler und Sohn, 1924), pp. 616-618. 
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But things were not to continue on in this pleasant way. Within a few 
months of each other his wife and eleven-year-old son died. Then came 
the French Revolution, which eventually evicted him from Pempelfort. 
At Eutin, where he had settled, he came dangerously near poverty and was 
glad to accept a position, once refused, in the reorganization of the Academy 
at Munich. In 1807, he became president and five years later retired into 
private life, to his books and writing, to the pleasant duties of being, as 
he had always been, the ardent champion of his ideas, the amiable host to 
numerous friends. And thus death found him in 1819. 

As a young boy Jacobi, whose family was solidly Lutheran in Catholic 
Diisseldorf, was deeply religious. His mild-mannered disposition, his not 
too robust build, his apparent inferiority to his older brother, his natural 
tendency to solitude and reflection all played their part in making a prema- 
ture mystic of the boy. In Allwill, which is largely autobiographical, Jacobi 
says that even as a youth he was a visionary, a dreamer, a mystic.2 Anda 
later work describes the visions he had of eternity, which left him practic- 
ally unconscious. In the light of this strong mystical tendency, it is not 
astonishing that he joined at an early age, fourteen to be exact, a congrega- 
tion of Pietists.4 

Pietism deeply tinged Jacobi’s life, probably because it was so strong 
during his impressionable years when it furnished a retreat from his child- 
hood difficulties. This movement went back to Philip Spener (1635-1705), 
who started it to protest against the accelerating, spiritless formalism within 
the Lutheran Church. Pietism emphasized spiritual values, experience 
rather than knowledge, immediate intuition rather than mediate thought, 
and stressed the importance of the individual. Wilde calls it “rather a re- 
ligious mood than a form of thought.” 5 

Two years after joining the Pietists Jacobi went to Geneva to prepare 
for business. His father substituted this for the academic career he might 
have been expected to follow, had his father thought him bright enough. 
Jacobi seemed too dull to follow in the footsteps of his older brother, and 
consequently came to Geneva without any formal study of philosophy. 
Yet he had ardent convictions about God and man’s immortal soul, and 


2Cf. Werke, I, xi. A complete edition of Jacobi’s works exists in six 
volumes; but the fourth, which has three parts, embraces two volumes, 
making the actual total of the set seven volumes. Jacobi began this edi- 
tion, but died before completing it. Two of his friends, K6ppen and Roth, 
finished it in 1825. (Leipzig: Gerhard Fleischer, 1812-1825). English cita- 
tions from Jacobi are the author’s translation. 

3 Cf. Werke, IV-2, 67-68. “Mein kindischer Tiefsinn brachte mich im 
acten oder neunten Jahre zu gewissen sonderbaren—ansichten (ich weiss es 
anders nicht zu nennen) die mir bis auf diese Stunde ankleben... Es war 
namlich jenes Sonderbare, eine von allen religidsen Begriffen ganz unab- 
hangige Vorstellung endloser Fortdauer, welche mich in dem angezeigten 
alter, bei dem Nachgriibeln iiber die Ewigkeit a parte ante, unversehens 
mit einer Klarheit anwandelte, und mit einer Gewalt ergriff, dass ich mit 
a — ze auffuhr, und in eine Art von Ohnmacht sank.” Cf. 

erke, IV-1, 48. 


4Cf. Werke, I, 33. 


5N. Wilde: F. H. Jacobi: A Study in the Origin of German Realism 
(New York: Macmillan, 1894), p. 11. 
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with this equipment plunged into the dominantly materialistic and sensistic 
intellectual life of Geneva. What might have been expected to happen to 
this boy who fell under the spell of Charles Bonnet (1720-1793) and Rous- 
seau (1712-1778) and Voltaire (1694-1778) and Georges Louis Le Sage (1724- 
1803), and who had a whole new world opening out before him, who sud- 
denly found himself in the center of a violent opposition between reason 
and faith, who saw the very men he so greatly admired denying the truths 
he most dearly cherished—did not happen. 

Far from losing his faith, he returned four years later to Diisseldorf 
altogether confirmed in it. And more than that. He was alive to the 
alarming situation in Germany, which aroused him from this time on to 
champion the cause of God and immortality and to oppose with all his 
power the philosophies which seemed to weaken or deny these truths. 

At Geneva Jacobi had studied and had come to admire French Sensa- 
tionalism. Of Le Sage he wrote that meeting him marked an epoch in 
his life and that his two years with him were the most fortunate and fruit- 
ful of his life.6 Yet while he freely accepted and admired the Sensational- 
istic methods as applied to natural sciences and to the investigation of 
natural, material forces and things, he thought Sensationalism utterly un- 
able to cope with supersensible reality. Yet it was precisely and exclusively 
in this sphere of supersensible reality that Jacobi took philosophy to apply. 
Supersensible reality was philosophy’s sole domain and Sensationalism could 
not cross the threshold.?7 Consequently he considered Sensationalism a 
dangerous threat to the most necessary truths of life: God’s existence and 
man’s immaterial nature. 

Jacobi’s failure to be completely converted to Sensationalism, in spite 
of his limited admiration for it and his almost unlimited admiration for 
some of its champions, was due in no small measure to his reading of, and 
profound sympathy with, Blaise Pascal (1623-1662). While at Geneva 
Jacobi became ecquainted with his works and remained something of a 
disciple all his life. His efforts, later on, to safeguard supersensible truth 


6 Cf. Werke, II, 180. “Le Sage wurde mir bald sehr gut, und ich hieng 
an ihm, von meiner Seite, mit der innigsten Ehrfurcht, und dem liebevoll- 
esten Zutrauen.” Op. cit., II, 182. “Mit diesem Abend fieng eine neue 
Epoche meines Lebens an. Le Sage zeigte mir an verschiedenen Beispielen, 
dass was ich geglaubt hatte nur nicht begreifen zu konnen, grdsstentheils enf- 
weder leere Worte oder Irrthiimer waren; ermahnte mich auf meinem Wege 
getrost fortzugehen, und allenfalls nur auf sein Wort, wenn ich nicht anders 
k6onnte, guten Muth zu fassen.” “So verstrichen mir zwei der gliicklich- 
sten, und gewiss der fruchtbarsten Jahre meines Lebens.” (P. 183.) 

7Cf. A. C. Crawford: The Philosophy of F. H. Jacobi, p. 8. “The 
science of the sensationalists daily taught him that all things were idle and 
empty, and that there was nothing substantial but matter. But this could 
no satisfy his soul; for his faith in God, and love, and virtue, which he had 
held from his youth up, was more to him than this, and could not be ex- 
plained away. In the field of the sensible, however, the science of the 
sensationalists seemed to him to be indisputable, while faith in God seemed 
equally indisputable in the field of the spiritual. This left him forever 
with a discord between head and heart, though to him ‘the stirrings of the 
pious soul were of far more importance than the cognitions of the under- 
standing’.” 


8 Significant evidence of this is not only Jacobi’s steadfast opposition to 
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were stimulated if not suggested by Pascal. The two agreed perfectly on 
the fundamental character of knowledge. It could not be limited by rea- 
son: “ Le coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas.” (Pascal). 

In the light of Jacobi’s revolt against reason, his opposition to the dog- 
matic rationalism of the Aufklarung was as consistent as it was vigorous. 
He cried out against its secular view of life and its deistic theology. A God 
who played no real part in life and was merely a speculative principle, was 
utterly inadequate for him and completely at variance with his profound 
sense of God’s active influence in the world and in life. Religion was some- 
thing more than mere reason: there were mysteries, there were deep, un- 
utterable experiences, there was the reality of the human soul, whose vision 
soared over and beyond common every-day life. All this he saw with bitter 
resentment discarded by the Enlightenment, which supposed individual 
human reason to be the supreme arbiter of all things and to have every- 
thing necessary for knowledge and for life.® 

There were two movements in which Jacobi concurred whole-heartedly 
and which, along with the influence of Pascal and his early Pietism, con- 
tributed generously to Jacobi’s cause. In 1776 Tetens added “ feeling” to 
Aristotle’s division of understanding and will. Coincidentally, there was 
at this time arising out of the crumbling Aufklérung a new philosophy, the 
Gefihlsphilosophie, or Faith-Philosophy. Champions of this new doctrine 
were Hamann and Herder, both of whom became Jacobi’s friends, and 
though Hamann was the movement’s earliest exponent and Herder its most 
prolific writer, Jacobi can be called justly its clearest interpreter. 1° 

To suppose that Jacobi got his Faith-Philosophy entirely from Hamann’s 
movement would be an exaggeration. But it did encourage Jacobi to give 
formal literary expression to his ideas. Here it should be noted that Jacobi 
never tried to be a professional philosopher or to write as one. On the con- 
trary he intentionally avoided an academic style and let his innermost soul 
speak out.11 In novel and letter and dialogue he opposed the disciples of 


reason but also his use of epigraphs from Pascal. Thus he has this one 
prefixed to David Hume iiber den Glauben (Werke, II): 

“La nature confond les Pyrrhoniens et la raison confond les Dogmatistes.— 
Nous avons une impuissance a prouver, invincible 4 tout le Dogmatisme. 
Nous avons une idée de la vérité, invincible a tout le Pyrrhonisme.” 

His Von den Gottlichen Dingen (Werke, III, 246) bears this quotation: 
“Les vérités divines sont infiniment au-dessus de la nature; Dieu seul peut 
les mettre dans l’ame. II a voulu qu’elles entrent du coeur dans l’esprit, et 
non pas de l’esprit dans le coeur. Par cette raison, s'il faut connaitre les 
choses humaines pour pouvoir les aimer, il faut aimer les choses divines 
pour pouvoir les connaitre.” 


® Cf. Windelband: History of Philosophy (New York: Macmillan, 2nd ed. 
1901, Eng. trans. by James Tufts), p. 458. Also Hedge: Hours with German 
Classics from the Nibelungenlied to Heinrich Heine (New York: Little, 
new ed., 1902), p. 194. 


10 Cf. Crawford, Jacobi, p. 13. 


11Cf. Werke, IV-1, xvii. “Nie war mein Zweck, ein System fiir die 
Schule aufzustellen; meine Schriften gingen hervor aus meinem innersten 
Leben, sie erhielten eine geschichtliche Folge, ich machte sie gewissermassen 
nicht selbst, nicht beliebig, sondern fortgezogen von einer hdheren, mir un- 
widerstehlichen Gewalt.” 
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pure reason and demonstration and materialism of various sorts. He pro- 
tested that truth transcended reason and leaped the barriers of demonstra- 
tion and, since it belonged to the immaterial spiritual soul, escaped the 
fetters of matter and the senses.12 

Before turning to the other movement that positively influenced Jacobi 
we may notice that the Gefiihlsphilosophie stressed existence as being indi- 
vidual not universal. Philosophy, then, must grasp the individual, since it 
alone is the true, and only as the true is experienced can the truth be 
known. This implies that only in feeling, which is alone concrete and indi- ° 
vidual, can individuals be known, and that concepts do not have truth. For 
concepts, being abstract and universal, cannot equal the fulness of individ- 
ual being. All knowledge, then, must start from individual existences and 
end there, and philosophy must deal only with individual essences. Thus 
feeling (or faith as it was also called) contains all the world of reality and 
the only world of reality; for by it all individuals are known and outside 
of the individual there is nothing. This, of course, implies that the knowl- 
edge of “faith” or feeling cannot be put into dogmas or doctrine. It is 
as personal as experience and begins and ends with feeling or “faith.” 13 
Thus the Gefiihlsphilosophie emphasized two points: that all existence is 
individual, and that, therefore, all knowledge must be of individuals; and, 
secondly, that feeling, not concepts of the understanding, is the way real 
existence is known. 

The other movement which won Jacobi’s support was German Roman- 
ticism. Like the Gefiihlsphilosophie, Romanticism blossomed through its 
opposition to excessive rationalism. Romanticism cultivated the mystery 
of spiritual existence. It invoked the human spirit as revealing all truth 
in its experiences and revelations. The world of sense shrank into an 
inchoate expression of reality’s hidden soul. Romanticism was essentially 
a return to a spiritual view of things, to a recognition not only of thought 
but of feeling. It impressed Jacobi by its revelation of the rich content 
of experience and of the spirituality of vital forces. He felt that life could 
not be framed in terms of mere intellect. How then could it be ade- 
quately expressed? He answered with the Gefiihlsphilosophie. For while 
Romanticism inspired him, the form of his philosophy came largely from 
the Faith-Philosophy.14 

Though Jacobi renounced all preceding systems of certitude as inade- 
quate he did not renounce truth nor did he ever doubt that man could have 
it and actually did have it about the most important truths of life. He 
was not a sceptic, but, following his early mystical bent, was really a thor- 
ough-going empiricist. In pursuing truth man must begin with the soul’s 
revelation, which is greater and more exalted than all physical nature put 
together. In the light of this revelation, man will understand that he has 


12Cf. Werke, I, 365. “Ich wollte, was im Menschen der Geist vom 
Fleische unabhangiges hat, so gut ich kénnte, ans Licht bringen, und damit 
der Kothphilosophie unserer Tage, die mir ein Grauel ist, wenigstens meine 
Irreverenz bezeigen.” 

13 Cf. Crawford, Jacobi, p. 14. 


14 Cf. Crawford, Jacobi, pp. 14-15. 
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fallen from his original state and must recapture the light which the under- 
standing lost.15 


How, we may ask, can man acquire this light? Jacobi answers, through 
faith— 


...faith in God, [he wrote] freedom, virtue and immortality is the 
treasure of our race. It is the distinctive mark of humanity. It is, 
dare we say it, the rational soul itself, and therefore not only older 
than all man-made systems and all the arts which man has acquired, 
but also, as a power direct from God, this treasure of faith is raised 
high above them all. Faith is the reflection of divine knowledge and 
will in the finite spirit of man.16 


Faith is a reflection of God’s knowledge and will since the true is ex- 
clusively in God and by God. Thus Jacobi wrote in the introduction to 
his letters to Mendelssohn: 


... the true is exclusively in God and by God. For there is no joy 
above the joy in discovering truth or above the joy found in knowledge 
and science. When confused notions get straightened out or apparent 
contradictions are cleared up, there is always joy to the understanding. 
But this joy is not of the higher sort which is ours when we rise high 
above anything attainable by the understanding. Here lies the true, 
uniquely of such a sort that it can be loved entirely for itself and above 
everything else. Here lies the only truth, without which all the numer- 
ous truths of this life are worthless.17 


Thus the question of truth becomes the question of what Jacobi exactly 
meant by faith. It need hardly be suggested that his notion of faith dif- 
fered widely from a view of faith which makes it an assent based on auth- 
ority. With Jacobi faith is a form of feeling, a product of perception, of 
intuition. 

As there is an intuition which functions through the senses, so there is 
also, Jacobi thought, a rational intuition, which functions through the 


15 Cf. Werke, IV-1, xli-xlii. “Sie musste beginnen mit den urspriinglich- 
sten Offenbarungen der Seele, welche mehr sind und hoher als die gesammte 
Natur der Dinge, welche den Menschen annehmen lassen, dass er sich in 
einem Zustande der Gesunkenheit befinde, und ein im Verstande verlorenes 
Licht wiederzuerwerben habe.” 


16 Werke, II, 55. “...der Glaube an Gott, Freiheit, Tugend und Unster- 
blichkeit, ist das Kleinod unseres Geschlechts; er ist das unterscheidende 
Merkmal der Menschheit; er ist, diirfte man sagen, die verniinftige Seele 
selbst, und desswegen nicht nur Alter als alle von Menschen erfundene 
Systeme und gelehrte Kiinste, sondern auch, als eine Kraft unmittelbar aus 
Gott, iiber sie alle wesentlich erhaben. Glaube ist die Abschattung des 
gottlichen Wissens und Wollens in dem endlichen Geiste des Menschen.” 


17 Werke, IV-1, xxvii. “...das Wahre sei allein in Gott und bei Gott. 
Dann geht ihr keine Lust iiber die Lust an der Entdeckung der Wahrheit, 
tiber die Lust an Erkenntniss und Wissenchaft. Wenn uns irgend eine ver- 
worrene Vorstellung klar, ein scheinbarer Widerspruch gelost wird, so ist 
dieses immer dem Verstande eine Lust, aber diese Lust ist nicht von hdherer 
Art, als wenn uns Gottliches vor die Seele tritt, wenn wir uns iiber Alles 
dem Verstande Erreichbare emporschwingen. Hier liegt das Wahre, welches 
man um. seiner selbst willen lieben und iiber Alles lieben kann, die Eine 
Wahrheit, ohne welche die vielen Wahrheiten keinen Werth haben.” 
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reason (Vernunft).18 These two sorts of intuition, though certainly equally 
intuitive, immediate and direct, are opposed to each other, since each has 
its own peculiar field of operation. Yet, and this cannot be over empha- 
sized, these two kinds of intuition are equally opposed to demonstration. 
In the field of sensuous experience, no demonstration is needed to establish 
the validity or reality of sensation. Equally so, the rational intuition 
(Vernunftanschauung) has no need whatsoever of demonstration. This in- 
tuition of reason is nature’s gift to man for the express purpose of bringing 
to him those truths which lie totally beyond sensation and to assure him of 
their actuality and truth with absolute certitude. 


Jacobi, of course, never “ proved” that man actually has this immediate, 
direct perception of God and spiritual things. It must be remembered that 
Jacobi never tried to “ prove” anything, and that not only did he not try 
to “prove” but rejected utterly all those philosophies which did. Jacobi 
merely asserted and rested his case upon personal conviction and what 
might be called self-evident experience. As regards rational intuition (Ver- 
nunftanschauung) he insisted19 that we have to recognize some power 
higher than sense perception, some faculty which manifests truth over and 
above mere appearances and which operates, as he freely admitted, in a way 
the sense and understanding cannnot conceive ...in a positive and mystical 
way,2° in a mysterious way, but absolutely not in a syllogistical or mechan- 
ical way.21 Everything, he said, must be gotten from feeling and intui- 
tion. There is absolutely no speculative way into the inner being of 
God; 22 and truth, he insisted, is to be found only in God. 


Before turning to examine more closely his peculiar conception of “ rea- 
son”, or Vernunft, we must notice the construction he placed upon “ under- 
standing ”, or Verstand. 


Verstand meant the mere power, tied up with the sense faculties, of 
forming concepts, judgments, conclusions. Of itself it could reveal directly 


18 Werke, II, 59. “ Diess vor allem anderen ist fest zu halten: Wie es 
eine sinnliche Anschauung giebt, eine Anschauung durch den Sinn, so giebt 
es auch eine raticnale Anschauung durch die Vernunft. Beide stehen als 
eigentliche Erkenntnissquellen einander gegeniiber, und es lasst sich eben 
so wenig die letztere aus der ersteren, als die erstere aus der letzteren ableiten. 
Eben so stehen beide zu dem Verstand, und in so fern auch zu der Demon- 
stration, in gleichem Verhaltniss... Aus demselben Grunde gilt auch keine 
Demonstration wider die rationale oder Vernunftanschauung, die uns der 
Natur jenseitige Gegenstande zu erkennen giebt, d. h. ihre wirklichkeit und 
Wahrheit uns gewiss macht.” 


19 Werke, II, 22. “...es muss erkannt werden wider sie aus einem hoher- 
en Vermogen, welchem sich das Wahre in und iiber den Erscheinungen, auf 
eine den Sinnen und dem Verstande unbegreifliche Weise, kund thut.” 


20 Werke, II, 23. “...durchaus positive oder mystische Weise.” 


21 Werke, IV-1, 249. “...der Weg zur Erkenntniss ein geheimnissvoller 
Weg ist—kein syllogistischer—kein mechanischer.” 


22 Werke, IV-1, xxxix. “Allerdings muss dabei ausgegangen werden von 
Gefiihl und Anschauung, es giebt durchaus keinen bloss speculativen Weg 
zum Innewerden Gottes,...” And cf. Werke, IV-1, xxvii. “...das Wahre 
sei allein in Gott und bei Gott.” 
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absolutely nothing.2 The understanding can get concepts from concepts 
and so gradually it mounts up to ideas.24 But that is the limit of its 
power. It remains a mediate faculty, deals with truth, as Jacobi says, 
second hand, through demonstration.25 As such it cannot touch those 
important supersensible truths, which were Jacobi’s sole concern. 


Reason, or Vernunft, Jacobi said,26 is the power of apprehending what 
is in itself true and good and beautiful, with the added note of perfect con- 
fidence in the objective character of these apprehensions. Here he calls 
it likewise the “faculty of faith” (Glaubenskraft) and says that it is a 
power superior to reason. Unlike the understanding, reason (Vernunft) 
produces no concepts, constructs no rational system, judges about nothing, 
but, like the external senses, directly and immediately manifests truth.27 
Reason, or Vernunft, then, is the faculty of direct and immediate knowl- 
edge,28 as understanding (Verstand) is the faculty of indirect and mediate 
knowledge. In no way is it dependent upon proof. Vernunft, then, would 
seem to be on the basis of the above citation (Werke, II, 10-11) the faculty 
of perceiving supersensible truth, while “faith” or Glawbenskraft would be 
the fundamental ground or ultimate guarantee for our certitude about these 
truths. Thus Jacobi wrote to Mendelssohn: 29 


23 Werke, II, 10. “...das iiber der Sinnlichkeit schwebende blosse Ver- 
mogen der Begriffe, Urtheile, und Schliisse, welches unmittelbar aus sich 
schlechterdings nichts offenbarren kann.” 


24 Werke, II, 32. “Es kann aber der Verstand, aus Begriffen, Begriffe von 
Begriffen erzeugend und so allmahlig hinaufsteigend zu Ideen...” 


25 Werke, IV-1, 210. “Die Ueberzeugung durch Beweise ist eine Gewiss- 
heit aus der zweiten Hand...” 


26 Werke, II, 10-11. “Was aber die Vernunft wirklich und wahrhaft ist: 
das Vermdgen der Voraussetzung des an sich Wahren, Guten und Schonen, 
mit der vollen Zuversicht zu der objectiven Giltigkeit dieser Voraussetzung, 
—_ - auf unter dem Namen Glaubenskraft, als ein Vermogen tiber der 

ernunit. 


27 Werke, II, 58. “Die Vernunft schafft keine Begriffe, erbaut Keine 
Systeme, urtheilet auch nicht, sondern ist, gleich den ausseren Sinnen, blos 
offenbarend, positiv verkiindend.” 


28 Werke, II, 101. 


29 Werke, IV-1, 210-211. “Lieber Mendelssohn, wir alle werden im 
Glauben geboren, und miissen im Glauben bleiben, wie wir alle in Gesell- 
schaft geboren werden, und in Gesellschaft bleiben miissen. Wie konnen 
wir nach Gewissheit streben, wenn uns Gewissheit nicht zum voraus schon 
begannt ist; und wie kann sie uns bekannt sein, anders als durch etwas, 
das wir mit Gewissheit schon erkennen? Dieses fiihrt zu dem Begriffe einer 
unmittelbaren Gewissheit, welche nicht allein keiner Beweise bedarf, sond- 
ern schlechterdings alle Beweise ausschliesst, und einzig und allein die mit 
dem vorgestellten Dinge iibereinstimmende Vorstellung selbst ist, (also 
ihren Grund in sich selbst hat). Die Ueberzeugung durch Beweise ist eine 
Gewissheit aus der zweiten Hand, beruht auf Vergleichung, und kann nie 
recht sicher und vollkommen sein. Wenn nun jedes Fiirwahrhalten, welches 
nicht aus Vernunftgriinden entspringt, Glaube ist, so muss die Ueberzeugung 
aus Vernunftgriinden selbst aus dem Glauben kommen, und ihre Kraft von 
ihm allein emphangen.” 
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We are all born into faith and have to stay in faith, just as we are all 
born into society, and have to stay in society. How can we strive after 
certitude, if it is not already in advance known to us; and how is it 
known to us otherwise than through something which we already know 
with certitude? This leads to the notion of an immediate certitude, 
which not only needs no proof, but absolutely excludes all proof, and 
solely and alone is itself the representation corresponding with the 
thing represented (thus it has its reason in itself). Conviction through 
proof is a second hand certitude. It rests upon a comparison, and 
never can be quite secure and complete. If now every possession of 
certitude, which does not spring from an argument based on reason, is. 
faith, then the conviction based on reason itself comes from faith, and 
its power depends upon it alone. 


However, it is not merely about supersensible truths that “faith” gives 
certitude. But, as Crawford says,3° 


... faith gives the assurance that they (supersensible objects) are actual 
and not cobwebs of the brain. Faith...contains the assurance: first, 
of our own ego, and its states, as the common basis of all our experi- 
ences, and the foundation of all our further faith (V, 121-123) ; second- 
ly, of the reality of external sensible things, the knowledge of which it 
is the peculiar business of the understanding to construct into the vari- 
ous sciences of nature (IV-1, 211; II, 141ff.); thirdly, and chiefly, of 
the supersensible world of God, Freedom, and Immortality. These are 
the peculiar and proper objects of philosophy. 


Summaries often are but half-truths, but perhaps without injustice to 
Jacobi and as an aid to grasping his theory of truth we may say that it 
rested upon God and man’s perception. God was the source of all truth; 
perception, man’s way to it. This perception had a double aspect—sense 
perception, which effected a positive, intuitional knowledge of sensible, 
material, concrete reality—and rational perception, which effected a posi- 
tive, intuitional, direct and immediate knowledge of supersensible, spiritual 
realities, such as God and virtue and beauty and immortality. In man the 
essential principle of all knoweldge was his soul or spirit,31 and the faculty 
guaranteeing certitude was “faith” or feeling.32 

Without attempting a critique of Jacobi’s theory of truth, we may cer- 
tainly agree with his opposition to those philosophies of his day which 
either so degraded truth as to confound it with matter or so rationalized 
it as to disengage it from extra-mental reality. Jacobi’s denunciation of 
these philosophies as well as his keen insight into their weaknesses probably 
constitute the most significant, if negative, aspect of his doctrine. As for 
any positive contribution on his part to the problem of truth, that can well 


30 Crawford: Jacobi, p. 46. 


31 Werke, III, 422. “Was hat der Mensch, dass man ihn ehre, wenn nicht 
dieses, dass er zu denken vermag, was hoher ist als seine Vernunft, erhab- 
ener als das Weltall, den Geist, den allein durchaus selbststandigen, aus dem 
alle Wahrheit kommt, und ohne den keine Wahrheit ist.” 


82 For a discussion of Jacobi’s various usages of Vernunft, cf. Crawford, 
Jacobi, p. 28. 
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be doubted—and the chief witness of this is Jacobi himself. In June, 1783, 
he wrote to Hamann: 33 


Light fills my heart, but just as soon as I try to bring it into the under- 
standing it goes out. Which of the two lights is the true one?—that 
of the understanding and the really fixed forms, with a yawning bot- 
tomless pit behind them?—or the light of the heart, which indeed sends 
up promising rays, but falls short of positive knowledge? Can the 
human spirit grasp truth except by uniting both of these lights? And 
is this union even thinkable outside of a miracle? 


What else is this than a confession of helplessness and even, perhaps, of 
scepticism It certainly seems to indicate, as Lévy-Bruhl implies 44 the 
incurable disease of every philosophy which becomes its own contradiction 
by depriving reason of its supreme function to judge the true and the false. 

However, Jacobi never wavered in, much less relinquished his hold 
upon, his early convictions, that for the truths which most mattered in 
life, it was the heart and not the head which guaranteed them. He never 
tried to demonstrate his doctrine. It seemed to him to need demonstra- 
tion as little as a burnt finger needed a syllogism to establish the pain. 
Yet, as we have seen, there was that opposition between the material truth 
of sense intuition and the spiritual truth of what he called rational intui- 
tion—an opposition which he discovered in Geneva, which challenged him 
during all the years to come, and which, by his failure to solve it, suggested 
the inadequacy of his theory. 


JosepH B. McALLISTER 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C 
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Problem: The Unity of the Human Person in the Light of 
Evidence from Abnormal and Dynamic Psychology 


The problem of the unity of the human person belongs to that category 
of problems which, while as old as human thought, are yet as new as the 
most recent psychological theory. The reason for this is that there are 
some problems—of which this is one—which have not been, and probably 
never will be, completely solved. The human mind, with its vast heritage 
of theories, formulae and philosophical speculations, often finds itself at the 


33 Werke, I, 367. “ Licht ist in meinem Herzen, aber so wie ich es in den 
Verstand bringen will, erlischt es. Welche von beiden Klarheiten ist die 
wahre? die des Verstandes, die zwar feste Gestalten, aber hinter ihnen 
nur einen bodenlosen Abgrund zeigt? oder die des Herzens, welche zwar 
verheissend aufwarts leuchtet, aber bestimmtes Erkennen vermissen lasst?— 
Kann der menschliche Geist Wahrheit ergreifen, wenn nicht in ihm jene 
beiden Klarheiten zu Einem Lichte sich vereinigen? Und ist diese Vereini- 
gung anders als durch ein Wunder denkbar? 


84 Lévy-Bruhl: La Philosophie de Jacobi, p. v. 
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gate of truth but without the key to open it. This, I think, has happened 
in the present case. Many thinkers have wrestled valiantly with the prob- 
lem of personal unity only to find that the key they so arduously fashioned 
would not fit the lock, and the final answer remained within the walls of 
eternal mystery. 

The task before us therefore is not an easy one; and perhaps the most 
we can hope to achieve in this brief paper is to clear the air of some of the 
more obviously false and ambiguous notions surrounding this problem. 

Let us begin by distinguishing the several aspects of our problem, one of - 
which is philosophical and the other psychological. To put it concisely, 
the philosophical problem of the wnity of the human person is something 
quite different from the psychological problem of the unity of personality. 
The two are of course closely related. Unless our feet rest on solid philo- 
sophical grounds; unless, in other words, we have worked out a metaphysi- 
cal solution to the problem of the unity of the person, our psychological 
theorizing on the unity of personality will very likely go astray. It is for 
this reason that psychologists on the whole have done such a poor job in 
trying to solve this latter problem. Moreover, we must be careful of the 
distinction between person and personality. It is easy to make logical dis- 
tinctions; but we want to be sure that the distinction is based on fact. As 
we shall see, however, this logical distinction between person and personal- 
ity is not merely a convenience of thought; it is one required by the facts, 
and offers the only possibility of an adequate solution to the problem of 
unity regarded in the light of evidence from abnormal psychology. 

In terms of Scholastic thought, the human person is composed of two 
incomplete substances, the material body and the spiritual soul. These 
two substances, standing in the relation of matter and form, are wetted to 
form one thing, the human person. It is important to note that, according 
to this viewpoint, the two part-substances are in and by themselves incom- 
plete, the one requiring the other before it can exist or act in the manner 
for which it was intended. The two together, therefore, constitute the per- 
son. And this togetherness is not an aggregation, not a mere assemblage 
of several things, but a substantial union of two things which become one. 
The soul and body, to phrase it in modern terms, are integrated into a 
unit. The use of the term integrated in this connection is particularly ap- 
propriate, since the term from which it is derived itself means one, and 
that, too, is what unity means—oneness. Therefore, when we speak of the 
unity of the person we mean to imply that, while composed of two things, 
it is itself one. 

Inherent in this interpretation are several difficult problems. First of 
all it is not easy to see how matter and spirit can be united in so intimate 
@ manner, since their natures and properties are so greatly different. Yet, 
difficult as it may be to conceive, the facts in the matter are indisputable. 
The human person has a body and it has a soul. The body is as unques- 
tionably material as the soul is unquestionably spiritual. And they are 
united into one thing. The person acts as a unity, and not as an assem- 
blage of two things that act independently of each other. With the utmost 
conviction I assert that I think, J walk, J laugh, J will, and so on. And by 
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that pronoun “I”, I mean the whole person, my body and my soul, the 
two acting together in unison and as one thing. In no sphere does the 
soul act with complete independence of the body; and therefore everyday 
language is quite correct in ascribing even the functions of the spiritual or- 
der to the whole person and not to just one “part” of the person. The 
distinction between soul and body, therefore, is not experiential but de- 
ductive, and attests not to the duality of the person but to the duality 
of nature. In the person the duality of nature becomes a unity of being. 

This leads to a second difficulty. For in this interpretation we are faced 
with a metaphysical dualism which becomes what we might call, for want 
of a better term, an anthropological monism. In a sense, this is the greatest 
virtue of Moderate Dualism, since it is a frank and courageous avowal that 
is based in fact. Metaphysically, it insists on the ultimate duality of matter 
and spirit, at the same time that it recognizes the fact that man is one 
thing—a unity—even though ultimately composed of two things. Yet it 
is this insistence on the ultimate duality of man’s parts that has led to 
much confused thinking. Too often the difference between matter and 
spirit has been overemphasized, with the result that many writers, while 
professing a moderate dualism, have actually inclined towards the exagger- 
ated dualism of the Cartesian variety. Too often the life of the spirit has 
been opposed to and contrasted with the life of the body, rationality with 
sensuousness, the transience of the body with the permanence of the soul, 
and so on, to the end that extreme dualism has held sway even in the minds 
of those who contemn the philosophy of Descartes. This tendency has 
made the problem of the unity of the person more perplexing. It is dif- 
ficult enough to conceive how this unity of matter and spirit is achieved; 
it becomes impossible in the light of extreme dualism. 

This tendency is even more pronounced among psychologists who, fail- 
ing to grasp the profound truth of the unity of the person, and biased by 
their anti-spiritual prejudices, persist in clinging to a very tenuous parallel- 
ism or methodological dualism. This is not true of all psychologists as may 
be seen in the writings of men like C. G. Jung, A. Myers, and W. Stern, 
all of whom have achieved a keen appreciation of the limitations of an 
unmodified dualism. It may indeed be only the lesser lights in psychology 
who persist in the outmoded nineteenth-century type of parallelism, but it 
must be recognized that they constitute the bulk of writers in this field, 
and thus exercise great influence on psychological theorizing. For these 
men there is not a mind-body unity, but a body and a mind which, in some 
fashion never explained, make up what is vaguely called “ personality.” 
This personality is never conceived as a unity in the strict sense. It is an 
assemblage of traits and attitudes, of capacities and functions which, re- 
vealed by analysis, can never be gotten together again into anything that 
even remotely resembles the unity with which the analysis began. More- 
over, these factors are “ mental” in character, and thus these psychologists 
end up with a group of disparate and independent traits, as well as with a 
disparate and independent mind. Far from having solved the problem of 


unity, they have managed to create needlessly several other problems that 
require solution. 
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This dualism is partly a carry-over from the period when the emphasis 
was placed on the definition of psychology as a study of the mind or con- 
sciousness. In this very definition is implied an exaggerated dualism. If 
psychology is a study of the mind, then it must be that the mind is some- 
thing apart from the body, and something that probably exists in the body. 
In like manner, consciousness was confused with conscious processes, and 
came to be thought of as a thing to be studied and dissected in much the 
same manner that physiologists studied and dissected the body. Herein 
began the tyranny of words that led to the confused thinking among psy- 
chologists of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 


This was especially notable in the realm of abnormal psychology. In- 
vestigations of hysteria, multiple personality, hypnosis, automatic writing, 
spirit-possession and similar phenomena gave birth to several concepts and 
theories that were at complete variance with the notion of personal unity, 
and with which they seemed irreconcilable. Of particular import were the 
notions of “split personality,” “split consciousness,” and “ dissociation of 
consciousness.” Numerous volumes were written and intricate theories de- 
veloped to explain these admittedly peculiar phenomena. The notions of 
the dual self, of the subconscious and unconscious appeared, and each one 
of them made more difficult the reconciliation between the supposed unity 
of the self and the apparent disunity manifested in these phenomena. 

All of these difficulties can be traced to an inadequate metaphysics and 
a still more inadequate psychology. Starting with the atomistic conception 
of the associationists, and treating consciousness as though it were a thing 
made up of discrete parts (some writers like Sidis even spoke of “ little con- 
sciousnesses ”), it was inevitable that these investigators should lose their 
way in a maze of terms whose meanings were as inexact as was the meta- 
physics of the men who coined them. 


There is no point in questioning the validity of the facts with which 
these psychologists were concerned. Hypnosis is a verified fact. So also is 
automatic writing, dissociation of consciousness, and multiple personality. 
Cases of dual and multiple personality have been reported reliably in many 
places, and the fact of subconscious processes, and even of unconscious ones, 
has been observed both clinically and experimentally. Anyone at all con- 
versant with the literature will find it difficult to dispute the facts; but the 
interpretation of these facts is another matter. Is it possible to reconcile 
these facts with the concept of unity developed earlier in this paper? I 
believe it is possible if we exercise great caution in our use of terms, al- 


though I am quite aware that this interpretation may find little favor in 
some quarters. 


First of all we must reaffirm a distinction that is all too obvious, namely, 
the distinction between unity of the person on the one hand and the unity 
of consciousness and personality on the other. The person is a unity be- 
cause of the manner of its constitution; it is a metaphysical unity, one that 
is grounded in the very natures of the principles of which it is composed. 
The unity of consciousness and of personality, on the other hand, is a 
functional unity. It is a unity of operations (or traits) which, while flowing 
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from the unity of the person, is not to be identified with this unity. It is 
only when consciousness is conceived as a thing made up of parts, and then 
identified with the mind or even the self, that the problem of dissociation 
becomes insoluble. Consciousness is an abstract term that embraces the 
conscious processes, just as personality (in the psychological sense) is a 
term embracing the various traits and capacities of the person. Now it is 
true that these processes and traits become integrated into a unity, first, 
by reason of the unity inherent in the organism itself, and secondly, by 
reason of the operation of the laws of association or relatedness. If, there- 
fore, this integration is imperfect or incomplete (as happens in the case of 
the hysterically-inclined and the undisciplined personality), these processes 
which in themselves are disparate tend to become autonomous or, as we say, 
dissociated, and thus assume an independent status. 


This, however, is a dissociation of functions or traits and not a dissocia- 
tion of being. The so-called subconscious self, therefore, or the unconscious 
psyche for that matter, is nothing more than a group of conscious processes 
which, by reason of conflict, have become disassociated from other conscious 
processes, and which have become welded together into something loosely 
resembling a psychological self or personality. This integration of disso- 
ciated functions seems to follow the same general laws of integration that 
hold for the normal personality. 


The facts offered so far should fit into the framework of any psychologi- 
cal theory. After all, the fact of dissociation is evidenced in every act of 
forgetting, the difference being (and this of course is the crucial point) that 
the ordinarily-forgotten processes are no longer actively functioning. And 
there seems to be no good reason why these processes should not become 
integrated. Needless to say, the use of the terms “self”, or “ personality ”, 
or “ psyche ” in this connection is purely analogous, and represents nothing 
more than the tendency in an earlier psychology to think of the self as be- 
ing the same thing as consciousness or mind, these writers forgetting or ig- 
noring the fact that the self is the whole being composed of both body and 
mind. The peculiar or wrong use of a term does not create new problems 
so much as it makes the old ones more difficult to handle. 


While the foregoing interpretation may serve to explode the theories of 
the dual self, split personality, etc., it does not account for the peculiar na- 
ture of dissociative functioning, that is, the tendency of psychological func- 
tions to operate at different “levels.” Nor has anything been said that 
would explain co-conscious functioning, such as is observed in automatic 
writing. But these matters do not rightly come within the scope of this 
paper. What we have tried to show is that the disunity manifested in cer- 
tain abnormal states is not a disunity of being but a disunity of function, 
and that therefore this disunity is not irreconciliable with the metaphysical 
unity of the person. 


ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS 


Dept. of Psychology 
Loyola University 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Eruics AND PuiLosopHy or Society Division. Committee: Wm. McDon- 
ALD, BrorHeR BenrecNus Garrity, Harry McNei. Leaders: Henry 
Lucks, Sister ConsiiiA O'BRIEN. 


Problem (a): Saint Thomas and the Moral Sense 


Morality, in the philosophy of Saint Thomas, is intrinsic to the nature 
of man. It is not an order coming from without. The natural law, which 
is the very foundation of the moral order, is immanent in the nature of 
man; it springs from the rational faculty itself. Man is not viewed as a 
being upon whom, post factum, an order of action consonant with law is 
superimposed; he is a creature subject indeed to an order of action, but to 
an order that springs from the very essence of his being, so that “being a 
man” and “ being subject to a moral order” are in the strictest sense syn- 
onymous. Finality touches man just as it does all other creatures; in the 
nature of non-intelligent beings there is a directive force of activity through 
the operation of which these creatures will tend toward their ends; in the 
nature of man, there is a directive force also through the operation of 
which man will tend towards his end. There is a vast difference, however, 
in the fact that man freely cooperates with this directive force, and is not 
determined in his choice of action which will tend toward his end, whereas 
non-intelligent creatures are not free, but determined. There is a striking 
similarity in the fact that the source of the tendency in non-intelligent 
creatures and in intelligent beings is the nature of the being itself. The 
foundation of man’s moral sense is then man’s rational nature. 

The fulfillment of the moral law depends upon man’s will; the discovery 
of it depends upon his intellect. It appears that the moral sense in man 
results primarily from his intelligent nature and secondarily from the 
process of development which that nature undergoes under the influence 
of association, training, and education. The moral sense pertains ontologi- 
cally to the faculty of judgment, to the intellect more than to the will, yet 
it finds its fruition only in an act of the will. 

But is the moral sense a faculty or power in its own right? Saint 
Thomas (Summa Theol. I. q. 79, a. 12) says “ Therefore we must have, be- 
stowed on us by nature, not only speculative principles, but also practical 
principles. Now the first speculative principles bestowed on us by nature 
do not belong to a special power but to a special habit which is called the 
understanding of principles... Wherefore the first practical principles, be- 
stowed on us by nature, do not belong to a special power, but to a special 
natural habit, which we call synderesis. Whence synderesis is said to incite 
to good, and to murmur at evil, inasmuch as through first principles we 
proceed to discover, and judge of what we have discovered. It is clear 
therefore that synderesis is not a power, but a natural habit.” In the same 
question, in the article following he says “ Properly speaking conscience is 
not a power, but an act... For conscience, according to the very nature of 
the word, implies the relation of knowledge to something: for conscience 
may be resolved into cum alio scientia, i.e. knowledge applied to an indi- 
vidual case. But the application of knowledge to something is done by 
some act... Wherefore, properly speaking, conscience denominates an act. 
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But since habit is a principle of act, sometimes the name conscience is given 
to the first natural habit—namely, synderesis, as Jerome calls synderesis 
conscience, and Basil the natural power of judgment; and Damascene says 
it is the law of our intellect.” The moral sense, taken to be synonymous 
with synderesis and with conscience would appear to be not a faculty, nor 
a power, but a habit, an act, whereby a man judges a contemplated action 


to be in conformity with his final end and the dictates of reason or to be 
contrary to it. 


It must be observed that there is implied a judgment of a particular act; 
a definite action is compared with a general norm, for when a judgment of 
any particular action is made, when an action is considered good or bad, it 
is only through a comparison of that action with a standard of goodness 
that a conclusion concerning its morality can be reached. There is in- 
volved here the psychological problem of man’s knowledge of the particu- 
lar. How does man know particular things? In this instance, how does 
man apprehend particular actions? And how does he become aware that 
these are for his good or that they are contrary to his nature and the ac- 
complishment of his final end? We have said that the moral sense per- 
tains to the intellect, ontologically. Intellectual knowledge is, however, 
always universal; it does not deal with particulars although it results from 
experience with the particular. Animals are possessed of a faculty whereby 
they estimate the worth of a thing, its power to promote individual good 
or the good of the species; it is instinct or the vis aestimativa. The object 
of this faculty is always a particular thing; the result, in a manner of 
speaking, a particular conclusion, for the animal cannot generalize. The 
counterpart in man of this vis aestimativa is the vis cogitativa, postulated 
to explain man’s knowledge of the particular. Through this faculty, man 
is able to know particular things as good for him or as detrimental in the 
physical sense although the process by which he forms the judgment is 
much more complex than the instinctive process in animals. The vis cogi- 
tativa is a possible basis, in a philosophical sense, for the moral sense. 


We posit with Saint Thomas, some cognitive power in animals by which 
the animal recognizes that one thing is useful, another harmful to him as 
animal. In man, we posit a cognitive faculty whereby he can recognize 
that one thing is useful, another harmful to him as man, i.e. as a moral, 
responsible being. The distinction between the vis aestimativa and the 
vis cogitativa is that the former is unaided by any other faculty, whereas 
the latter is ruled by will. The will is free, indeed, but only in a limited 
sense. It is necessitated by the good. The good for man must appeal to 
him as his duty for the reason that man is possessed of a mind and a will 
which of their natures move in the world of universals and absolutes. 
Therefore man is a moral being, having for his criterion of good that which 
is in accord with right reason and by the very law implanted in his being, 
he knows what he ought to do and to avoid in order to be in accord with 
his reason and the perfection of his being. But how does he become ac- 
quainted with the dictates of right reason or how does he act in accord with 
these dictates; in other words, how does the moral sense operate? 
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In general the viewpoint of Saint Thomas is that since man has a nature 
composed of matter and form he also has a definite end or good; that is 
good for him which is in accord with the law of his nature and tends to its 
perfection. Being spirit as well as matter, man is conscious of himself and 
of the law of his being; he is aware of absolute standards of truth and 
goodness. His will must bow to goodness as a duty; his intellect must bow 
to truth. It is his reason which is man’s specific characteristic and it is his 
reason that gives him absolute standards of truth and goodness. Every act 
which tends to the perfection of the man is good because it is natural. 
But this nature is revealed to man through the workings of his reason; 
man himself must develop the powers that are subordinate to reason and 
that assist his intellectual growth, i.e. his body, his sensitive powers, his 
instincts, his inclinations, not in a haphazard fashion but in accordance with 
the rule revealed to him in consciousness. He discerns the good only in the 
haze of the abstract; he grows more and more conscious of the true nature 
of his good and his end the more he realizes himself and his form by suc- 
cessive choices of the good actions requisite for his advance in virtue. 


The good is then that which is in accordance with nature revealed to 
man through his reason. The moral sense by which man apprehends the 
particular good would seem then to consist in that habit imbedded in the 
very nature of man, the vis cogitativa as applied to things of the moral 
order, by which he apprehends a particular action as promoting his natural 
perfection and as stepping toward the achievement of his final perfection. 
Just as it is natural to man to know, so it is natural to him to act, since 
intelligence and will are natural faculties. It is connatural to man to seek 
truth; it is connatural for him to act morally, to seek the good. 


This connaturality is capable of development and of intensification. It 
is further subject to or at least influenced by the development of the spir- 
itual faculties of man. Just as the intellect of one may be more highly 
developed than that of another, so the moral sense of one may be much 
more keen than that of another. All the influences that create a personal- 
ity likewise have a bearing upon the development of the moral sense. By 
the continued exercise of his moral sense man may develop it to such a 
degree that judgments concerning good and evil are reached more easily 
and readily and with a greater degree of certainty and with a certain in- 
definable characteristic which Saint Thomas in one place calls connatural- 
itas. He says: “ Thus about matters of chastity, a man after inquiring with 
his reason forms a right judgment, if he has learned the science of morals, 
while he who has the habit of chastity judges of such matters by a kind 
of connaturality.” (Summa Theol. II-II q. 45, a. 2.) It appears that the 
moral sense can be developed by intellectual activity, by the study of the 
principles of nature revealed by reason, and that this process is the normal 
one, but that the practice of virtuous actions lends a kind of security to 
the judgment that is founded in nature itself. 

Henry A. Lucks 
Saint Joseph’s College 
Collegeville, Indiana 
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Problem (b): Recta Ratio in Relation to Moral Truth 


The question of truth has been the focal point of human investigation 
from the time of the earliest philosophers. What truth is, how we can 
know it, and the role of reason in its acquisition have all come in for their 
share of attention. The Pragmatists have talked so loudly and so persis- 
tently in these latter decades that they have found many ardent proponents 
of their theory; so much so, that the modern world might in truth be said 
to have rallied around its standard in alarmingly great numbers. This 
might be due less to philosophical conviction than to moral softness, for to 
the Pragmatist the expedient is true, and as such, it constitutes an easy 
code of behavior. It is a standard (if it might be termed such) of rela- 
tivity, and it lacks all foundation of an absolute character. Hence it is a 
shifting standard, unpredictable, unstable, shifting from individual to in- 
dividual and within the same individual, from situation to situation. At 
any time it is not a safe point of view; in wartime and its aftermath, it 
might indeed become a menace. 

This is the first global war of history. Try as men will, and with utterly 
good will, passions at such time tend to, and not infrequently do override 
reason’s sway. Without an absolute basis of truth, with reason overpow- 
ered by passion, what chance is there for right to triumph? Hence the 
question, “The Rectitude of Reason in Regard to Moral Truth” is a 
fitting one to study at this time. 

We are men of reason. That is our essential difference. How “ right” 
is our reason in making its moral judgments? How “right” can it be? 
Is there any ultimate norm by which reason can be rectified? This paper 
presents, we believe, the thought of the great Doctor Angelicus on the mat- 
ter. It has been drawn from the text of Saint Thomas, chiefly from his 
Commentary on the VI Ethics, De Malo, and the Summa Theologica, in 
the places cited. 


Introduction. 


In respect of its proper act, namely, to know truth, the intellect is said 
to be “right”, (1) in its speculative aspect when it has the habit of specu- 
lative knowledge; that is, when it has a firm grasp on primary principles 
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—the habit of understanding; (2) in its practical aspect when it has the 
habit of moral truth, i., the grasp of the naturally known principles of 
synderesis. For the primary principles of the natural law are to the prac- 
tical reason what the principles of identity and contradiction, etc., are to 
the speculative order, for each set springs from primary notions, the one 
of bonum and the other of ens inasmuch as they are, respectively, the first 
things that fall under the apprehension of the speculative and the practical 
intellects. Therefore, in its proper act of knowing truth under either as- 
pect, intellect is always “right” for in either case it knows self-evident 


truths. 
3, d. 33, q. 1, a. 1, q. 8, 2c: 
De Malo, q. 7, a. 5, 6m. 
1-11, 57, 4c. 
90, 2, 3m. 
91,3 c¢. 


94,2 ¢. 
11-11, 47, 16 c. 
In regard to ratiocination, whether the reasoning be from the primary 
principles of the speculative or of the practical order, reason may err, and 


the more so as it leaves behind the certitude of universal principles and ap- 
proaches particular conclusions. 


The discussion of Recta Ratio in re Morality is obviously limited to the 
practical intellect and its operations in respect of the direction of human ac- 
tions towards their right end, i.e., the ratiocinative activity—where error is 
likely to occur—rather than in the practical intellect’s act of understanding 
as such. 

1, 79, 12 c. 
1-11, 94,4 c. 


Body. 


First Proposition: Right reason is said to be (1) essentially reason’s 
conformity with the due end and with the desire for the due end, and 
(2), operatively (or in the field of execution) the right disposition of 
means to the end. 

Eth. VI, lect. 2. 


3, d. 33, q. 1, a. 1, q. 2, ¢. 
1-11, 57, 5, 3m. 


1st Point: Reason’s conformity with the due end. 


Inasmuch as the end of man is fixed by nature, and nature implants in 
man a natural inclination to his proper act and end, it must be that the end 
of man is a due end insofar as it conforms to his rational nature, viz., the 
good of reason which, subjectively, is happiness, and objectively, the uni- 
versal true and good. 

1-11, 19, 3, 2m. 


21, 1¢. 
71, 2c. 


Since every lower rule or measure is measured by a higher, so reason 
with regard to the end (though it be the proximate rule and measure of 
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human acts) is ruled and measured by a higher reason—Divine Reason— 
which is the ultimate norm of human reason. 


1-11, 71, 6 c; 3m. 


To the extent that human reason is in accord with Divine Reason, with 
respect to the ultimate end of human life, human reason is “right”. Inso- 
far as it departs from that norm, human reason lacks rectitude, for the vir- 
tue of any subordinate thing consists in its being well subordinated to that 
by which it is regulated. This holds true not alone of the Eternal Law and 
its precepts but to the primary precepts of the natural moral law. 

1-11, 91,1 ¢; 2c; 2m. 
3c; 1 m; 2m. 
98,1¢;2¢;3¢; 
Se; 6c, 
95, 2 c. 


The need for reason’s conformity to the due end is obvious from the 
role of the end in human acts, for whereas in speculative matters the per- 
fection and rectitude of reason depends upon the principles from which 
reason argues, in practical matters it is the end which stands in the rela- 
tion of principle from which all action flows. Wherefore the rectitude of 
reason in this aspect depends upon reason’s conformity with the due end as 
eternally established by Divine Wisdom, promulgated by Eternal Law, 
impressed upon nature by the natural law, and understood by human rea- 
son as a naturally known principle. 


1-11, 95, 2 ¢. 
57, 
11-11, 52, 2 c. 


2nd Point: Reason’s conformity with the desire of a due end. 


Not only must reason be in conformity with the precepts of the Eternal 
Law, but with right appetite; not only with the due end but with the ap- 
petite’s desire for the due end. 

a) the will’s desire for the due end qua end; 


Now everything attains to rectitude and goodness insofar as it is in 
accord with its proper measure. Hence the rectitude of the appetite re- 
garding the due end must be placed in its conformity with the Divine Will 
and the Divine Reason which is Eternal Law. 


4c. 


1-11, 19, 4 c. 
54, 4, 4m. 


But the end being determined in man, the appetite pursues it insofar as 
reason declares it true and therefore appetible. Thus the rectitude of the 
practical reason in respect of the desire for the due end is measured by 
the rectitude of the appetite which pursues the good as apprehended by rea- 
son, and thus the truth or rectitude of the practical intellect is determined 
by its conformity with the right appetite. 

b) will’s desire of the means to the due end. 


It is otherwise with the means to the end, for here we have contingent 
action and in this the will is not necessitated. The means are not deter- 
mined by nature but commanded by reason after investigating and judging. 
Therefore the truth of the practical intellect is, in its turn, the measure of 
the rectitude of the appetite, inasmuch as the practical appetite commands 
the means and the right appetite pursues those things commanded by rea- 
son. Therefore to the extent to which reason investigates the means and 
commands them, to that extent ought the appetite to pursue them, and 
thus it is that the practical intellect is the rule of rectitude of the appetite, 


inasmuch as it is said to be “right” if the will pursues those things which 
reason says to be true. ' 
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For, though the rectitude of reason depends on reason’s conformity with 
the desire of a due end, such desire would be impossible unless reason first 
apprehended the end as true, inasmuch as the appetite cannot desire a good 
that is not a known good. 

Eth. VI, lect. 2. 


1-11,19, 3 c; 1m; 2m. 
21, 1c. 


3rd Point: Basis of this conformity. 


The conformity of reason to the due end and right appetite may be 
traced to the proportionality between two acts of reason in judging and 
two acts of appetite in willing. For the intellect in judging has two acts, 
namely, (1) affirmation, by which it assents to the truth; (2) negation, by 
which it dissents from the false. To these acts of judgment, appetite re- 
sponds by two acts: (1) pursuit, by which it tends towards the known good 
and inheres in it; and (2) flight, by which it flees the evil from which in- 
tellect dissents. 

In these acts, therefore, must conformity be traced, so that what the 
intellect proposes as true, the appetite pursues as good; and that to which 
the intellect denies truth, the appetite flees as evil and non-appetible. 


Second Proposition: This rectitude of intellect and of appetite which 
mutually require each other, is the work of prudence, which properly is 
said to be “ right reason.” 


We have shown (1) that right appetite is the rule and measure of truth 
in the practical intellect in regard to the end, inasmuch as the end is or- 
dained by nature, and appetite naturally seeks the end as apprehended by 
reason; (2) that the truth of the practical intellect is the rule and measure 
of right appetite in regard to the means, inasmuch as the appetite ought to 
pursue what reason dictates. 

Now man needs to be rightly disposed with regard to the due end, as 
this good disposition is a prerequisite to the choice and employment of 
suitable means to the end. Such disposition, however, depends upon the 
rectitude of the will, since, as we have shown, the rectitude of the will in 
regard to the end is the measure of truth in the practical intellect. That 
appetite may seek the due end and the true good, it requires the moral 
virtue of prudence to rectify it. Thus prudence brings about (or is capable 
of bringing about) that conformity of the human will to the Divine Will 
in which the will’s ultimate goodness consists. 

1-11, 19,2 


1 
9 
13, 3 c. 
57, 4c; 5c. 


c 
Cc. 
c 


However, to be rightly disposed to the end alone is not sufficient. Man 
must be further disposed rightly with regard to the suitable means to the 
end. Now inasmuch as judgment of means to end is the work of reason, 
man needs in this faculty the intellectual virtue of prudence which directs 
his investigations and rectifies his judgments. eeiene 

-11, 20,3 c. 


11-11, 47,3 c; 3m. 
6c. 


This virtue, however, which makes reason well disposed, presupposes a 
right appetite of the end towards which end the will must be rightly dis- 
posed, inasmuch as the end stands in relation of principle from which rea- 
son argues. 


1-11, 58,5 c. 
11-11, 47,6 ¢. 
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Thus appetite, rectified by the moral virtue of prudence, rightly dis- 
poses man in regard to his due end; and reason, rectified by the intellectual 
virtue of prudence, is suitably affected towards those things which are 
means to the end. The first and foremost norm according to which man is 
directed to this end, and consequently to the means thereto, is the 
Eternal Law. Hence the work of prudence is to dispose reason and ap- 
petite well in relation to the precepts of the Eternal Law as to the proper 
rule and measure of these faculties. ia 

» 19, & C. 


1-11, 58, 2 c. 
4,7 ¢. 

71, 6 ¢. 
11-11, 52, 2 c. 


The necessity of the rectification of the appetite by prudence is obvious 
inasmuch as right appetite is the rule and measure of truth. On the other 
hand, the need for rectification of the intellect is evident considering the 
fact that it is the rule of right appetite in regard to the means (which is a 
matter of choice), for perfection in an act requires that there be no im- 
perfection in its principles. 


Third Proposition: Prudence denotes rectitude of reason and in the 
man of reason prudence can be clearly traced throughout his acts. 


Though prudence is subjected in the practical reason as in its proper 
subject, it does not consist in knowledge alone, but also in the application 
of knowledge to appetition and operation, inasmuch as its chief act of com- 
mand is an act of intellect and will, since it might be described as motion 
with a kind of ordering. 

In this, the relation of prudence to reason is evident. Presupposing a 
right appetite in respect of the due end, so that it is connatural to judge 
aright of the end, and presupposing, further, that reason be rightly dis- 
posed in regard to universal principles of action, which principles are no 
other than the end of action, prudence proceeds to the particular and con- 
tingent matters, busying itself about suitable means to the end. Thus it 
is said to be “ right reason in respect of things to be done.” 

1-11, 58, 5 c. 
11-11, 47, 6 c. 


Taking its source and direction, then, from the naturally known prin- 
ciples of synderesis in the practical reason, prudence engages on its work 
of counseling, judging, and commanding the means, setting them in due 
order to the end. Thus prudence appoints the mean of reason, which mean 
is _— by the right disposition of those things which are directed to the 
end. 


11-11, 47,7 ¢; 8c; 10 c. 


In the three acts of counselling, judging, commanding, prudence and 
practical reason might be identified, for which reason the statement, “ Pru- 
dence denotes rectitude of reason” and “ Prudence is right reason about 
means to the end” have such a thoroughly familiar ring to students of the 
Summa. A defect of prudence in these three acts is also a defect in right 
reason. 


11-11, 52,2 c. 


The influence of prudence on the acts of a man of reason is not difficult 
to trace. Counsel, judgment, and command being the chief acts of practical 
reason, they are likewise the chief acts of prudence, with the third, viz. 
command, the most important, inasmuch as it applies to action the things 
counselled and judged. 
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Now this application to action—which is the role of command—is pre- 
ceded by the act of choice, an act partly of the reason and primarily of the 
will, whereby the good is elected as desired. Now for rectitude of choice, 
two things are required: namely, that choice be made of the due end and 
suitable means thereto. But it is prudence which rectifies the appetite 
with respect of the end; and prudence likewise which rectifies reason with 
respect of the suitable means. Further, man cannot be suitably disposed 
towards the means by prudence unless he first be suitably disposed towards 
the end, and this proper disposition which prudence requires is based on 
right appetite, which right appetite is the work of the moral virtue of 
prudence. Thus the influence of prudence is found all along the line of a 
reasonable act. 

1-11, 47, 1, 2m. 
57, 5c. 
13, lc. 
47, 16; 6, 8; 9. 
58, 5 ¢. 


It belongs therefore to prudence to direct human acts aright to the end, 
but this right order to the end requires rectitude of counsel, of judgment, 
and of command as well as of choice, but in all this prudence would be less 
than perfect prudence unless the end be good and the means both good and 
suitable. 

11-11, 49, 6; 7. 


Fourth Proposition: Prudence requires experience and time; hence 
it is in the old but not in the young; and so rectitude of reason with 
regard to the means is less in the younger and more in the older. 


Inasmuch as prudence deals with means rather than with the end, it is 
not from nature; and this must be so, because of the great number and 
variety of means possible to be pursued in attaining the end, the knowledge 
of which great variety could not possibly be in man naturally. The “natu- 
rally prudent ” man is so named only because he has a natural aptitude for 
discerning the proper means more easily and surely than another. 

Experience and time are among the forces which ripen prudence and 
produce that right estimate concerning things of action which we term 
“the mean of reason”. Focussing attention on the cognitive aspect of 
prudence makes this evident, for memory of past events and decisions, in 
relation to present affairs, reduces the infinite number of contingent singu- 
lars in human acts to the limited number which represents the general rule. 
Hence the more experience one has and the longer one’s memory, the more 
one generalizes, the less one particularizes, and the more prompt and cer- 
tain is his judgment in particular experiences. 

Moreover, experience in commanding aright perfects the habit of pru- 
dence and renders its acts more facile, so that he is the more prudent man 
who, with docility and shrewdness, acquires knowledge; through memory 
recalls knowledge; with understanding grasps present situations; and by 
reasoning aright, uses all knowledge to command aright. 

In this commanding aright, in which act prudence essentially consists, 
three conditions are required, viz., foresight, that one might direct to what 
is fitting; circumspection, that he might attend to due circumstances; and 
caution, that obstacles might be avoided. But all these mark the act of 
the prudent man—the man of right reason, for the worth of prudence con- 
sists, not in judgment only, nor in counsel, but primarily and essentially in 
commanding and applying thought to action. 

11-11, 47,15 c; 3m. 
3c; 2m; 3m. 
11-11, 47, 15, 2m. 
16, 2m. 
1, 2m. 
48, le. 
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Fifth Proposition: “ As all rectitude of practical reason belongs in 
some degree to prudence, so all lack belongs to imprudence.” 
11-11, 53, 5 c. 


As counsel, judgment, and command can be identified as acts of reason 
and of prudence, giving rise to the expression that “ prudence is right rea- 
son about means to the end,” so any defect in reason’s acts in this aspect 
is a defect of prudence, and this defeci is imprudence. 

As the prudent man takes counsel by making inquiry concerning the 
past and the present, the imprudent man either acts precipitously or fails 
to initiate thought. Whereas recalling to memory past experiences, ac- 
cepting opinions of others, and making comparisons of one thing with an- 
other, characterize the counsel-taking of the prudent man, it is indocility, 
inactivity of reason and memory, and temerity that mark the imprudent 
man. 

Where the prudent man judges thoughtfully, having recourse to prin- 
ciples, making comparisons, considering singulars with foresight and with 
attention to circumstances and possible hindrances, the imprudent man acts 
without consideration, fails to foresee future outcomes, takes no thought 
about obstacles, and so falls short of the norm of right reason through his 
neglect or contempt of those things upon which right judgment depends. 

But that lack of rectitude which befalls the act of commanding is the 
greatest non-rectitude of all—since the practical reason is ordained to the 
end of action; and this non-rectitude is found in the imprudent man who 
fails to apply his counsels and judgments to action—fails to get things done. 

Thus, since prudence is “right reason in things to be done”; is “the 
mean in human acts” ; is “wisdom about human affairs”, so the defect of 
prudence is lack of rectitude; is digression from the mean; is lack of wis- 
dom; is human folly. 

11-11, 47,1, 3m. 
53, 4, 2m. 
2c. 


Conclusion. 


Certainly Saint Thomas is not a Pragmatist! He holds beyond doubt 
the need of an ultimate norm for rectifying human reason. Furthermore, 
he declares what that norm is. The cycle is a perfect one: the human 
will depends for its goodness upon the Divine Will. Reason is rectified 
by the will with regard to the end. The will is rectified by reason with 
regard to the means, and reason itself is rectified by the Divine Reason to 
which, ultimately, human reason must submit all its judgments. From the 
Divine Essence as Will the process of rectification proceeds through the 
highest faculties of man, and returns again to the Divine Essence as Rea- 
son. Truth has an absolute basis. God is Truth. 


Sister M. Consii1a O'BRIEN 
Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson 
Newburgh, N.Y. 
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Problem (a): The American Metaphysics in Law 


Much present discussion about the Philosophy of American Law badly 
needs to be made more specific. Is the question “ What is the Philosophy 
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of Law in the United States? ”, or is it rather “ What ought such a Philoso- 
phy to be?” The answer to the first question is largely one of fact—a 
fact not altogether pleasing to the modern school of realistic jurisprudence. 
Although the second question may or may not do so, it usually does pre- 
sume that the philosophy of law in the United States is vague or non-exis- 
tent. In this respect, the second question usually begs the first, in which 
case the answer is not anchored to anything except the force which propels 
it, namely, the unsupported wish of the respondent. For this reason, 
answers to the second question seldom, if ever, coincide. Sixteen such 
answers are bound up in a volume published in 1941 under the title, “ My 
Philosophy of Law”!, printed for the Julius Rosenthal Foundation at 
Northwestern University. The distinguished authors of this symposium ap- 
pear to assume that a philosophy of Jaw is a purely personal credo about a 
persistent social manifestation called “law”. The book contains no hint of 
the fact that above and beyond the authors’ opinions of what it “ ought” to 
be, a definite philosophy of law, explicit in its origin and implicit in its 
growth and development, has characterized our American Law from the 
very beginning of its history. If lawyers, judges and law teachers of the 
greatest influence are to write and speak of the Philosophy of Law as if it 
were nothing more than the commentator’s “slant” at broad social aims 
and disciplines, then it is not surprising that the generality of our scholar- 
ship has come to regard American legal philosophy as a tabula rasa, waiting 
for the original contributions of Sociology, Economics, Political Science, 
Psychology and finally Mathematics. 

I do not think that the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
should be misled by this popular heresy. Perhaps the Philosophy of Ameri- 
can Law ought to be something very different from what it certainly is. 
Debate on this point should not be foreclosed for we are just as competent 
to change our legal philosophy now as we were to establish it in the first 
place. Nevertheless, it is gross misrepresentation for the advocates of a 
new legal philosophy, or no legal philosophy at all, to act as if they were 
debating the possibilities of a now vacant building site when, as a matter 
of fact, they are proposing to destroy a very solid structure put together 
with great pains and deliberation more than a century and a half ago. 

Any perfectly honest discussion of American Legal Philosophy ought to 
revolve about such a question as the following: 


Should the American Philosophy of Law be abandoned and, if so, 
what, if anything, should be substituted for it? 
This question presupposes the existence of a definite Philosophy of Law in 
and for the United States of America. Let us first see what this philosophy 
is and then inquire into the reasons why its very existence is so persistently 
ignored by the great majority of those who write upon the subject of 
American jurisprudence. 
In the process of this identification, no useful purpose will be served by 
conducting the investigation through the long and tortuous corridors of 
English and Continental European history. American legal philosophy is 


1 Boston Law Book Company. 
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an historical development in the same narrow and strictly revolutionary 
sense that Communism is an historical development. In the history of 
Czarist Russia, for example, one may find at least some of the causes and 
motivations of modern Russian Communism; however, no serious student 
of Communist Philosophy will waste much time analyzing the “reforms” 
of Peter the Great. In like manner, we may explain how and why our 
legal philosophy came about if we study its English and American back- 
ground, but we completely frustrate the legal-philosophical significance of 
one of the most important events of all history, namely, the American 
Revolution, when we think and speak of American jurisprudence as a mod- 
ern projection of the English Common Law. Nevertheless, during the 
present century there has been a constantly strengthening disposition on 
the part of American teachers and writers to destroy, or at least obscure, 
the completely revolutionary legal philosophy contained in the American 
Declaration of Independence. The persistence and strength of these ob- 
scurantists has finally given them command over the present generation of 
American legal scholarship. These commanders act, write and teach law 
just as if the American Declaration of Independence had never been 
written. 

From time to time I have asked some of the more persistently voluble 
leaders of the obscurantist school to explain their so-called historical juris- 
prudence theory in the light of the revolutionary postulates of the Declara- 
tion. The answer is always the same, namely, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is, or was, a political document and, as such, it does not enter into 
or in any manner disturb the unbroken continuity with which English law 
has flowed into the channels of modern American jurisprudence. 

To say the very least, this is an extremely naive predicate upon which 
to launch and sustain what amounts to a complete counter-revolution in 
American Law. If it exists at all, the line that separates legal and political 
documentation is exceedingly fine and, when one attempts to use that line 
for any practical purpose, it is found to have all the consistency of a sturdy 
and very much alive angleworm. Planks from political platforms often leap 
directly into our codes and just as a statesman is said to be a politician who 
has died, it may be just as truly said that a constitution is a political 
document implemented by sanctions and enforcement machinery. 

The success of the American Revolution changed the Declaration of 
Independence from a pious aspiration into a definite working philosophy of 
law and government. By all standards, it is the clearest and most un- 
equivocal definition of man’s relationship to God, his Government, and his 
fellow man that is to be found in the law of any people on earth. The 
Declaration was a completely revolutionary document in that it not only 
repudiated the governance of England, but, at the same time, affirmatively 
established an hitherto completely untried theory of the State. For the 
foundation of this new theory, it went far beyond Locke’s Law of Nature to 
much higher ground, namely, “The Laws of * * * * * Nature’s God.” It 
did not merely abandon all pretexts concerning the so-called “rights of 
Englishmen”, it affirmatively postulated the God-given rights of man, as 
man, and formed law and government into a special agency to make these 
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rights secure. Pursuant to this end and object, the new, free and indepen- 
dent states immediately set about the drafting of their several constitutions 
and laws. It was to be expected, of course, that the resultant political 
methods and legal procedures would be those with which they had become 
familiar as English colonies, but the objects, sanctions and philosophical 
principles of the new governments were the complete reverse of those of 
England. 


In what is perhaps the earliest Federal decision (1795) declaring an act 
of a State legislature repugnant to the Constitution and therefore void,? 
the Circuit Court of the United States for the Pennsylvania District said: 


In England from whence most of our legal principles and legislative 
notions are derived, the authority of the Parliament is transcendent and 
has no bounds. 


The decision then quotes Blackstone as follows: 


The power and jurisdiction of Parliament, says Sir Edward Coke, is 
so transcendent and absolute, that it cannot be confined, either for 
causes or persons, within any bounds * * * * *. It has sovereign and 
uncontrollable authority in the making, confirming, enlarging, restrain- 
ing, abrogating, repealing, reviving and expounding of laws, concerning 
matters of all possible denominations, ecclessiastical or temporal, civil, 
military, maritime or criminal: this being the place where that abso- 
lute, despotic power which must in all governments reside somewhere, 
is entrusted by the Constitution of these Kingdoms. All mischiefs and 
grievances, operations and remedies, that transcend the ordinary course 
of the laws are within the reach of this extraordinary tribunal. It can 
regulate or new model the succession to the crown, as was done in the 
reign of Henry VIII and William III. It can alter the established reli- 
gion of the land, as was done in a variety of instances in the reigns of 
King Henry VIII and his three children. It can change and create 
afresh even the Constitution of the Kingdom and of Parliaments them- 
selves, as was done by the Act of Union, and the several statutes for 
triennial and septennial elections. It can, in short, do everything that 
is not naturally impossible; and therefore some have not scrupled to 
call its power by a figure rather too bold, the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment. True it is, that what Parliament doeth, no authority upon earth 
can undo. 1 Blackstone Commentaries 160. 


The Circuit Judge then goes on to say: 


From this passage it is evident that, in England, the authority of the 
Parliament runs without limits and rises above control. It is difficult 
to say what the Constitution of England is, because, not being reduced 
to written certainty and precision, it lies entirely at the mercy of the 
Parliament; it bends to every governmental exigency; it varies and is 
blown about by every breeze of legislative humor or political caprice. 
Some of the judges in England have had the boldness to assert that an 
Act of Parliament made against natural equity is void; but this opinion 
contravenes the general position, that the validity of an Act of Parlia- 
ment cannot be drawn into question by the judicial department; it 
cannot be disputed and must be obeyed. The power of Parliament is 
absolute and transcendent; it is omnipotent in the scale of political 
existence. Besides, in England, there is no written constitution, no 
fundamental law, nothing visible, nothing certain by which a statute 
can be tested (Italics mine). In America the case is widely different: 


2Vanhorne’s Lessee v. Dorrance, 2 Dallas 304. 
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every State in the Union has its Constitution reduced to written exacti- 
tude and precision. 

The “widely different ” case of America is precisely attributable to the 
Declaration of Independence: the American philosophy of law and of gov- 
ernment as distinguished from that of England. Pursuant to the postulates 
of the Declaration and in keeping with its philosophy, the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania (under consideration in the instant case), had been written 
and adopted. After reading the pertinent Articles of the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution, the Circuit Judge proceeds to say: 


From these passages it is evident that the right of acquiring and 
possessing property and having it protected is one of the natural in- 
herent and unalienable rights of man * * * * *. The legislature there- 
fore had no authority to make an act divesting one citizen of his free- 
hold and vesting it in another without a just compensation * * * * * * 
it is contrary to both the letter and spirit of the Constitution. * * * * * * 
If this be the legislation of a republican government I ask wherein it 
differs from the mandates of an Asiatic prince? Omnipotence in legis- 
lation is despotism. 

Contrast this concluding sentence with Blackstone’s quotation of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, cited heretofore, namely: 


The power and jurisdiction of Parliament is so transcendent and ab- 
solute, that it cannot be confined, either for causes or persons, within 
any bounds * * * * * *¥, 
It was the Declaration of Independence that spelled out this revolutionary 
departure of American from English jurisprudence. Quote obviously, if the 
rights of man are unalienable and God-given, they may not be taken by 
any government whether that government be republican, democratic, or 
otherwise constituted. It is for this reason that American courts have con- 
sistently taken the position that the validity and binding character of gov- 
ernmental acts may be reviewed by the Court upon the petition of an 
aggrieved individual and disregarded as invalid if the act is found to be in 
violation of the petitioner’s rights. Our system of constitutional law is 
unique in this respect but it is remarkable, to say the least, that even the 
most ardent defenders of this “ judicial review ” seldom, if ever, invoke its 
only philosophical justification, namely, the self-evident truths of the 
American Declaration of Independence. 

For more than 100 years following the time of Vanhorne’s Lessee v. 
Dorrance, the revolutionary philosophy of American Law was frequently 
quoted and affirmed by our State and Federal Courts. As late as 1896, we 


find Justice Brewer speaking for the Supreme Court of the United States 
as follows:3 


The first official action of this nation declared the foundation of 
government in these words: 

‘We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, de- 
riving their just powers from the consent of the governed....’ 


8 Gulf, C. and S. F. R. Co. v. Ellis, 165 U. S. 150. 
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“While the declaration of principle contained in the Declaration of 
Independence may not have the force of organic law or be made the 
basis of judicial decision as to the limits of right and duty and while 
in all cases reference must be had to the organic law of the nation for 
such limits, yet the latter is but the body and letter of which the for- 
mer is the thought and the spirit and it is always safe to read the letter 
of the Constitution in the spirit of the Declaration of Independence.” 

The “ thought and spirit ” referred to by Justice Brewer constitutes the legal 
philosophy of all Government, both State and Federal, in the United States. 
“The very highest duty of the States when they entered the Union,” wrote 
Chief Justice Waite, in United States v. Cruikshank,* “was to protect all 
persons within their boundaries in the enjoyment of these ‘ unalienable 
rights’ with which they were endowed by their Creator.” 

Our Nineteenth Century judges took the legal philosophy of the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence as a “ self-evident truth.” So also did the 
framers of the forty-eight existing State Constitutions, all of which ex- 
pressly recognize the existence of God or the natural inalienable rights of: 
man, or both. At the turn of the century “lay morality ” and secularized 
concepts of everything, including law and government, laid hold of the 
American intelligentsia. From that point on, we began to hear less and less 
about the American Declaration of Independence, even on the occasion of 
4th of July celebrations. Natural Law was discussed and appraised aca- 
demically as a sort of way station on the evolutionary road of human prog- 
ress. Such discussion is now being revived and some of those engaging in 
it even hazard the suggestion that the remnants of Natural Law should be 
salvaged and put to work.5 

The schoolmen of the new secularism refused to dignify the Declaration 
of Independence by a direct refutation. They were content to dismember 
the Natural Law doctrines of such writers as Locke and Montesquieu on 
the assumption that the philosophy of the Declaration of Independence 
must then fall to pieces by inference. The good faith of these commenta- 
tors is seriously in question. For instance, one cannot believe that these 
scholarly researchers could overlook the patent distinction between the Law 
of Nature as expounded by Locke and “The Laws of Nature’s God” in- 
voked by the Declaration of Independence. The confusion of these two 
radically different concepts of Natural Law must have been as deliberate 
as the repeated citation of disparity in individual talents, virtues, oppor- 
tunities and acquisitions to refute the assertion of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence that “ All men are created equal.” & 


492 U.S. 542. 


5 The Revival of Natural Law by Roscoe Pound, The Notre Dame Law- 
yer, Vol. 17, page 287. 

6“*We hold these truths to be self-evident; that all men are created 
equal.’ Everything we have learned about human heredity challenges this 
statement in our Declaration of Independence. While genetics gives no 
support to the concept of hereditary superior or inferior classes, neither does 
it support the theory of genetic equality. We have been shown beyond the 
shadow of doubt that individuals are ushered into the world with every 
type of human inequality in body and mind, and when we add to this the 
obvious inequalities in environment and opportunity we are forced to con- 
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The distinction between being “born” equal and being created equal is 
the obvious difference between a litter of healthy pups and a family of 
children. To be “created equal” implies equality only in the sight of 
God, the Creator. Hundreds of writers, like the author of “You and 
Heredity ”, who persist in reading “created equal” in the sense of genetic 
equality are saying in effect that signers of the Declaration of Independence 
were either the blindest of fools or deliberate and lying propagandists. The 
express language of the Declaration shows that they were neither. The 
signers were something else, which is apparently equally incomprehensible 
to the “ Geneticists ”, namely, they were men of Faith—Religious Faith if 
you please. 

What the skeptics (who deny that there can be such a thing as “ truth”, 
and particularly “self-evident truth”) and the secularists (who wish to 
separate government from any connection with God or Religion) unite upon 
is the campaign to utterly suffocate the all too obvious theology which thor- 
oughly permeates the American philosophy of law and government. This 
well-managed plan of suffocation began to be discernible forty or fifty 
years ago. The definitely-accomplished separation of Church from State 
was then deliberately confused with the project to separate Religion from 
Law and Government, which is a very different kind of separation indeed. 
Whatever may be said of the separation of Church from State, one has but 
to read the Declaration of Independence to see that the withdrawal of God 
and Religion from American Jurisprudence would not only subtract the 
substance from our governmental system but would likewise destroy the 
traditional utility of its remaining form. A man cannot be “endowed” by 
a Creator whose very existence is denied and without this fundamental 
starting point, namely, the God-given, natural inalienable right of the in- 
dividual personality, our revolutionary constitutional system, conceived as 
a limitation upon an agency government, falls of its own weight. 

Father William Oberling addresses himself to this identical point in his 
masterful treatise on the Philosophy of Law of James Wilson.? He says: 


If the natural rights of man are denied, it is perfectly true to say, as 
Justice Wilson remarks, that he ‘is not only made for but by the gov- 
ernment.’ For under such a principle, man does not differ essentially 
as far as his juridical position is concerned from the animals on the 
State Experimental Farm because the juridical difference between them 
is one established by the good pleasure of the State and may be wiped 
out by the same good pleasure... If the citizen then has no rights 
which the State is bound to respect as granted by the higher natural 
law, he may call himself by whatever name he pleases, but he is the 
chattle-slave of the State of whom the State may dispose in the general 
interest as it disposes of any animal. For he ceases to be, in Justice 
Wilson’s fine phrase, ‘a natural person formed by the great Author of 
Nature’ and becomes the nameless creature of the State. 


Where government is unlimited, no subject of such government is truly 
free. Limited government is thus the reciprocation of human freedom. It 


clude that the statement of our Founding Fathers was a flight of poetic 
fancy (as indeed they may have meant it to be).”—“ You and Heredity ”, 
Amram Scheinfeld (page 366), Frederick A. Stokes Company, N. Y. C. 

7 Philosophical Studies of the American Catholic Philosophical Society, 
Vol. 1, page 89. 
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must be observed, however, that the limitation of American Government is 
not comprised solely of restrictions upon the area of its activities, but it is 
likewise involved in the narrowly restricted objectives of American Gov- 
ernment within those areas to which it is assigned. “...To secure these 
rights governments are instituted among men”, says the Declaration. 
American Government thus becomes at all times and in all places where 
it may constitutionally go, a protective agency for the preservation of 
God’s gifts. It derives its “ just powers” (but not its ends and its objects) 
from the Consent of the Governed. Democracy is to spend itself in be- 
stowing upon the State the just and necessary powers with which it is to 
attain its unalterable ends. 

The evil of Dictatorship consists not in the fact that it is “democratic ” 
or “undemocratic ”, nor in the name by which it may be currently called, 
nor in the refinement of its ruthlessness. The evil of such Dictator Govern- 
ment consists in its assumption that it is the source of all of the rights and 
privileges enjoyed by those under its jurisdiction. Neither the benevolence 
of such a government nor the happiness of its subjects can obscure the 
fatal, ethical defect in its composition and nature. Such a government is a 
false god. Its existence profanes a sacred thing, namely, the origin, nature 
and eternal responsibility of the individual human soul. Philosophically, 
its profanity is all that is wrong with Dictatorship. Nevertheless, and 
strange to say, profanity is the one charge that is not seriously made against 
modern dictators. Why have its enemies elected not to shoot Dictatorship 
in the heart? For the reason that too many of the principal spokesmen of 
these “ enemies of dictatorship ” and “ friends of democracy ” hold with the 
dictum of the late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes that men are not “souls” 
at all but merely a “complex of energies”, of which a certain one “can 
wag its tail” and another “can make syllogisms”. These spokesmen know 
that if they should send a philosophical arrow into the heart of Hitlerism, 
for instance, the missile would not be kind enough to stop there but would 
fly on to the accomplishment of other important casualties. Such a shaft 
would scatter and confuse the highly influential school of realistic jurispru- 
dence which holds that law is what government does. It would likewise hit 
and disburse the band of skeptics and secularists who have fought with 
marked success to obscure the deeply religious nature of American juris- 
prudence while they feverishly adjust the forms and procedures of our legal 
system to accommodate an administrative absolutism under the command 
of the “ intellectuals ”. 

Few, if any, of these jurisprudential realists, skeptics and secularists are 
tyrants at heart or by nature. Their social objectives are praiseworthy and, 
in most instances, unassailable, but their jurisprudence is completely alien 
to American legal-philosophical traditions for the short and simple reason 
that the government they envision is a source of blessings rather than a 
servant of pre-existing individual rights. It is precisely their peculiar 
philosophy of “ democratic ” absolutism that is responsible for the rapidly 
congealing stratifications of class consciousness that are now all too obvious 
throughout the population of our country. It is contemplated that, in the 
approved Marxian manner, each class must completely absorb the indi- 
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vidual personality of its members and that in the subsequent and inevitable 
clash of classes, the “most numerous”’® class will survive. This is the 
established technique of all dictatorships—names and pretended distinctions 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Blocking the path of this “ progressive 
liberalism ” is the American philosophy of law and government. It is the 
theological virtue of this American jurisprudence that it first recognizes 
and then seeks to preserve man qua man. In this manner, it guards the 
safety and happiness of the entire group from the heart to the perimeter 
of society rather than vice versa. Without a widespread, clear and faithful 
acknowledgment of God’s purpose in the creation of mankind and the world, 
no such legal philosophy can be long sustained. When religious faith is 
gone, such a system of jurisprudence will have automatically disappeared. 

The “ reformers” know that religion is the chief obstacle to the accom- 
plishment of their political and legal objectives, hence the painstaking care 
that they consistently take to completely secularize their plans and promises 
of “heaven on earth”. In order to survive this clever flank attack, the 
American philosophy of law must be generally and clearly understood. The 
man in the street must be made to know that faith and freedom are in- 
separable and that a secular “liberalism” is preparing to sell him into 
slavery. For the purpose of this immediately necessary education in the 
truly religious philosophy of American law and government nothing will 
serve our purpose better than a pupularization of the self-evident truths 
taken verbatim from the language of the Declaration of Independence itself. 
Fortunately, there is in this language the great genius of simplification. 
The principles described are clear and there is a comforting dogmatic 
finality about them. Far from the “ flight of poetic fancy ” and the “ glit- 
tering generalities” that the skeptics have represented them to be, the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of Independence are both definite and specific. 
There is no reasonable and moral social objective that will not respond to 
their simple formula for the adjustment of human and governmental rela- 
tionships in the bright light of God’s creative purpose. If, as Christopher 
Dawson says,® “we need a political philosophy that is more catholic and 
more humane—one which does not exclude or depreciate the non-economic 
functions and values, but which treats man as a free moral personality, the 
creature of God and the maker of his own destiny,” the answer is that we 
in the United States have such a philosophy and have had it from the very 
beginning of our history as an independent state. Now, more than at any 
previous time since its establishment here, this philosophy needs to be 
brought out of hiding and put seriously to work. 


CLARENCE MANION. 
Office of the Dean, College of Law 






24 ibK anon d the Modern State, Sheed and Ward, page 43. 
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Problem (b): Legal Aspects of Truth in a World at War 


The appalling spectacle of global strife relentlessly waged with intricate 
weapons which only rationality could devise and directed toward the de- 
struction of humanity and of its civilization has vast philosophical signifi- 
cance. It is possible, of course, to discuss the justice and injustice of the 
actions of the two belligerent groups of nations and to place the moral onus 
of proximate cause upon the Axis powers. The dominant opinion which 
has long prevailed in scholastic circles that the causes of certain belligerents 
are just and hence consonant with the divine will may be construed as 
giving unilateral immunity from moral culpability to the non-aggressor 
nations, although the ethical weighting of the ensemble of facts and motives 
preceding the acts of aggression is admittedly a delicate process. But in a 
broader sense, the condition of the present international order is a scathing 
indictment of humanity itself for its failure either to heed the truth of the 
divine plan, communicated to mankind through reason, inevitably recogniz- 
ing an ought of human behavior, individually and collectively considered, 
or to act upon that truth in forging adequate juridical institutions of peace 
in the field of international relations. 


There are causes for this failure which militate against any prolonged 
period of world peace. The chart of anthropological development discloses 
evidence to substantiate the conclusion that the freedom of the wills of 
nations and social groups upon which nationality has been created, even 
though they do strive to give effect to the content and implications of the 
natural law, may become highly restricted. Largely in consequence of this 
restriction and resulting despair masses of tribally or politically organized 
mankind have developed psychopathic symptoms. These in turn have been 
followed by morbid mental states and attempted escapes by recourse to the 
violence of war. Any discussion of the problems, therefore, involved in 
proclaiming truth in a world at war, in exhorting its universal acceptance as 
a norm of action, both in war and peace, and in seeking to have it acted 
upon in the international legal sphere must face the fact of unpredictability 
in human behavior. 


But certainly unless a knowledge of the scholastically essential factors for 
an enduring world peace is given universal currency and unless the antidote 
of scholastic wisdom is used to assuage the recurring fever of war which 
has systematically afflicted the nations, no amelioration of the situation 
may be expected. This is so because scholastic philosophy perceives a max- 
imum significance, as compared with other speculative systems, in the moral 
phenomena arising out of the actions of men in groups. Political scientists 
and jurists who believe in this form of philosophy are today charged with 
unprecedented responsibilities. Their duties assume great proportions and 
enlarged contour in a world at war, as such, and as a stage preceding the 
period of reconstruction because of the efficacy of their message. They are 
custodians of an intellectual and moral inheritance which is best able to cor- 
relate. the dualism of truth as an abstraction and as an external fact in the 
affairs of men. During the war and in the peace to follow, their emphasis 
must be on the dynamic expression and application of the accumulated 
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body of concept, rather than upon a repetition of its abstract principles. 

International legal and social justice after victory is the declared goal of 
the United Nations. But the conditions precedent in laying the ground- 
work for such justice are, first, the maintenance of the democratic ideal in 
internal national affairs as elaborated by States reared on the concept of 
man’s intrinsic worth and supernatural dignity ; and secondly, fidelity to the 
dictates of the natural law as applied to social organization in those parts 
of the earth which are being conquered by the United Nations and which 
will continue to be won. These two phases of truth in war-time will have 
a vital connection with the international social regime to be adopted after 
the war. In the no-man’s land of the active battlefield, there are only the 
opposing orders of military discipline of the belligerents which resolve them- 
selves into the disorder of anarchy. Hence this phase of war has no link 
with the peace-vision of the future. 

First, the rational equilibrium which ought to exist between the exercise 
of the war power in a nation and the democratic process may not be deter- 
mined without reference to the decisive objective of State-survival. That 
process may not be delimited beyond the irreducible minimum prescribed 
by the natural law. While the interest of State-survival is not absolute, its 
claim may be so great, however, as to delimit or completely prevent the 
exercise or enjoyment of inalienable rights of the individual in war. When 
the threat to State-survival has been removed, the enjoyment of these rights 
must be restored. Sovereignty fighting for its existence through the exer- 
cise of the war power is amenable not to the positive legal order of the 
nation but only to the ethical dictates of the natural law which confers 
abnormal rights and privileges upon a State at war. 

When democracies are at war, actions deemed essential by those in au- 
thority for the continuation of State-sovereignty are acceded to by the peo- 
ple without the need of elaborate rationalization or philosophical justifica- 
tion. A point may ultimately be reached when these actions become such 
that they may be justified as conforming either to the implications of 
scholastic or anti-scholastic philosophy, more specially the doctrine of the 
infallible State. The end, namely, the preservation of the State, is good 
and the means may be permissible, but the causative political philosophy 
may be that of scholasticism or agnostic pragmatism. 

When radical measures are undertaken in a great national crisis, their 
significance and inner meaning as determinants of future political, social, 
and juridical conduct are eventually analyzed and expressed. But their true 
meaning may not be fully perceived. They may be erroneously presented 
later on as sanctionable only by the philosophy of the absolute State. 

If retroactive rationalization successfully imputes to a society which has 
been at war a specific type of political philosophy as the basis of its vic- 
torious modus operandi, the intellectual momentum so generated may carry 
such philosophy to a place of dominance when new choices of political val- 
ues are made in the period of reconstruction. A present attitude of philo- 
sophical laissez-faire as to the relation of American economy at war to 
ethical norms and values may well create later on mental blind spots en- 
abling devotees of anti-scholastic thinking to exploit the situation by at- 
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tributing the successful functioning of the war program to the abrogation 
of a natural law philosophy of the State. If juridical realists should suc- 
ceed in creating this illusion after the war, their next step would inevitably 
be to recommend an extension of a philosophy of State-absolutism in the 
post-war period of winning the peace. 

The growing war rationing of consumable property and progressive taxa- 
tion imposed upon the rights of acquisition, retention and transfer of prop- 
erty have been accepted by the American people as necessary to win the 
war. Historically these trends are departures from the traditional powers 
exercised by American sovereignty even at war. It may be assumed that 
the rationing and taxation program is a temporary limitation imposed upon 
the exercise of the individual’s right of property rather than the assertion 
of a newly acquired absolute right on the part of the State to create or 
withhold the ownership, use, and enjoyment of property. But would not 
the interests of truth be served if a greater attempt were made to inform 
public opinion as to the true source and scope of the right and power of 
sovereignty now manifesting itself in original ways in a highly regimented 
economy. It is true that the objectives and methods of America’s war time 
economy are now valid under both a scholastic and a non-scholastic atti- 
tude. But would not the danger of a subconscious shift after the war from 
the traditionally American conception of property rights to an alien notion 
be best removed by universal acceptance of the explanation that the present 
delimitation of property rights is temporary and subject to the controls of 
natural law. 

Secondly, what is done during the continuation of the war in the matter 
of building an adequate and just social order in those parts of the world 
which the United Nations will seize from the enemy and hold prior to ulti- 
mate and complete victory will affect the quality of the peace. This stage 
presumes two earlier intervals, that of the active battlefield and that when 
government will be by sheer military authority dependent wholly upon the 
will of the general who commands the victorious army. What are the mini- 
mum requirements for compliance with the truth of the natural law in 
these three periods. 

When all the disputes between two great sections of humanity have been 
lumped together so as to produce the final single issue of physical survival, 
and when this issue is put to the test of blood and steel, areas of the earth 
constituting the actual battlefields become incapable of supporting any 
social order. Human life there is largely a matter of instinct. Scholastic 
philosophy though abhoring such a situation, nevertheless will concede the 
necessity of such instinctive existence on the grounds of self defense and 
physical necessity. It will decree, however, that such instinct must not be 
completely detached from rationality. It may not be the instinct of the 
beast, if the ideals of scholastic philosophy are followed, although the ra- 
tional faculty may be suppressed to abnormal limits. 

The stage of the active battlefield is followed by the period of martial 
order. It exists and functions by sheer force of armed men, acting under 
discipline prescribed by the physically non-inhibited will of the supreme 
command. Legally this command is subordinated at least in theory 
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to the dictates of the President of the United States, as Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces. Morally it should be restricted in both theory 
and practice by the ethics of the natural law. The extent of this restric- 
tion, however, in virtue of the difficulties implicit in overcoming chaos 
and initiating order will not be identical with the moral constraints ap- 
plicable to the succeeding period of military government. 

Whereas the purpose of martial order is to terminate jungle rule, the ob- 
jective of military government is to perform those functions which are 
sociologically imperative as a result of the gregarious nature of man im- 
pelling him to live in some kind of society. Such government begins de 
facto in consequence of the possession and acceptance of the enemy’s terri- 
tory and becomes de jure as soon as it has shown its capacity to govern. 
It is based upon the wielding of sovereignty directly by the sword. The 
ethical limitations upon the exercise of military authority are not identical, 
therefore, with those upon the manifestations of civil sovereignty. This dif- 
ference springs from the variation of circumstances under which the two 
types of sovereignties are exercised. 

The State as normally constituted wields supreme civil authority over 
its members. Its aim should be the common good of its members, i.e., 
their physical well-being and happiness. Its military aspects are subordi- 
nated during peace and relate to the internal administration of government 
only in cases of grave public disorders, riots, or insurrections. Ultimately, 
of course, the existence of the State and the exercise of civil authority are 
dependent upon military might. But the emphatic criterion of the common 
good as applicable to the wielding of civil authority tends to become sub- 
ordinated to the good of weakening the enemy and strengthening the domi- 
nating martial sovereignty of the military government in question by all 
means not mala in se. 

According to American precedent, the authority of military governments 
is to be limited only by the international laws and usages of war. But 
it is doubtful whether these continue to exist. Only a scholastic conception 
of the natural law can supply an objective set of moral standards as a sub- 
stitute for these practically non-existent laws and usages of war. If this is 
rejected, upon what moral norms, if any, will future American military gov- 
ernments base their administration? This is a basic problem to be solved 
as part of the governmental program already under way to train American 
administrators for posts in foreign service. The practical consequences of 
this problem were revealed in part by the political situation following 
American seizure of Northern Africa. 

From the American point of view, when military governments are es- 
tablished, they supersede the processes of civil positive law. The future 
responsibilities of this nation in the matter of international justice when it 
sets up or participates in establishing military governments may be realized 
from the following quotations. Chief Justice Chase, in his address to the 
Bar,! at Raleigh, North Carolina, in 1867 stated: 


_ The national military authorities took the place of all ordinary civil 
jurisdiction or controlled its exercise. All courts, whether state or na- 


1 Chase’s Decisions, 133. 
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tional, were subordinated to military supremacy, and acted, when they 
acted at all, under such limitations and in such cases as the command- 
ing general, under the directions of the President, thought fit to pre- 
scribe. Their process might be disregarded, and their judgments and 
decrees set aside by military orders * * * * The military tribunals, at 
that time, and under the existing circumstances, were competent to the 
exercise of all jurisdiction, criminal and civil, which belongs under ordi- 
nary circumstances to Civil Courts. 


The Supreme Court of the United States has declared ? that: 


There is no limit to the powers that may be exerted in such cases; 
(namely, in instances of military government) save those which are 
found in the laws and usages of war. * * * In such cases, the laws of 
war take the place of the Constitution and laws of the United States 
as applied in time of peace. : 

While the fires of war rage, it is impossible to do more in the field of 
action than to continue to adhere to the democratic concept of the State 
based on scholastic doctrines of the natural law at home, and to apply prin- 
ciples of justice in the creation of military governments to be set up by 
the United Nations. But in the field of thought and study it is now fea- 
sible to discuss the legal aspects of truth in the post-war period. 

Unquestionably the wisdom of the peace which will follow an American 
victory can be augmented now by adequate preparation through study and 
discussion. The three major competing ethical doctrines of the right world 
order which have vied for supremacy since the inception of western civiliza- 
tion have been the scholastic, the contractual, and the realistic. These doc- 
trines have greatly influenced the conduct of nations and the choice of ju- 
ridical institutions of peace. Their consideration will be of value in aiding 
architects of future world orders to profit from the experience of the past. 

The doctrine of the Catholic Church which for the first time in human 
history elevated the concept of peace through love and the brotherhood of 
man under Christ to a supernatural level paralleled the notion of peace 
among nations through justice, a basic part of scholastic philosophy. The 
States of the world are moral and juridical persons, and as subject to natu- 
ral law as individual persons. Just as God has willed what is good and evil 
in the field of behavior for each human being, so likewise has He willed an 
ethical, external norm to which men in groups or civilly organized societies 
ought to conform. The tranquility of order based on law, design and pat- 
tern should prevail among nations as it does in nature. 

With the advent of the Reformation in the sixteenth century, the tradi- 
tional body of international justice, which had been accumulating under 
the inspiration of a distinctive notion of natural law, began to be rejected 
in many parts of Christendom. The trend was from scholasticism to con- 
tractualism. In those parts of Europe wherein an infallible nationalism 
made headway, each nation claimed and put into effect its own standard of 
morality as between Church and State, between ruler and ruled, and be- 
tween nation and nation. Since the doctrine of an unchanging body of 
ethical norms to which all men were subject, whether considered indi- 
vidually or collectively in distinct racial or political groups, was rejected 


2 New Orleans v, Steamship Company, 20 Wallace 394. 
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by many, it was necessary either to abandon the whole idea of interna- 
tional law, or else to improvise from time to time international agreements 
which derived their sanction from the wills of the contracting sovereigns. 

The League of Nations and the World Court were the maximum achieve- 
ments in the international order during that period in which the morality 
of contractualism enjoyed its greatest prestige. But these juridical institu- 
tions hardly coincided with the scholastic blue-print of law and world order. 
They were founded upon a morality of covenant and contractualism be- 
tween the consenting parties, rather than upon the enduring objective ethics 
of the natural law which binds all nations, irrespective of their wills, in 
moral matters. 

The concept of a union of peoples, as distinguished from a league of 
political units, was excluded. In this regard, the organization of the League 
ran counter to the experience of the: founders of the constitution of the 
United States who realized that a mere association of political entities, such 
as was contemplated by the Articles of Confederation, would either obey 
the centrifugal force of anarchy and fly apart, or else would rotate like plan- 
ets around the strongest state. The first alternative took place with refer- 
ence to the League. 

The morality of contractualism in the international domain broke down 
under the impact of political and juridical realism which became more and 
more a mainspring of action for several powerful nations after the initiation 
of Japanese imperialism in the early thirties. Realism denies the existence 
of a metaphysical order, among other things, stresses behaviorism and the 
economic interpretation of law, and denies ethical values, except the norm 
of materialistic utility in the satisfaction of interests or desires. The pres- 
ent war may, therefore, be interpreted as the inescapable effect of the de- 
struction of the moral order of contractualism, upon which were grounded 
the League of Nations, the World Court, and the body of positive law 
which governed the actions of States, by those nations which embarked on 
a policy of realism. 

The significance of the political and military phenomena observable at 
Munich may be expressed in terms of legal philosophy. It marked a cru- 
cial stage in world affairs because it was a recognition, by all of the con- 
tracting groups, of the moral weaknesses of the then prevailing legal and 
political world regime. A policy of appeasement may well be construed as 
an indication of a moral inferiority complex. These weaknesses had been 
articulated by the under-privileged nations on the grounds of economic 
necessity. The issue was made to appear as a clash between an analytical 
theory of international law and politics and some form of natural law 
thinking. Had it actually been such, Munich might have been a turning 
point toward the reconstruction of the world order along the lines of 
Thomistic philosophy, which stresses good faith in the cause of international 
social justice, reasonable distribution of rights of substance, and adequate 
access to sources of natural wealth. 

Actually Munich represented a decisive victory for a snarling realism 
which masqueraded under the guise of natural law idealism, and appealed 
to traditional notions of good faith, sanctioned through the centuries largely 
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as a result of the fidelity of the occident to the scholastic ideas of natural 
law. Thus realism sought to make truth an instrument with which to de- 
stroy those who believed in truth and gave it expression. It endeavored to 
demonstrate that reliance upon a metaphysical order was a liability in the 
struggle for existence. 


International realism has not and will not achieve final victory in hu- 
man relationships. But its early successes are a challenge to scholastic 
philosophers, who failed to obtain acceptance of the worldwide sociological 
and economic, functional and utilitarian implications of a natural law in . 
the sense of a divinely willed regime. Realism could succeed when pitted 
against the weak opposition of an analytical jurisprudence. It would have 
failed against a system of thought capable of supplying direction to the 
evolution of juridical institutions of peace. 


Final victory in the field by the Allied Nations will afford them an op- 
portunity to forge a new world order, based upon the morality of realism, 
contractualism or scholasticism. They will not directly and deliberately 
choose realism. But there is no assurance at this time that they will not 
adopt contractualism. It is imperative that a scholastic campaign should 
mould public opinion within the Allied Nations so as to make it favorable 
toward the proposition that international humanitarianism, when detached 
from the correlative of divinity, morbidly turns in upon itself. There it 
either discovers no final norm of morality, so that it ultimately rejects all 
ideals and embraces realism; or else it accepts realism by making itself 
the ultimate ethical norm, and permitting those who exercise sovereignty to 
create their own moral order. 


A future world State, responsive to the demands of charity and justice 
according to natural law with its authority derived from God and conferred 
by the express or implied act of the constituent sub-sovereign nations, as 
well as by each and every individual person in the respective states, di- 
rectly or indirectly, is apparently the goal of scholastic wisdom. That this 
union shall be sustained by force in addition to moral sanction must be as- 
sumed. That it shall preclude secession by individual states or peoples, 
as long as it endeavors in good faith to govern justly as determined by 
world public opinion, is essential. That it shall ultimately evolve the power 
of eminent domain, to be exercised in a just way over the goods of the 
earth, both natural and created, is a corollary of political institutional 
progress, in view of the attributes of mature, democratic forms of State- 
organization. 

The task confronting scholastic philosophy as applied to juridico-politi- 
cal science is not easy. Wars disturb established systems of law and social 
instruments of order. In a world at war, opportunities of realism to 
create and extend a spirit of agnosticism are improved. The most oppor- 
tune time for legal realism to attack the truth of scholastic jurisprudence is 
when there is an inevitable diminution of faith in traditional juristic values, 
as a result of the turmoil of war. Then does realism obtain its greatest 
audience when it proclaims the message that there is nothing truly signifi- 
cant save animal, physical reaction to social phenomena. 
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Hence if the scholastic effort to influence future social behavior is to be 
successful, every available agency must be utilized. Since this country is 
thus far removed from the theatres of combat, the major contribution to 
the effort must come from American sources, principally Catholic universi- 
ties and law schools. The paralysis of the university tradition during that 
pause of peace which was followed by-the greatest of all wars and the si- 
multaneous choice of political leaders alien to this tradition in Europe 
contributed to the unbalanced policies of political realism. It is impor- 
tant that the University tradition assume a leading role in determining the 
nature and function of future sociological activity. The domination of 
this tradition by scholastic philosophy must be restored. 

The challenge to scholastic jurisprudence by realism in the class-room of 
the American law school is actual. Thus two rather recent authoritative 
reports 3 on law school curriculum, teaching and examining methods, which 
originated in Committees of the Association of American Law Schools, one 
of the two principal accrediting agencies in the domain of American legal 
education, seek to reorganize American law school curriculum and teaching 
upon an experiential basis. It was suggested that Dewey’s conception of 
logic, treated as social phenomena, should be introduced into the first year 
of the study of law. From the kindergarten of the law school, onwards, it 
was recommended, that emphasis should be on problem solving, not on 
ethical norms, and that law should be represented to law students not as an 
attempted embodiment of an “ ought,” but rather as a tool to be utilized 
for the satisfaction of economic wants. 

In Catholic law schools, adequate scholastic curriculum and pedagogy 
must recognize as facts man’s animal wants in so far as he is an individual 
and also a member of complex groups, economic and social. These necessi- 
ties must be given proper perspective, however, in relation to his spiritual 
needs which cannot be satisfied if material ends are reached by the coercive 
power of positive law at the sacrifice of justice and equity, the ultimate 
true ends of legal systems. Scholastic adaptation of law-teaching technique 
to present-day unstable world conditions means that the areas of the clas- 
sical divisions of the Common Law, which were manifestly constructed as 
a result of the sociological necessity of fusing law and morals to a certain 
extent, must be re-appraised in the light of natural law values. It implies 
that the positive law must not only be taught on an informational basis, 
and as an instrument of litigation and social discipline, but also re-examined 
in this choatic period in order to determine how well its institutions and 
doctrines have reflected the metaphysical order of scholastic idealism and 
truth in the sense of the content of the will of the Creator as to the social 
conduct of man. 

The time has come to articulate the prime necessity of testing legislative, 
executive and judicial processes, as well as the whole body of positive law 


3See the Memorandum on Curriculum, written in November, 1942, by 
the Chairman of the Committee on Curriculum of the Association of 
American Law Schools and submitted to the members of the Committee for 
their consideration; and the Report on Suggested Procedures for Small 
Classes, issued about the same time by the Committee on Teaching and 
Examination Methods, of the Association of American Law Schools. 
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itself, in the national and international domains, by the extent of confor- 
mity with natural law. At the same time scholastic jurisprudence must 
now demonstrate the superiority of its own utilitarianism. The supremacy 
of the scholastic method of appraising effects springs from the truth of its 
starting point, namely, that man is a union of body and spirit. A utility 
which ignores spirit is delusive. Things truly useful to man are such be- 
cause they promote his spiritual, as well as material, happiness. 


BrENDAN F. Brown 
School of Law 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


MetaPuHysics Division: Committee: Martin Fiynn, Ernest KaAuzer, 
Francis McManon. Leaders: Cyrm Suircet, Norsert GINSBERG. 


Problem (a):Analogy and Univocity in the Philosophy of John Duns Scotus. 


On the question of analogy and univocity in the works of Duns Scotus 
there has been among interpreters a decided lack of harmony. From the 
literature on the problem we can gather five distinct theories. Some com- 
mentators believe that in Scotus there can be traced an evolution of thought 
from analogy of being to univocity of being. This, for example, is the 
contention of C. R. 8S. Harris in his work, Duns Scotus Others are con- 
vinced that Scotus teaches analogy of being as a commentator on the works 
of Aristotle, and univocity of being as a so-called “ theological metaphysi- 
cian.” 2 Again, there arises a difficulty as to the proper interpretation of 
the very notion of univocity. One group maintains that univocity was 
understood by the Subtle Doctor in exactly the same sense as it was under- 
stood by St. Thomas and other mediaevalists. Another group insists that 
univocity of being, as employed by Duns Scotus, is to be understood in an 
entirely new sense, but so as to include, and not contradict, the teaching 
of St. Thomas. Finally, a third group believes that the Subtle Doctor 
gave the term univocity an entirely new meaning which, however, can in 
no way be reconciled with the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. Univocity 


1 Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927, vol. II, pp. 57-58. 


2 Karl Werner, Joannes Duns Scotus, Wien: Wilhelm Braumiiller, 1881, 
p. 235. 


3 Seraphin Belmond, “ Duns Scot métaphysicien,’ Revue de Philosophie, 
XXIX (1929), p. 406; “ Dieu, Existence et Cognoscibilité,” Etudes sur la 
Philosophie de Duns Scot, Paris, 1913, pp. 232-247. Alexandre Bertoni, 
Jean Duns Scot, Sa Vie, Sa Doctrine, Ses Disciples. Levanto: Tipografia 
Dell’ Immacolata, 1917, pp. 190-193. 


4 Hilaire Mac Donagh, “La notion d’étre dans la metaphysique de Jean 
Duns Scot,” Revue Neoscholastique de Philosophie, XX XI (1929), p. 180. 
F. Cherubini seems to be of a similar opinion in his Cursus Philosophicus 
ad mentem Doctoris Subtilis, Romae: ex typographia Sallustiana, 1904, 
vol. II, pp. 219-221. 
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in Scotus, they maintain, is limited to the concept of being as found in 
the order of first intentions.5 


It would seem that from this maze of commentatorial discord the gen- 
uine doctrine of Duns Scotus could hardly be established with any degree 
of certainty. But that is not the case. At present we enjoy a definite 
advantage. Commentators of a generation or two ago were burdened with 
texts which since then have been proven to be spurious by the Scotistic 
Commission in Rome which is engaged in a new edition of the Opera Omnia 
of Duns Scotus. It was precisely these spurious texts that drove scholars 
to divergent and, at times, contradictory views on the doctrine of the Subtle 
Doctor. Now we are in position at least to indicate the salient features of 
Scotistic teaching. 


This advantage of time and recent research, however, is not a panacea. 
There still remain some problems and difficulties. Certain questions still 
remain to be investigated. But some progress has been made, and it is the 
purpose of this paper to explain the doctrine of Duns Scotus on analogy 
and univocity in the light of this research and then relate it, for the sake 
of a clearer presentation, to the corresponding doctrine of St. Thomas. 


Our present problem must be approached from two vantage points. 
Since we are concerned with being either as it is univocal or analogical, 
two important topics must be discussed: firstly, the nature of being; sec- 
ondly, the nature of univocity and analogy. A study of the nature of 
being is indispensable for a study of the character and predication of this 
being in the writings of any philosopher. 


5 Ephrem Longpré, La Philosophie Du B. Duns Scot (Extrait des “ Etudes 
Franciscaines”’), Paris: Société et Libraire S. Francois D’Assise, 1924, pp. 
94-104. Zacharias Van De Woestyne, Cursus Philosophicus, Mechliniae: 
typographia S. Francisci, 1933, tom. II, pp. 194-202. Parthenius Minges, 
“Beitrag zur Lehre des Duns Scotus uber die Univokation des Seinsbe- 
griffes,” Philosophisches Jahrbuch, XX (1907), pp. 306-323. D. E. Sharp, 
Franciscan Philosophy at Oxford in the XIII Century, London: Oxford 
University Press, 1930, p. 334. Etienne Gilson, “Avicenne et le point de 
départ de Duns Scot,” Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du 
Moyen Age, II (1927), p. 116; The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940, pp. 248-268, Pacificus Borgmann, 
“Analogia Entis,” Wissenschaft und Weisheit, IV, 1917), pp. 270-273. Tim- 
othy Barth, “Zur Grundlegung der Gotteserkenntnis,’ Wissenschaft «ind 
Weisheit, VI (1939), pp. 245-264; “De Fundamento Univocationis apud 
Joannem Duns Scotum,” Antonianum, XIV (1939), pp. 181-298, 375-392. 


6 Philotheus Bohner, History of Franciscan Philosophy, (Manuscript) 
pp. 22-22, enumerates the following works of the Vives edition of the Opera 
Omnia Scoti—from which we shall quote—as authentic according to the 
latest research: Questiones super universalia Porphyrii; Quaestiones in 
librum Praedicamentorum; Quaestiones in primum et secundum librum 
Perihermenias; Opus secundum, or 8 Quaestiones in duos libros Periher- 
menias; Quaestiones in libros Elenchorum; Quaestiones super libros Aris- 
totelis de Anima; Quaestiones subtilissimae in metaphysicam Aristotelis 
(only first nine books are authentic); Tractatus de Primo rerum Prin- 
~~ i Opus Ozoniense; Opus Parisiense (Reportata); Quaestiones Quod- 
ibetales. 
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I. Tue Narore or Berne 


Let us begin with the nature of being. Both St. Thomas and Duns 
Scotus determine the nature of being when they speak of the objects of the 
human intellect. In this discussion, then, we will find the answer to our 
question. 


Before St. Thomas answers the question regarding the objects of the in- 
tellect, he lays down a principle fundamental to his philosophy. He ex- 
presses it as he explains why the human intellect can understand nothing 
without the aid of the phantasm. “ Now the reason of this,” he notes, “ is: 
that the power of knowledge is proportioned to the thing known.”™ In 
the following question, the Angelic Doctor repeats this thought: “The ob- 
ject of knowledge is proportionate to the power of knowledge.”8 Hence 


a definite proportion obtains between the knowing faculty and and the ob- 
ject known. 


Furthermore, the nature of one’s knowledge is determined by the na- 
ture of one’s own form. Thus, St. Thomas tells us: “ Knowledge means 
that the thing known is in the knower. But the think known is in the 
knower according to the mode of being of the knower. Hence the knowl- 
edge of every knower is determined by his own nature.”® Briefly, then, 
the power of knowledge is proportioned to the thing known, and the power 
of knowledge, in turn, is determined by the nature of the knower. 


Applying these fundamental notions to the problem at hand, the Angelic 
Doctor concludes that the object of the intellect as joined to the body is 
the essence or quiddity of a material or sensible thing. Hence the human 
intellect knows forms existing individually in corporeal matter, but not as 
existing in this individual matter. St. Thomas says: 


The object of knowledge is proportionate to the power of knowledge. 
Now there are three grades of the cognitive powers. For one cognitive 
power, namely, the sense, is the act of a corporeal organ. And therefore 
the object of every sensitive power is a form as existing in corporeal 
matter. And since such matter is the principle of individuality, there- 
fore every power of the sensitive part can only have knowledge of the 
individual. There is another grade of cognitive power which is neither 
the act of a corporeal organ, nor in any way connected with corporeal 
matter; such is the angelic intellect, the object of whose cognitive 
power is therefore a form existing apart from matter: for though 
angels know material things, yet they do not know them save in some- 
thing immaterial, namely, either in themselves or in God. But the 
human intellect holds a middle place: for it is not the act of an organ: 
yet it is the power of the soul which is the form of the body.... And 


7 Hujus autem ratio est, quia potentia cognoscitiva proportionatur cog- 
noscibili. Sum. Theol., p. I, q. 84, art. 7. 


~~ em cognoscibile proportionatur virtuti cognoscitivae. Ibid., q. 
, art. 1. 


®Cognitio enim contingit secundum quod cognitum est in cognoscente. 
Cognitum autem est in cognoscente secundum modum cognoscentis. Unde 


oo cognoscentis cognitio est secundum modum suae naturae. Ibid., 
q. 12, art. 4. 
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therefore it is proper to it to know a form existing individually in 
corporeal matter, but not as existing in this corporeal matter.1° 


Thus, given three different classes of faculties, there must be three dif- 
ferent objects which correspond to them. If the object is proportionate 
to the power of knowledge and if the power of knowledge is determined by 
the nature of the knower, then a diversity in the nature of knowers indi- 
cates a diversity in the nature of objects known. The sensible cognoscitive 
faculty, therefore, has a sensible object of knowledge, that is, a form as 
existing in corporeal matter. The purely immaterial faculty has a purely 
immaterial object of knowledge, that is, a form subsisting outside all mat- 
ter. The human intellect, however, since it is the act of the soul which is 
the form of the body has for its object the essence or quiddity of a ma- 
terial thing. Hence it knows a form existing individually in corporeal mat- 
ter, but not as existing in this individual matter. 

Now, to know a form existing individually in corporeal matter but not 
as existing in this individual matter means to know that form, quiddity or 
essence as universal. In other words, it is the form as abstracted from the 
individual matter which the phantasms represent. Hence the human in- 
tellect “knows material things by abstracting from the phantasms, and 
through the material things thus considered we can arrive at some knowl- 
edge of immaterial things just as the angels through the immaterial know 
material things.” 11 

It is evident, then, from the words of St. Thomas, that reference is be- 
ing made to the object of the human intellect in as far as this intellect is a 
faculty of the soul which is united to the body. Because of this union with 
a material body, the human intellect knows the essence or quiddity of 
material things. 

Since this object of the human intellect is proportionate to that faculty 
as joined to the body, it is known as the “ proportionate ” object of the 
intellect. It is also called the “ proper” or “ proper formal” object.12 


10Objectum cognoscibile proportionatur virtuti cognoscitivae. Est autem 
triplex gradus cognoscitivae virtutis. Quaedam enim cognoscitiva virtus 
est actus organi corporalis, scilicet sensus; et ideo objectum cujuslibet sen- 
sitivae potentiae est forma, prout in materia corporali existit. Et quia 
hujusmodi materia est individuationis principium, ideo omnis potentia 
sensitivae partis est cognoscitiva particularium tantum. Quaedam autem 
virtus cognoscitiva est, quae neque est actus organi corporalis, neque est 
aliquo modo corporali materia conjuncta, sicut intellectus angelicus; et 
hujus virtutis cognoscitivae objectum est forma sine materia subsistens. 
Etsi enim materialia cognoscant, non tamen nisi in immaterialibus ea in- 
tuentur, vel in seipsis, vel in Deo. Intellectus autem humanus medio se 
habet; non enim est actus alicujus organi; sed tamen est quaedam Virtus 
animae, quae est forma corporis....Et ideo proprium ejus est cogno- 
scere formam in materia quidem corporali individualiter existentem, non 
tamen prout est in tali materia. Jbid., p. I, q. 85, art. 1. Cf. q. 12, art. 4; 
q. 84, art. 7. 

11 Cognoscere vero id quod est in materia individuali, non prout est in 
tali materia, est abstrahere formam a materia individuali, quam repraesen- 
tant phantasmata. Et ideo necesse est dicere quod intellectus noster in- 
telligit materialia abstrahendo a phantasmatibus; et per materialia sic con- 
siderata in immaterialium aliqualem cognitionem devenimus; sicut e con- 
tra angeli per immaterialia materialia cognoscunt. St. Thomas, ibid. 


12Cf. E. Gilson, The Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Louis: 
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But the essence or quiddity of a material thing does not explain the 
whole of the knowledge of the human intellect. That explains but the ob- 
ject of the human intellect as joined to the body. Over and above this 
aspect, St. Thomas likewise considers the human intellect absolutely, that 
is, according to its own nature. Here the human intellect is considered in 
that formal aspect in virtue of which it may, as it were, become all things. 
It is patent that the object of the human intellect, as viewed in this man- 
ner, will not be the essence of a material thing. It must be an object 
which will correspond to the faculty necessarily and essentially as a faculty. 
That object is being as being, ens inquantum ens. It is this object of the 
human intellect which St. Thomas has in mind when he says 


Forasmuch as nature is ever directed to one thing, it follows that of 
one power there is naturally one object, for instance colour is the ob- 
ject of sight, sound of hearing. Wherefore the intellect, since it is one 
power, has one natural object, of which it has knowledge pe se and 
naturally And this object must be that under which are comprised all 
things known by the intellect: just as under colour are comprised all 
colours, which are per se visible. Now this is no other than being. 
Therefore our intellect knows being naturally, and whatever is per se 
comprised under being as such; and on this knowledge is based the 
knowledge of first principles, such as the incompatibility of affirmation 
and negation, and the like. Consequently, these principles alone are 
known naturally by our intellect; while conclusions are known through 
them; even as though in colour the sight knows both common and 
accidental sensibles.13 


The position of the Angelic Doctor in this as in similar passages seems 
to be clear. Whereas previously he spoke of an object of the human in- 
tellect proportionate to the faculty of the soul which is united to the body, 
he now speaks of an entirely distinct aspect of this object, that is, the com- 
mon ratio of that object to which the intellective faculty is by its very 
nature directed. That common ratio is being as being, ens inquantum ens. 
It is in virtue of this common ratio that the human intellect is not diversi- 
fied by individual differences of objects. As a faculty, the human intellect 
is, in this sense, similar to the power of sight. The latter power is not 
diversified as a power by the fact that it may perceive such opposing col- 


Herder, 1937, p. 249; J. Gredt, Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelica-Thom- 
isticae, Friburgi Brisgoviae: Herder, 1937, vol. I, pp. 435-441; R. P. Phillips, 
Modern Thomistic Philosophy, London: Burns, Oates, Washbourne, 1934, 
vol. I, pp. 255-258. 


13 Quum natura semper ordinetur ad unum, unius virtutis oportebit esse 
naturaliter unum objectum, sicut visus colorem et auditus sonum. Intel- 
lectus igitur quum sit una vis, est ejus unum naturale objectum, cujus per 
se et naturaliter cognitionem habet. Hoc autem oportet esse id sub quo 
comprehenduntur omnia ab intellectu cognita, sicut sub colore comprehen- 
duntur colores, qui sunt per se visibile; quod non est aliud quam ens. 
Naturaliter igitur intellectus noster cognoscit ens et ea quae sunt per se 
entis in quantum hujusdomi; in qua cognitione fundatur primorum prin- 
cipiorum notitia, ut non esse simul affirmare et negare, et alia hujusmodi. 
Haec igitur sola principia intellectus noster naturaliter cognoscit, conclu- 
siones autem per ipsa, sicut per colorem cognoscit visus omnia sensibilia, 
tam communia quam sensibilia per accidens. Contra Gentiles, II, 83. 
Sum. Theol., p. I, q. 79, art. 7 
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ours as black and white, blue and yellow, for it perceives these various col- 
ours under the common ratio of colour. Similarly, the human intellect 
knows such various beings as substance and accident, Creator and creature, 
under the common ratio of being. This object of the human intellect, 
being as being, is commonly known as the common formal object. 

In the philosophy of St. Thomas, therefore, two objects of the human 
intellect are to be distinguished. By reason of the union of soul and body, 
the human intellect knows the essence or quiddity of material things. 
These essences are proportionate to that faculty. By reason of the very 
nature of the faculty, the human intellect knows being as being. This ob- 
ject is known as the common ratio of all things as abstracted from reality. 

Let us now turn to the teaching of Duns Scotus. In the reasoning of the 
Subtle Doctor the objects of the intellect receive a different and distinct 
treatment. Even though both 8. Thomas and Duns Scous may apparently, 
at least, arrive at similar conclusions, yet there are definite indications 
which point to unquestionable differences between these two great think- 
ers. Each has his own objective in view, each his own distinct principles 
which involve the fundamental characteristics peculiar to each system of 
thought. 

For the Subtle Doctor the sensible quiddity as the object of the intel- 
lect is only of secondary importance, and, consequently, receives only sec- 
ondary treatment. He was primarily interested in the common formal 
object, being as being, or, as he called it, the adequate, proper, natural, and 
primary object of the intellect.14 

To determine the adequate or primary object of the intellect Scotus 
resorts to his own basic principles. To a certain extent he is dissatisfied 
with the method of procedure followed by St. Thomas, especially in refer- 
ence to the relation of proportion which allegedly obtains between faculty 
and object. He maintains that the principle of proportion which is offered 
for the view of St. Thomas is invalid. The faculty and object, he says, 
need not be assured to enjoy a similar mode of being, that is, in as far as 
we are forms in matter knowing forms in matter. Rather, the faculty and 
object are to each other as motivum and mobile, as the moving and the 
movable, and, consequently, as act and potency. In so far they are dis- 
similar rather than similar. Both are, however, proportionate to the extent 
that a proportion requires a dissimilarity of the things that are proportion- 
ate. This dissimilarity is commonly found in every proportion, as is evi- 
dent, for example, in the proportions of matter to form, of part to the 
whole, of cause to the effect, and so on. Hence from the mode of the be- 
ing of the faculty, a similar mode of being in the object, says Scotus, can- 
not be concluded.15 


14 Tt is in three distinct and authentic works of Duns Scotus that we find 
ex professo treatises on the problem of the objects of the intellect. These 
are the following: I Ozoniense, d. 3, q. 3, vol. IX; Quodlibetales, q. 14, vol. 
XXVI; Metaphy., II, q. 3, vol. VII. To these we have also added refer- 
ences from the De Anima, q. 19, vol. VIII, which, according to the latest 
researches, is most likely authentic. Since the treatises on the subject to 
which we shall refer are ex professo such, they necessarily give a genuine 
account of the mind of the Subtle Doctor. 


15 Congruentia enim illa, quae adducitur pro illa opinione, nulla est. 
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To clarify his point, the Subtle Doctor continues asserting that it is 
true that the knowing faculty is likened to the thing known by its act of 
knowing, which act is a similitude of the object. But to conclude there- 
from that the intellect in itself has naturally a mode of being similar to the 
mode of being of the object, or vice versa, is a fallacy of accident and fig- 
ure of speech. In the same manner the following reasoning would be in- 
valid: brass is likened unto Caesar because the latter’s figure is induced 
thereon; therefore the brass in itself has a mode of being similar to the mode 
of being of Caesar.16 Since, therefore, Scotus judges the Thomistic prin- 
ciple of proportion to be invalid, he seeks a more secure principle to deter- 
mine the objects of the intellect. 

The principle which Scotus substitutes for that of St. Thomas is enun- 
tiated in reply to the assertion that God is the first natural object of the 
intellect. The first natural object of the intellect, he says, enjoys a natu- 
ral order to that faculty. But there is no such natural order between God 
and the intellect, since God, as the object would not motivate the intellect. 
Hence ratione motivi God is not the first and natural object of the intel- 
lect.17 In a commentary on this passage, Lychetus explains that the pro- 
portion required between the object and faculty is one of natural order: 
the object must be such that it moves the faculty, causing in the faculty a 
knowledge of itself; the faculty, on the other hand, must be of such a 
nature that it is moved naturally by such an object. When this natural 
order obtains between object and faculty then we are presented with an 
object which is first and natural, and which pertains to the intellect qua 
faculty.18 By reason of this natural order, then, Scotus admits a kind of 
proportion between object and faculty, but it is not a proportion, he in- 
sists, implying a similarity in the mode of being. For Scotus, an object 
by its very nature moves such or such an intellect, and an intellect by its 
very nature is motivated by such or such an object. 


Potentia enim et objectum non oportet assimilari in modo essendi, se hab- 
ent enim ut motivum et mobile, et ita se habent ut dissimilia, quia ut 
actus et potentia; sunt tamen proportionata, quia ista proportio requirit 
dissimilitudinem proportionatorum, sicuti communiter dicitur in omni pro- 
portione, sicut patet de materia et forma, parte et toto, causa et causato, et 
caeteris proportionibus; igitur ex modo essendi talis potentiae, non potest 
concludi similis modus essendi in objecto. I Oz., d. 3, q. 3, n. 4, vol. IX. 


16 Nunc autem, quod potentia cognoscens assimilatur cognito, verum est 
per actum suum cognoscendi, qui est quaedam objecti similtudo.... Sed 
ex hoc concludere ipsum intellectum in se habere naturaliter modum essendi 
similem modum essendi objecti, vel e converso, est facere fallaciam acci- 
dentis et figurae dictionis. Sicut non sequitur, aes assimilatur Caesari, 
quia per figuram inductam; igitur aes in se habet similem modum essendi, 
modo essendi Caesaris. Ibid. 


17 Primum objectum naturale alicujus potentiae habet naturalem ordinem 


ad illam potentiam; Deus non habet naturalem ordinem ad intellectum 
nostrum sub ratione motivi. I Oz., d. 3, q. 3, n. 5, vol. IX, p. 98. 


18 Qbjectum adaequatum et potentia sic proportionantur, quod extre- 
mum ut est objectum adaequatum naturaliter, potest movere potentiam, 
causando in ea cognitionem sui, et potentia nata est moveri naturaliter a 
tali objecto. Comment. in Sent., I, d. 3, q. 3, n. 14, vol. IX, p. 98. This 
commentary is added to the text of Scotus in the Vives edition of the Duns 
Scoti Opera. 
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Now, what precisely is this first, natural, and adequate object of the 
intellect? Is it the proportionate object of St. Thomas, that is, the essence 
or quiddity of a material or sensible thing? Duns Scotus would answer 
with an emphatic negative. The first object of a faculty, he says, is deter- 
mined as that which adequates a faculty precisely as a faculty, and not 
that which adequates a faculty in some particular state (such as, for exam- 
ple, our present state). In the same manner, for example, the first and 
natural object of the sense of sight is not posited as that object which 
adequates the sense of sight precisely in the illuminating medium of candle- 
light, but rather that object which adequates the sense of sight ez se, 
absolutely, and by its very nature. Now, no object, save the most gen- 
eral, can adequate our intellect precisely as a faculty, although for that 
state the quiddity of a sensible thing adequates the intellect as a motive. 
Hence in that state the intellect will not understand naturally whatever is 
not contained within the first motivating object, namely, the quiddity of a 
sensible thing.19 

Thus the essence of material things is admitted as an object of the in- 
tellect by Duns Scotus—but only by reason of our present state. Just as 
we do not establish the first and natural object of the sense of sight by 
an object which adequates this faculty under this or that qualifying cir- 
cumstance, so we do not establish the first and natural object of the intel- 
lect by an object which adequates this faculty under this or that state. 
Rather, first and natural objects are determined absolutely, irrespective of 
conditions or circumstances. 

If the first and natural object of the intellect is not the quiddity of a 
material or sensible thing, and if such an object by its very nature must 
be the most general or common, then that object must be being, being as 
such, ens inquantum ens. And that is the answer of Duns Scotus. He 
tells us that whatever is known per se by a cognitive faculty either is its 
first object or is contained within that object. Being, however, in as far as 
it is more common or general than the essence of a material thing, is un- 
derstood per se by our intellect. Hence whatever is more limited or par- 
ticular than being cannot be the first object of our intellect since then be- 
ing in se could in no way be understood by us.29 Being, therefore, is the 
per se and first object of our intellect. “ First”, Scotus advises us else- 


19 Objectum primum potentiae assignatur illud quod adaequatur poten- 
tiae, ut in aliquo statu. Quemadmodum primum objectum visus non pon- 
itur illud, quod adaequatur visui existenti in medio illuminato lumine 
candelae praecise, sed quod natum est adaequari visui ex se quantum est ex 
natura sui. Nunc...nihil potest adaequari intellectui nostro ex natura 
potentiae in ratione primi objecti, nisi communissimum, tamen pro statu 
isto ei adaequatur in ratione motivi quidditas rei sensibilis, et ideo pro statu 
isto non naturaliter intelliget alia, quae non continentur sub illo primo 
motivo. Ibid., n. 24, p. 148. 


20 Quidquid per se cognoscitur a potentia cognitiva, vel est ejus objectum 
primum, vel continetur sub illo objecto; ens autem, ut est communius 
sensibili, per se intelligitur ab intellectu nostro.... Ergo non potest aliquid 
esse primum objectum intellectus nostri, quo sit particularius ente, quia 
tunc ens in se nullo modo intelligeretur a nobis. I Oz., d. 3, q. 3, n. 3, vol. 
IX, pp. 89-90. 
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where, is not to be understood as denoting a primacy of perfection or a 
primacy in the process of acquiring knowledge, but rather as a primacy 
from the point of adequation.?1 

In the Questions on Metaphysics, Scotus concludes that it must be 
granted that the first object of the intellect cannot be but what is essen- 
tially included in every per se intelligible, just as the first object of sight 
is not but what is essentially included in every per se visible. Thus white- 
ness and blackness are essentially included in color, and color is the ade- 
quate object of sight. Since then, all being is per se intelligible and since 
nothing can be essentially included in everything save being, it necessarily 
follows that the first object of the intellect is being.22 Being, therefore, 
is not only known per se by the intellect, but it is also that through which 
all other things are known, just as it is through the common ratio of color 
that white and black are known by the sense of sight. Being is the least 
common denominator, and, as such, opens the way to the knowledge of all 
reality, for all reality is being of one kind or another. 

Thus far, a few indications of a difference in the theories of St. Thomas 
and Duns Scotus on the objects of the intellect, and, consequently, on 
being in particular, are evident. St. Thomas seeks the proportionate ob- 
ject of the human intellect: he finds it in the essence of a material thing. 
We are forms in matter; therefore we know naturally forms in matter. 
Duns Scotus seeks the first, natural, and adequate object of the human 
intellect: he finds it in being as such which, he maintains, is more general 
than the essence of a material thing. 

These, however, are not the most important differences. But they do 
point to a difference which is much more profound, a difference which is at 
the very root of Thomism and Scotism. That difference lies in the very 
notion of being itself. 

We recall St. Thomas’ hierarchy of the faculties of knowing. There are 
sensible faculties which give rise to sensible knowledge, and the object of 
such knowledge is the form as existing in corporeal matter. There are the 
purely immaterial faculties of the angels which give rise to angelic knowl- 
edge, and the object of such knowledge is the form subsisting outside all 
matter. Finally, midway between the purely sensible and the purely an- 
gelic faculties, there are the human faculties, which give rise to human 
knowledge. The human intellect is not the act of a bodily organ, but it is 
a faculty of the soul which is the form of the body, and, as such, it knows 
forms existing individually in corporeal matter, but not as existing in this 
individual matter. 


21 Dicendum, quod primum accipitur vel generatione, vel perfectione, vel 
adaequatione. De primis duobus modis non est intentio quaestionis, sed de 
tertio tantum, utrum ens sit objectum intellectus nostri, id est, adaequatum 
objectum. De Anima, q. 21, n. 2, vol. ITI, p. 612. 


22 Propter istam rationem concedendum est, quod primum objectum in- 
tellectus non potest esse aliquid, nisi quod essentialiter includitur in quo- 
libet per se intelligibili, sicut primum objectum visus, non est aliquid, nisi 
quod essentialiter includitur in quolbet per se visibili, ut color in albo et 
nigro. Cum autem quodcumque ens sit per se intelligibile, et nihil possit 
in quocumque essentialiter includi nisi ens, sequitur quod primum objectum 
intellectus erit ens. VI, q. 3, n. 4, vol. VII, p. 336. 
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Duns Scotus was well aware of this doctrine. In fact, he is very ac- 
curate in describing and insistent upon rendering this doctrine whenever 
he sets out on the problem of the objects of the intellect.23 And it was 
precisely here, in the Angelic Doctor’s hierarchy of the faculties of know- 
ing, that Scotus saw the need of taking a new position. If all knowledge 
is realized through the senses, and if the quiddity of a material thing is 
the proper and natural object of the human intellect, then the consequent 
notion of being includes but abstractions from reality—abstractions from 
material things. With this view Scotus could not agree. St. Thomas 
maintained that the human intellect can understand nothing without the 
aid of the phantasm. “The reason for this,” he explains, “is that the 
power of knowledge is proportional to the thing known.” 24 Neither with 
this view could Scotus agree. 

The Subtle Doctor is very emphatic on this point. In his Metaphysi- 
cal Questions he cites the opinion’ that the human intellect can know 
nothing save through abstraction from phantasms. To this he objects with 
five arguments.25 Again, in the Opus Oxoniense, he lodges three argu- 
ments against the theory that would maintain that the human intellect is 
limited in its sphere to abstractions from the phantasm.?¢ 

But if Scotus rejects the theory that holds for abstractive cognition ex- 
clusively, then he must admit another mode of cognition, namely, intui- 
tion, for intuitive knowledge is the only other natural alternative. And 
that is precisely what he does. The Subtle Doctor tells us, for example, 
that in abstractive cognition one abstracts an object from existence and 
non-existence, from its presence and absence. However, there is yet an- 
other mode of cognition which is of a present object as present, and of an 
existing object as existing. That this must be the case and that we possess 
this added mode of cognition is evident if we draw an analogy from sense 
knowledge. Whatever cognitive perfection pertains to sense cognition must 
likewise pertain, and in an eminent degree, to intellectual cognition. Now, 
to know perfectly means to attain the first object of cognition perfectly. 
This perfect cognition, however, is not had when the object is known only 
in some diminished similarity or in some similarity derived from the ob- 
ject, but rather when that object is known in itself. Unquestionably, sense 
cognition is of the perfect kind for the sense attains the object as it is in 
itself, as existing, and as present in its real existence. Hence such perfect 
cognition must pertain to the intellectual faculty as well. The intellect, 


therefore, can know a thing as existing and as it is present in its own exis- 
tence.27 


23 Quodlibet., q. 14, n. 11, vol. XXVI, p. 40; Metaphy., II, q. 3, n. 5, vol. 
VII, pp. 102-103; De Anima, q. 19, n. 2, vol. III, p. 599; I Oz., d. 3, q. 3, 
n. 2, vol. LX, pp. 87-88. 


24 Sum. Theol., I, q. 84, art. 7. 
25 TI, q. 3, nn. 4-8, vol. VII, pp. 102-105. 
26], d. 3, q. 3, nn. 2-4, vol. IX, pp. 89-91. 


27 Iste actus intelligendi...potest satis proprie dici abstractivus, quia 
abstrahit objectum ab existentia et non existentia, praesentia et absentia. 
Alius autem actus intelligendi, quem tamen non ita certitudinaliter experi- 
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In a profound study titled “The Psychology of Duns Scotus and its 
Modernity,” Ephrem Longpré gives us a comprehensive view of the mean- 
ing and significance of intuitive cognition for the Subtle Doctor. For the 
sake of clarity, we do not hesitate to quote from this study at some length. 
Longpré says, in part, 


As an object of thought, the individual Ens is also the only reality 
which exists in fact. In order to reach its concrete and actual exist- 
ence, and to give us an ideal representation, according to Duns Scotus, 
two ways present themselves: the abstractive and the intuitive cogni-: 
tion. 


The former is based on abstraction; 29 it does not reach its object in 
its existential reality, but in its ideal quiddity; this is the foundation 
of science in the Aristotelian sense of the word, thanks to the abstract 
concepts which it elaborates.39 Intuitive cognition, on the contrary, 
is a direct view of the object; it touches immediately the thing itself 
in its concrete existence,31 as well as the real and objective aspects of 
the Ens, which the Scholastics call intentiones primae entis32 In ab- 
stractive cognition, the intelligible species moves the intellect; in the 
intuitive cognition, on the contrary, it is the object, res praesens in se.33 


mur in nobis; possibilis tamen est talis, qui, scilicet praecise sit objecti 
praesentis ut praesentis, et existentis ut existentis. Hoc probatur, quia 
omnis perfectio cognitionis absolute, quae potest competere potentiae cog- 
nitivae sensitivae, potest eminenter competere potentiae cognitivae intellec- 
tivae; nunc autem perfectionis est in actu cognoscendi, ut cognitio est, per- 
fecte attingere primum cognitum; non autem perfecte attingitur, quando 
non in se attingitur, sed tantummodo in aliqua diminuta, vel derivata simil- 
itudine ab ipso; sensitiva autem habet hanc perfectionem in cognitione 
sua, quia potest objectum attingere in se, ut existens, et ut praesens est in 
existentia reali, et non tantum diminute attingendo ipsum in quadam per- 
fectione diminuta; ergo ista perfectio competit intellectivae in cogno- 
scendo; sed non posset sibi competere, nisi cognosceret existens, et ut in 
existentia propria praesens est... Ista, inquam intellectio potest proprie dici 
intuitiva, quia ipsa est intuitio rei, ut existentis et praesentis. Quodlb., q. 
6, nn. 7-8, vol. RXV, pp. 243-244. 


28 Or., 2, d. 3, q. 9, n. 6, XII, p. 212; Ox., 3, d. 14, q. 3, n. 4, XIV, p. 524; 
R. P. 2, d. 3, q. 3, n. 10, XXII, p. 592; Quod., VI, n. 7, XXV, p. 243-244; 
Quod., XIII, n. 8-15, X XV, pp. 521-541; cf. B. Matrius de Meldula, Cursus 
Philosophicus, De anima, disp. 6, q. 11, n. 328-345, III, pp. 204-208; H. Klug 
O.MC., L’active intellectuelle de ’ame selon le B. Duns Scot, in Etudes 
Franciscaines, Paris (1929), LI, pp. 244-256. These and the following foot- 
notes referring to the text of Longpré are those of Longpré himself. We 
include them all for the interested scholar. 


29 R. P., 2, d. 3, q. 3, n. 10, XXII, p. 592. 
30 Quod., VI, n. 7, XXV, p. 243. 


31R. P., 2, d. 3, n. 10, XXII, 592; Alia est cognitio intuitiva seu visio 
qua est res in se; Oz., 4, d. 10, q. 8, n. 5, XVII, p. 285; Videre importat in- 
tellectionem intuitivam. Cf. Quaest. in Metaph., VII, q. 14,n.4, VII, p. 436; 
II, q. 3, n. 19, VII, p. 110; R. P., 4, d. 45, q. 3, n. 18, XXIV, p. 575. 

32 Or., I, d. 8, q. 4, n. 15, IX, p. 654. 

88 Or., 4, d. 49, q. 12, n. 6, XXI, p. 442: Actus abstractivus et intuitivus 
differunt specie quia aliud et aliud est ibi movens; hic enim movet species 


similis rei, ibi autem movet res praesens in se; R. P., 4, d. 49, q. 12, n. 9, 
XXIV, p. 680. B. Mastrius de Meldula departs on this point from the 
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It is in this double fashion that the mind directly grasps the individ- 
ual. In contradiction to Aristotle,34 who excludes intuitive cognition 
from his system, Scotus establishes its existence by a very decided 
argument.35 He writes: “Conscience attests it positively.86 More- 
over, intuitive cognition is in itself a more perfect manner of knowing 
than abstractive cognition: in intuition, the object is given as present 
in itself and not by the intermediary of a species which represents it 
imperfectly; under this heading, it is fitting to endow reason with the 
privilege of intuition, and this, so much the more because sense, which 
is an interior cognitive faculty, enjoys it and reaches concretely its ob- 
ject.37 Without intuition, the intellect would never have the impres- 
sion of life, of the existing and of the concrete, for the abstract species 
represents precisely the quiddity of the object outside of all its actual 
conditions, and teaches us nothing about its existence.” 38 “In effect,” 
Scotus continues, “abstractive cognition represents equally, in an 
ideal manner, a thing that exists or does not exist, an object present or 
not; accordingly, it is impossible to obtain by this means, cognition 
of a thing as far as it is existing and present to the subject which per- 
ceives it. It is necessary, then, that the intellect be endowed with in- 
tuition, otherwise it would not have any certitude of the existence of 
any object whatsoever: alioquin intellectus non esset certus de aliqua 
existentia alicujus objecti.” 39 


The implications of intuitive cognition on the nature of the being of 
Duns Scotus becorhe clear. The being of Duns Scotus is no longer the 
being of St. Thomas. The being of St. Thomas is the product of abstrac- 
tion from material things. Hence such a being can be applied properly only 
to material things, and improperly to spiritual things. The being of Duns 
Scotus is quite different. As a product it is not limited in its proper sig- 
nification to the material. It is not only known mediately, by means of 
the phantasm. It is also known immediately—by intuition. The being 
of Scotus, then, is broader, more common and general than the being of St. 
Thomas. Therefore the Subtle Doctor could well say that being as the 
primary, natural and adequate object of the intellect is more common in 
its character than the sensible,4° that it is an object which is essentially 


general teaching of the Scotist School, Cursus Phil., De anima, d. 6, q. 7, 
art. 1, n. 203-204, III, p. 179. 

84 Quaest. in Metaphy., VII, q. 15, n. 9, VII, p. 440: Existentia per ecci- 
dens semper concomitatur intellectionem quidditativam de qua loquitur 
Aristoteles ut plurimum quia de visione intellectuali nihil videtur locutus. 
Cf. Oz., 4, d. 49, q. ex lat., n. 20, X XI, p. 163. 

35 Naturally according to Scotus the angel is endowed with the intuitive 
knowledge. R&R. P., 2, d. 11, q. 2, n. 13, XXII, p. 676; Oz., 2, d. 9, q. 2, n. 34, 
XII, p. 507; Ox., 4, d. 10, q. 8, n. 12, XVII, p. 293, same for the separate 
soul, Oz., 4, d. 49, q. 2, n. 12-13, XX, p. 305; R. P., 4, d. 49, q. 2, n. 18, XXIV, 
p. 565. Christ had the same knowledge during His earthly existence, Ozx., 
3, d. 14, q. 3, n. 4, 6-8, XIV, pp. 524, 527-528; He still holds it in His Euchar- 
istic state, Or., 4, d. 10, q. 1, n. 5, XVII, p. 259. Cf. B. Mastrius de Meldula, 
l. c., n. 205-208, pp. 178-180. 

36 Quod., VI, n. 7, XXV, p. 243. 


37 Oz., 2, d. 3, q. 9, n. 6, XII, p. 212; Quod., VI, n. 8, XXV, p. 244. 
38 Ox., 4, d. 45, q. 2, n. 12, XX, p. 305. 


39 Ox., 1. c. XX, p. 305—The Franciscan Educational Conference, Vol. 
XIII (1931), pp. 40-42. 


40T Oz., d. 3, q. 3, n. 3, vol. IX, pp. 89-90. 
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included in every per se intelligible, whether material or immaterial,*1 
that it is not limited but unlimited, and hence all-inclusive.42 

The distinction, therefore, between the being of St. Thomas and the 
being of Duns Scotus is manifested in their respective theories on the ob- 
jects of the intellect. If things are known but by abstraction, and if ab- 
straction deals only with material things, then the consequent notion of 
being will necessarily be proper in reference to the things from which it 
is abstracted and improper in reference to things from which it cannot be 
abstracted, that is, to spiritual things, such as God, soul, etc. If, however, . 
things are known both by abstraction and intuition, then the consequent 
notion of being will necessarily be proper in reference to both the material 
and immaterial. In other words, in the theory of Duns Scotus, the common 
denominator, if it may be called such, that is, being, is more general and 
more common in its nature than that in the theory of St. Thomas. 

This is one of the fundamental metaphysical distinctions which marks off 
the theory of Duns Scotus from that of St. Thomas. 


II. Tue Nature or ANALOGY AND UNIVOCITY 


Analogous terms or voces, says the Subt’e Doctor, are given as of three 
kinds. Firstly, an analogous term may designate primarily a common 
ratio which existing in a different manner nevertheless pertains to two or 
more things which are known as its analogates. Thus the term cause, and 
the term principle, and many other terms designate primarily one common 
ratio, which, however, is found in various things according to a different 
order.43 

Secondly, an analogous term may be such that it designate one thing 
primarily, “ per prius,” and other things secondarily, “ per posterius.” For, 
to designate follows to know. Hence whatever is known antecedently to 
another, will be designated antecedently, or by priority, to that other when 
both are designated by the same name.*4 

Finally, an analogous term may designate one thing properly and an- 
other, or others, improperly. Here the latter enjoys some similarity with 
the former, and, in virtue of this similarity, the term is transferred in sense 
to include and designate also the thing to which it belongs improperly.45 


41 VI Metaph., q. 3, n. 4, vol. VII, p. 336. 
42 Quodlib., q. 14, n. 13, vol. X XVI, p. 40. 


43 Ponitur autem analogia in voce tripliciter, vel quia significat unam 
rationem primo, quae existendo diversimode convenit duobus, vel pluribus, 
quae dicuntur analogata: sicut hoc nomen causa, et hoc nomen principium, 
et multa alia nomina...significant unam rationem primo, tamen illa est 
in diversis secandum ordinem. Praedic., q. 3, n. 4, vol. I, p. 


44 Alio modo ponitur analogia in vocibus; quia unum significatur per 
prius. per vocem, et reliquum per posterius, cujus causa ponitur; quia 
significare sequitur intelligere; quod igitur per prius intelligitur alio, si 


significetur per eandem vocem, per quam et illud aliud, per prius significa- 
bitur. Ibid. 


45 Tertio modo; quia vox uni imponitur proprie, et propter aliquam sim- 
ilitudinem ad illud, cui primo imponitur, transfertur vox ad significandum 
aliud, sicut est in ‘secundo modo aequivocationis, ubi etiam est quodam- 
modo ordo in significando; quia numquam vox transfertur ad significandum 
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From the Thomistic viewpoint, the first and third classes of analogy 
‘ as posited by Duns Scotus could be interpreted as analogies of propor- 
tionality, the former being metaphysical and the latter metaphorical. The 
second kind of analogy could be interpreted as the Thomistic analogy of 
proportion or attribution, for here we seem to find a reference or relation 
between two analogates by reason of an order of priority and posteriority. 
This latter statement obtains, save for one detail. For St. Thomas an 
analogy of attribution is one secundum intentionem tantum et non secun- 
dum esse, and this is had when a notion is applied to many things accord- 
ing to an order of priority and posteriority. Thus, the notion of health is 
referred to the animal, mind, complexion, and diet in various ways accord- 
ing to an order of priority and posteriority: by priority it is referred to the 
animal to which it properly belongs; by posteriority it is referred to diet, 
mind, ete., in virtue of their extrinsic relation to the health in the animal 
body.46 

Duns Scotus, however, expresses this kind of analogy somewhat differ- 
ently. While he admits the order of priority and posteriority among analo- 
gates, he interprets this order in a different fashion. For him the order of 
priority and posteriority is one of time, and not one of nature as St. Thomas 
would understand it. A thing is designated by a term, says Scotus, as it 
is known: hence whatever is known primarily and antecedently will be 
designated by that term primarily and antecedently, or, in an order of 
priority .47 

The Subtle Doctor’s first treatment of the analogy in reference to being 
is that of a logician. He is interested in knowing whether the term being 
is analogical to the ten categories. In answer to this question he con- 
siders each kind of analogy individually. Analogous terms of the first class 
—designating primarily a common ratio which exists differently in different 
things—are simply univocal from the logician’s viewpoint. Thus a generic 
term for the logician is simply univocal even though the notion which it 
primarily expresses is found in different species according to an order. But, 
perhaps, it may be granted that the order of analogates to the analogon is 
not identical with the order of the species to the genus. For, although 
the species of a genus enjoy an order of greater or less perfection in 
essendo among themselves, nevertheless in participando in the form of the 
genus they do not enjoy this order, since all species equally participate in 
the nature of the genus.48® 


aliquid proprie; et hoc secundum significat solum propter aliquam simili- 
tudinem ejus, ad illud cui primo imponitur. Ibid. 

46 Vel secundum intentionem tantum et non secundum esse: et hoc est 
quando una intentio refertur ad plura per prius et posterius: quae tamen 
non habet esse nisi in uno: sicut intentio sanitatis refertur ad animam, 
urinam, et dietam diversimode, secundum prius: non tamen secundum di- 
versum esse: quia esse sanitatis non est nisi in animali. I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, 
art. 2, ad lum. 


_ *7 Significare sequitur intelligere; quod igitur per prius intelligitur alio, 
si significetur per eamdem vocem, per quam et illud aliud, per prius signi- 
ficabitur. Praedic., q. 3, n. 4, vol. I, p. 446. 

48 Voces analogicae primo modo videntur esse apud Logicum simpliciter 
univocae; quia Genus, secundum Logicum, est simpliciter univocum, licet 
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Analogous terms of the second class—designating one thing primarily, 
“per prius,” and others secondarily, “per posterius,’—seem to be impos- 
sible. For, it may happen that one attribute a name to a thing to which 
it belongs only secondarily while not knowing that the term or name in 
question belongs to some other thing primarily. And since the mind desig- 
nates things as it knows them, so by a term it will designate a thing pri- 
marily, “per prius,’” which it should designate but secondarily, “ per pos- 
terius.” 49 Clearly, then, the order of the being of things, the order of 
knowing them, and the order of designating them do not agree. 

Analogous terms of the third class—designating one thing properly and 
others improperly, as in the metaphor or figure of speech—seem to be the 
most probable kind of analogy for the logician.5® Hence, in the logician’s 
viewpoint if any analogy will be possible it will be an analogy of the third 
class. 

However, continues Scotus, whatever be the analogy there is none which 
would correspond to the term being in reference to the ten categories.51 
The term being cannot fall within the first class of analogies, for such 
analogies are simply univocal to the logician. Neither does it fall within 
the second class of analogies, simply because such analogies are impossible 
for the logician. Finally, it does not fall within the third class of analogies, 
for the term being does not seem to be transferred from substance to acci- 
dent because of some similarity of accident to substance. This must be 
maintained because being is predicated of both substance and accident quid- 
ditatively, that is, according to its essence, and, consequently, it is predi- 
cated of neither improperly. Furthermore, it is possible to attribute to ac- 
cidents the term being without any relation to substance, for accidents can 
be known previous to substance both by the senses and by the intellect. 
And, since the designation of a term follows the order of knowing, it is 
patent that accident may be designated by the term being independently 
of its relation to substance. The term being, therefore, cannot be analogical 
for the logician, whatever be the class of analogical terms.52 


ratio, quam primo significat, diversis Speciebus secundum ordinem con- 
veniat.... Forte tamen non est omnino simile de vocibus sic analogicis, et 
de Genere respectu Specierum, quia licet generis species, inter se habeant 
ordinem secundum perfectius, et imperfectius in essendo, tamen in partici- 
pando rationem generis, non habent ordinem; quia aeque primo omnes 
participant naturam Generis. IJbid., n. 5, p. 446. 


_ 49 Secundus modus analogiae supradictus, videtur impossibilis; quia con- 
tingit ignorare simpliciter prius, quando nomen imponitur posteriori; quia 
posterius simpliciter potest esse nobis prius, et ita prius intelligi, et prius 
significari. Ibid. 

50 Tbid., n. 6, p. 447. 


51Sed qualitercumque sit de modo ponendi analogiam, nullus istorum 
modorum videtur convenire enti, respectu decem Praedicamentorum. Ibid. 

52Sed qualitercumque sit de modo ponendi analogiam, nullus istorum 
modorum videtur convenire enti, respectu decem Praedicamentorum. 
Quod non primus, probant omnes rationes ad oppositum.... Secundus 
modus non est possibilis apud Logicum. Tertius modus non est ad pro- 
positum ; quia hoc nomen ens, non videtur transferri a Substantia ad Acci- 
dens, propter aliquam similitudinem Accidentis ad Substantiam.... Sim- 
iliter accidentia prius sunt in sensu, quam substantia: igitur et in intellectu; 
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But if the term being is not analogical for the logician, then is it univo- 
cal? Scotus answers that it is not. If it were, then the term being would 
be generic to the ten categories. In this case there no longer would be ten 
supreme categories, but rather one alone, that is, being itself.53 Now, if the 
term being for the logician is neither univocal nor analogical, then it must 
be equivocal. And that is precisely the conclusion which the Subtle Doctor 
draws in his study of this question. The term being is equivocal in refer- 
ence to the ten categories—equivocal in the sense that it designates equally 
many things. Thus being designates equally substance and accident. Sub- 
stance is designated in its own proper notion as distinct from the proper 
notion by which accident is designated. Hence when substance is desig- 
nated by the term being, it is designated in a notion which is peculiar to 
itself, distinct from the notion by which accident is designated by the term 
being. Therefore, being for the logician is equivocal to the ten categories.54 

This denial of the possibility of a strictly analogical term from the 
viewpint of the logician is by no means peculiar to the teaching of the 
Subtle Doctor. It is already recognized in the work De Fallaciis which 
seems to have come from the pen of St. Thomas.55 Here equivocal terms 
are divided into three classes. Equivocal terms of the first class are those 
which designate primarily many different things, as, for example, the word 
canis designates the barking dog, the marine animal, and the heavenly 
body. Equivocal terms of the second class are those which designate pri- 
marily one thing while designating others only figuratively or metaphori- 
cally. Thus sanwm is applied to the animal body, to diet, pulse, etc. The 
third class of equivocal terms arises from the different consignification which 
is attached to the accidental properties of terms. Thus, one would argue: 
Whoever has risen stands; but the seated person has risen: therefore the 
seated person stands. Now, according to the author of this work, the many 
kinds of analogous terms which are predicated according to an order of 


priority and posteriority must be reduced to the second class of equivocal 
terms.56 


igitur possibile est eis imponi nomen significans ipsa, non per habitudinem 
ad substantiam. Ibid. 


53 Praedic., q. 4, n. 2, vol. I, p. 445. 


54 Hoc nomen, ens, simpliciter est aequivocum primo modo aequivoca- 
tionis, ad haec decem Genera prima, praecipue propter hoc ultimum; quia 
certum est substantiam significari sub propria ratione, et accidens alio 
modo; quia si sub ratione significetur accidens per hoc nomen ens, hoc 
esset sibi proprium sub ratione, qua attribuitur substantiae, vel sub aliqua 
alia consimili, illa est propria ratio accidentis: adhuc sequitur utrumque 
significare sub propria ratione. Ibid., n. 7, p. 447. 


55 The authenticity of this opusculum is maintained by Michelitsch and 
Grabmann. Mandonnet, however, relegates it to the apocryphal works of 
St. Thomas. Cf. Ambrosius Ba¢ié, Introductio Compendiosa in Opera S. 
Thomae Aquinatis, Romae: Typis Richardi Garroni, 1925, pp. 111-112. 

56 Prima species est quando una dictio principaliter plura significat: ut 
hoc nomen “ canis” principaliter significat latrabile animal et marinam bel- 
luam et coeleste sidus.... Secunda species est, quando unum nomen prin- 
cipaliter unum significat et aliud metaphorice sive transumptive.... Et ad 
hance speciem reducitur multiplicitas nominum analogorum, quae dicuntur 
secundum prius et posterius: sicut sanum dicitur aliquando de animali, 
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As he establishes the equivocal character of the term being, Duns Scotus 
brings to light another of his doctrines. Does the Subtle Doctor admit no 
analogical term whatsoever? As a logician, he denies the possibility of an 
analogical term either in the sense of proportion or in the sense of proper 
proportionality. He likewise denies that the term being is analogous. But 
immediately after this treatise he describes the limits of his doctrine of 
analogy. 

A term, teaches Duns Scotus, which to the logician is simply equivocal 
since it indicates primarily many equally, may be to the metaphysician and 
to the natural philosopher analogous.5?7 For, when the designating term > 
is not considered, but rather those things designated by it, which exist in 
reality, then there may be an analogy in as far as those things which exist 
enjoy a relation among themselves. This relation, however, exists only 
among the things themselves; in as far as such things are designated by a 
term they do not enjoy this order or relation. It is for this reason that 
being was posited as analogous to substance and accident by Aristotle, for 
substance and accident, which are designated by the term being, enjoy a 
definite order in existence.5§ 

In the same fashion, since the natural philosopher considers things them- 
selves and the logician things of the mind, res rationis, many things may 
be equivocal for the natural philosopher which are univocal for the logi- 
cian. Thus, for example, the natural philosopher, who considers things as 
they are in their ultimate completive forms, would say that body is referred 
to both univocally. Hence from whatever notions the logician can abstract 
a notion common to them all, these notions are said to be united in that 
common notion and expressed in a univocal term. It happens that the 
logician can abstract a common notion from both superior and inferior 


urina, et diaeta.... Tertia species est, quae provenit ex diversa consignifi- 
catione, quae quidem attenditur circa accidentia partium orationes, sicut 
secundum tempus, numerum, genus, personam et similia: et sic formatur 
paralogismus: Quicumque surgebat stat. Sedens surgebat: ergo sedens 
stat. Selecta Opuscula, ed. Michaele de Maria S. J., Tiferni Tiberini, 1886, 
vol. I, Opus VII, Cap. IV, pp. 199-200. 

57 As it is evident from the context here, Scotus considers the metaphysi- 
cian on a par with the natural philosopher in as far as both study things 
which are in reality. Things as they are in reality should be distinguished 
from the concepts of these things in the order of first intentions—the real 
domain of the metaphysician. Scotus considers the metaphysician from 
both aspects: when the metaphysician studies the relation of things as they 
are in reality, then these things are said to be analogous. It is only in this 
instance that Scotus admits analogy of being. When, however, the meta- 
- physician is concerned with the concept of being, then this concept, as we 

shall see later, is univocal. 


58 Intelligendum tamen est, quod vox quae apud Logicum simpliciter 
aequivoca est, quia scilicet aeque primo importat multa; apud autem 
Metaph. vel Naturalem, qui non considerant vocem in significando, sed ea 
quae significantur secundum id, quod sunt, est analoga, propter illud quod 
ea quae significat, licet inquantum significantur, non habeant ordinem, 
tamen inquantum existunt, habent ordinem inter se. Ideo ens a Metaph. 
in 4. Metaph....ponitur analogum ad Substantiam et Accidens; quia 
scilicet haec quae significantur, in essendo habent ordinem, sed apud Logi- 
cum est simpliciter aequivocum; quia inquantum significantur per vocem, 
aeque primo significantur. Praedic., q. 4, n. 7, vol. I, p. 447. 
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bodies, that is, in as far as both are three-dimensional. It is in this com- 
mon notion that the two are united and expressed in a univocal term5® 

The Subtle Doctor here clearly distinguishes between things as the are 
in reality and things as they are in the mind as second intentions, the do- 
main of the logician. From the viewpoint of the latter a strict analogy is 
impossible; from the viewpoint of the former—since things in reality are 
related among themselves—things may be said to be analogous. That is 
the only analogy admitted by Scotus. 

There is yet another field to be investigated, the field of concepts as 
derived from reality which are known as first intentions in contradistinction 
to the second intentions of the logician. The present question amounts to 
this: What is the nature of the concept of being? May we emphasize the 
point that here there is no longer any question of being as known by the 
logician nor of being as it is found according to its ultimate completive 
form in reality. Here we are concerned exclusively with the concept of 
being as found in the first intentions. 

Is the concept of being analogous? Analogous concepts are allegedly 
partly the same and partly different; they are midway between the univocal 
and equivocal. To this Scotus objects that between the same and the dif- 
ferent there is no mean. Hence, whatever is conceived, is conceived either 
in the same or in a different notion. But those things which are conceived 
in the same notion become univocal in that notion; those, however, which 
are conceived in a different notion are equivocated by those notions. 
Therefore, since there is no mean between the same ana the different, 
every concept will be either equivocal or univocal.6® In other words, an 
analogical concept is impossible. 

Again, an analogical concept presupposes that one and the same concept 
is certain and dubious. Thus, for example, one may prove the existence of 
God, and, until he has determined the nature of God to a certain extent, 
he will in the meantime apply the notion of being both te God and crea- 
ture. He is certain that God exists, but he does not know the nature of 
this God. Hence, temporarily at least, he will predicate a concept of God 
which is certain to the extent that He exists and dubious as to the nature 
of the divine essence. Throughout this process it is supposedly one and 
the same concept. But this argument, insists the Subtle Doctor, has no 


59 Et ideo multa sunt univoca apud Logicum, quae dicuntur aequivoca 
apud Naturalem. Naturalis enim diceret, quod corpus aequivoce dicitur 
de corpore superiori, et inferiori. Sed Logicus diceret, quod de utroque 
diceretur univoce. Unde a quibuscumque potest Logicus abstrahere unam 
rationem communem, dicuntur illa in illa ratione communi uniri, vel uni- 
vocari, Unde quia in corpore superiori, et inferiori contingit reperire unam 
rationem communem, quia haec, et illa corpora conveniunt in habendo tres 
dimensiones, ideo Logicus dicit tam haec, quam illa in illa ratione com- 
muni uniri. Elench., q. 16, n. 7, vol. II, p. 22. 


60 Inter idem, et diversum non cadit medium ; ergo omne quod concipitur, 
concipitur sub eadem specie, vel diversa. Sed illa, quae concipiuntur sub 
eadem ratione, sub illa ratione univocantur. Quae autem sub diversa ra- 
tione concipiuntur, sub illis rationibus diversis aequivocantur. Cum igitur 
inter idem, et diversum non cadat medium, omne nomen vel erit simpliciter 
aequivocum, vel univocum. Ibid., q. 15, n. 3, vol. II, p. 20. 
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value. For, although one and the same concept may be diversified accord- 
ing to grammatical and logical modes yet that one and the same concept 
be both certain and doubtful in reference to those modes is equivalent to 
an affirmation and denial of the same thing in beings. A concept is diver- 
sified grammatically because the modes of signifying are diversified; a 
concept is diversified logically because of the different modes of consid- 
ering things, as the universal and particular, the explicit and implicit, 
these differences giving rise to certitude and incertitude, truth and falsity, 
congruity and incongruity. Hence if the concept of being is certain and 
the concept of created or uncreated being doubtful, this is due neither - 
to the grammatical modes of signifying nor to the different logical modes 
of conceiving things.£1 Hence since an analogical concept would entail a 
denial of the principle of contradiction it must be rejected.82 

Furthermore, continues Scotus, one cannot say that being is predicated 
to others analogously on the presumed basis that the concept of being 
corresponds to God essentially and to creature by participation. Such a 
basis does not exist: therefore such predication is unjustified. The con- 
cept of being cannot possibly correspond to God essentially. For, if the 
human intellect has a concept proper to some one object, then the intellect 
can distinguish that object through the concept from every other object. 
The reason for this is that a concept proper to one object is incompatible 
with others. Now, if the concept of being is not common—with a common- 
ness of univocity—to God and creature, then that concept must be proper 


61 Primo quod aliquis conceptus idem est certus et dubius...Hoc nihil 
est, quia licet conceptus idem posset diversificari penes modos Grammati- 
cales et Logicales; Grammaticales, ut penes quoscumque modos signifi- 
candi; Logicales, ut penes quoscumque modos considerandi diversos, sicut 
penes universale et particulare, vel penes explicite et implicite ; explicite, 
sicut definitio exprimit; implicite sicut definitum exprimit. Et per istas 
differentias possunt poni non tantum certitudo et incertitudo, sed etiam 
veritas et falsitas, congruitas et incongruitas tamen, quod idem conceptus 
eodem modo conceptus, quantum ad istos modos, sit certus et dubius, hoc 
est idem omnino affirmare et negare; ergo si conceptus de ente est certus, 
et conceptus de ente creato et increato est dubius, non est hoc propter modos 
significandi diversos Grammaticales, nec penes diversos modos concipiendi 
Logicales. I Oz., d. 8, q. 3, nn. 5-6, vol. IX, pp. 583-584. 


62 Modern Scotists rule out the analogy of proportionality in reference 
to the existence of God altogether. Briefly, their basis for this rejection is 
that until we have proven the existence of God there remain two unknown 
terms in the proportionality. And when there are two unknown terms 
neither the mathematical nor the metaphysical analogy of proportionality 
can justify any conclusions. Once, however, God’s existence has been 
proved, the third required term, namely, God, is had, and then—and only 
then—can an analogy be of any use. Quoting from a recent Scotistic con- 
tribution to the subject we read: “ Gegeben ist die Welt und ihr Sein und 
gesucht etwas Welttranszendentes, Gott und dessen Sein. Konnen wir 
hier etwas mit Hilfe der Proportionalitats-analogie fiber Gott ausmachen? 
Nach dem Vorausgegangenen nicht und zwar deshalb nicht, weil hier den 
beiden Bekannten: Welt und ihrem Sein zwei Unbekannte gegentiber- 
stehen: Gott und dessen Sein. Mithin erweist sich auch die analogia pro- 
portionalitatis als nicht hinreichend, um uns Gottes zu _versichern, weil sie 
gerade das vorenthalt, was sie enthalten sollte, die Verbindungslinie zu 
Gott.” Timothy Barth, “ Zur ge 9 der Gotteserkenntnis,” Wissen- 
schaft und Weisheit, vol. VI (1939), p. 
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to God alone: it would of necessity correspond to God principally and 
essentially, and to others only by participation. And with this very con- 
cept of being alone we would, in that event, distinguish God from creature. 
But this is apparently false, since through the concept of being we can know 
God only in a confused manner, in as far as we know Him through a con- 
cept which is common to Him and creatures.63 

Finally, no real concept can be caused in the intellect of man naturally 
unless it be by those things which naturally motivate our intellect. But 
only the phantasm, or the object shining in the phantasm, and the active 
intellect can supply that necessary motivation. Now, if we assume that a 
concept would not be univocal to the object as it is in the phantasm, then 
the concept—as the only other alternative—would be different from the 
object and prior to it. Hence it would have to be analogous. Such an 
analogous concept, however, cannot be caused by the phantasm and the 
active intellect. Any object whether shining in the phantasm or in the 
intelligible species, either with the cooperation of the active or passive 
intellect, causes, according to its power,—as an effect adequate to itself 
in the intellect—its own proper concept and a concept of all things in- 
cluded in it either essentially or virtually. But that assumed analogous 
concept neither is that proper concept nor is it included in that proper 
concept either essentially or virtually. Therefore, a proper concept can 
never be an analogous one, and if we relied upon an analogous concept in 
order to know God, we would actually never come to know Him. The 
conclusion that we can never know God is false: hence the assumption that 
we have an analogous concept must likewise be false.64 


63 Non diceres ens analogice, vel aequivoce praedicari de aliis nisi quia 
conceptus entis convenit Deo per essentiam, aliis autem per participa- 
tionem. Sed quod non conveniat Deo per essentiam, probatio; intellectus 
enim habens conceptum proprium alicujus objecti, potest illud per illum 
conceptum distinguere ab omni alio, quia ille conceptus, qui est uni pro- 
prius, est incompossibilis aliis: sed si conceptus entis non est communis 
univoce Deo, et creaturae, ille erit proprius Dei, et convenit Deo per essen- 
tiam, et principaliter, et aliis per participationem, ut supponitur; igitur 
intellectus noster per conceptum entis potest distinguere Deum a creatura, 
quod falsum est: per conceptum enim entis cognoscimus Deum confuse 
tantum, prout habet cum aliis unum conceptum communem. De Anima, 
q. 21, n. 7, vol. III, pp. 615-616. 


64 Nullus conceptus realis causatur in intellectu viatoris naturaliter, nisi 
ab his quae sunt naturaliter motiva intellectus nostri, sed illa sunt phan- 
tasma vel objectum relucens in phantasmate, et intellectus agens; ergo 
nullus conceptus simplex fit modo naturaliter in intellectu nostro, nisi qui 
potest fieri virtute istorum. Sed conceptus, qui non esset univocus alicui 
objecto relucenti in phantasmate, sed omnino alius et prior, ad quem iste 
haberet analogiam, non potest fieri virtute intellectus agentis et phantas- 
matis, ut probabo; ergo talis conceptus alius analogus, qui ponitur natural- 
iter in intellectu viatoris numquam erit, et ita non poterit naturaliter haberi 
aliquis conceptus de Deo, quod est falsum. Probatio assumpti, objectum 
quodcumque, sive relucens in phantasmate, sive in specie intelligibili cum 
intellectu agente vel possibili cooperante, secundum ultimum suae virtutis 
facit in intellectu, sicut effectum sibi adaequatum, conceptum suum pro- 
prium, et conceptum omnium essentialiter vel virtualiter inclusorum in 
isto, nec est iste; ergo ille non fiet ab aliquo tale movente. I Oz., d. 3, 


3, n. 8, vol. IX, p.19. Cf. d. 8, q. 3, n. 4, p. 582; De Anima, q. 21, n. 8, a 
III, p. 616. ; 
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But if the concept of being is not analogous, then it must be univocal— 
and that precisely is the doctrine of Duns Scotus. Observe, again, that 
here univocity is limited to the concept. It is exclusively in relation to 
concepts that the Subtle Doctor posits his doctrine of univocity. This gives 
the very term “univocity” an entirely new meaning, incompatible with 
“ univocity ” as understood by others. In the Thomistic system of philoso- 
phy univocity can be had only when a sameness or identity is found in the 
term, thing, and concept. In other words, a thing predicated of others 
univocally must enjoy a univocal unity in the term, in the concept which | 
expresses them, and in the reality in which they are found. In the Scotistic 
system of philosophy univocity is a broader term. Here for univocal predi- 
cation a unity in term and concept is sufficient. This distinction has been 
happily described by Pacificus Borgmann with the following composite 
phrases of which only the German language is capable. For St. Thomas, 
he says, univocity designates a Namen-Sach-Begriffsgleichheit; for Duns 
Scotus univocity designates a Namen-Begriffsgleichheit 85 

The Subtle Doctor’s doctrine of the univocity of the concept of being 
follows rigorously and logically his doctrine on the objects of the intellect. 
When we recall that the being of Duns Scotus, as the adequate and natural 
object of the intellect, is not simply the product of the abstractive process, 
but the product of abstraction and intuition, then we would realize imme- 
diately that this concept of being is univocal. For, since being is the object 
not merely of abstraction but also of intuition—which is assuredly a higher 
degree of being than that resulting exclusively from abstraction—designat- 
ing not the nature of the sensible quiddity but only the very act of exist- 
ing, or the very existence of this act, and since being is predicated in the 
same sense that it is grasped by the intellect, then the predication of this 
being cannot but be univocal. Being as the adequate object of the intellect 
implies, says Gilson, univocity of being. For, if the intellect has being for 
its proper object then the intellect must be able to grasp it by a unique act, 
and, consequently, to know it in the same sense in which it is appre- 
hended.6 

But Duns Scotus does not hesitate to marshal his explicit reasons for 
his doctrine of univocity. Let us pass a few of these in review. 

Being is primary or first in the order of “commonness” or community 
since it is primary or first in the order of intelligibility; but to be most 
common means a participation of all things in this notion in the same way, 
that is, univocally.67 

Further, a faculty is naturally destined to one object or to the form of 
that object. Now, the intellect as a faculty is naturally determined toward 


on “ Analogia Entis,” Wissenschaft und Weisheit, vol. IV (1937), pp. 270- 
3. 


66 Elle implique l’univocité de l’étre; car si l’intellect a l’étre pour objet 
propre, il doit pouvoir le saisir par un acte unique, et par conséquent, le 
connaitre dans le méme sens quelle que soit l’espéce de ]’étre appréhendé. 
“Avicenne et la point de départ de Duns Scot.” Archives d’Histoire Doc- 
trinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, II, (1927), p. 104. 


67 IV Metaphy., q. 1, n. 5, vol. VIII, p. 147. 
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the being of all objects, under which aspect it knows all objects in the 
same way, that is, univocally.68 


Again, in the process of acquiring knowledge we apply the same notion 
of being in the same way, that is, univocally, to things about whose natures 
we are doubtful. Thus, for example, we apply the notion of being to sub- 
stance and accident, to the finite and infinite, even while we are in the 
process of determining what these various natures are.®® 


On the other hand, any other given concept inferior in kind to a uni- 
vocal concept would render all natural knowledge of God impossible. All 
things are contained in the notion of being as the primary adequate object 
of the intellect either essentially or virtually. Now, if the notion of God 
is contained in the notion of being essentially it is thus contained univo- 
cally, for being contained essentially and being contained univocally are 
identical. But if the notion of God is contained in the notion of being 
only virtually then a minor perfection would contain a greater per- 
fection—which is apparently repugnant to sound reason. The concept of 
being therefore by which we know God cannot be other than univocal.79 

Any other concept—save the univocal—would likewise render all knowl- 
edge of substance impossible. Since a substance cannot immediately moti- 
vate our intellect to a knowledge of itself, but only mediately, that is, 
through a sensible accident, it follows that we can have no quidditative 
or essential concept of substance unless it be such which is abstracted from 
the concept of accident. But no such quidditative concept can be ab- 
stracted from the concept of accident save the concept of being. The 
concept of being, therefore, in order to be of any validity in reference to 
substance must be univocal.71 

Briefly, then, the doctrine of Duns Scotus can be summarized in a few 
statements. He does not altogether deny analogy. He admits that things 
in reality may be said to be analogous in as far as they are reciprocally 
related to one another. But he does deny the possibility of an analogical 
concept, especially an analogical concept of being. The being of Duns 
Scotus is the proper, adequate, and natural object of the intellect, the 
product of abstraction and intuition. It is the least “common denomina- 


tor,” common to the material and immaterial. As such it cannot be other 
than univocal. 


Crrit SHIRCEL 
St. Mary’s Seminary 
Lemont, Illinois 


68 [bid., n. 5, p. 148. 


89 Jbid., n. 6, p. 148. Cf. Oz., I, d. 3, q. 2, nn. 5-10, vol. IX, pp. 18-21; 
q. 3, nn. 8-12, pp. 108-111. 


7T Oz., d. 8, q. 3, n. 4, vol. IX, p. 582. 


71] Ox., d. 3, q. 3, n. 9, vol. IX, p. 109. Cf. De Anima, q. 21, n. 9, vol. 
III, p. 616. 
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Problem (b): Metaphysical Truth in Existing 


In the beginning and in the end truth is of God and for God; truth is 
one. Truth is eternal; it is one now—even when that now is yesterday, 
today or tomorrow. 

Our day, in concentrating knowing and performing, sees a synthesis in 
the making. This synthesis can be a forced one, with men reduced in in- 
tellect to a new beastly level and seduced in will to a diabolical chaos. 
This synthesis can be a nurtured one, with men possessing understanding, 
sciences, and wisdom with their intellects and seeking prudence, justice and © 
charity with their wills. 

In this change, in this ordering, in this co-ordering we must work—in 
philosophy—from ourselves, from mortal men in a visible universe, to God. 
It is a work, a human effort, but it is so necessary, so very human—we 
desire in our very living to know truth, infinite Truth, and we desire equally 
in our very living person to will good, union with the infinite Good. 


A Few Difficulties 


But we are beset with difficulties. “Truth is one.” This sounds con- 
clusive. But a war is being fought because many believe that truth is 
only multiple, hopelessly and cruelly divided. 

Can we find a unity? Is it despair which prevents us from daring? Is 
it presumption which stops us from caring? Would we change if we could 
get the permanence of eternity? Or must we be obstinate in shaky con- 
victions? 

No one attempting an essay on Metaphysical Truth can free himself 
from such views. Cunning men in recent centuries have indoctrinated us 
in the fallacy that Metaphysics is dreamy—night-marish at that. 

But we can claim little if we hand out an ontology which in its flight 
from the Medieval Synthesis pretends that it is the most abstract of sci- 
ences. The student of the history of philosophy knows that the recent 
philosophical, non-scholastic systems have ever stressed the genesis of 
thought. These “ moderns” tried ever so many stunts to “black magic” 
the value of thought. 

A scholastic philosopher can rationally experience metaphysical truths; 
a scientist must rationally experience scientific truths. But today it is the 
fashion in the genesis or evolution way of thinking to quibble about the 
concreteness of science and the abstractness of philosophy. 

Certainly, on the other hand, a few cannot see how an arbitrary mole- 
cule, or atom, an arbitrary yard or meter can be so concrete. They cannot 
deny that their existing is intensely and intimately concrete. But science 
deals with the measurable; it abstracts from the immeasurable. Philosophy 
must account for both immeasurable and measurable. So Philosophy can 
speak profitably about all of you—in so far as a weakened, intellect permits. 

Nor can we insist that we are consistent if we teach in Epistemology that 
truth is in a judgment and construct an Ontology almost entirely of con- 
cepts. This is so close to the mentality of those innovators who tried to 
replace God and to usurp God’s position and authority. 
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God knows without reasoning. 

But we humans must reason; we must live through judgments, by in- 
tellectual judgments. We know through judgments. Nevertheless by 
many the isolated concept, like the unattached religionist, is considered the 
the starting point of thought and performance. 

In this “set-up,” ens...we pause to recall that Metaphysics does not 
begin in Grammar. Grammar flows from Metaphysics. Ens in its Meta- 
physical meaning is “ezisting.” The divine identification of Himself is 
just that, that He is existing “I am who am”...In this “set-up” (to go 
on) existing and truth and good are one. It is understood that unum, 
verum, bonum, ens are concepts, ideas, notions. 

Just look at “slogan” thinking. You pick up a word; you sugarcoat it. 
All who eat it will see—“ Your eyes shall be opened.” You handle another 
word; you poison it; you make it an explosive; you hurl it at the just 
and unjust. 

Maybe the lack of Metaphysics among the “educated” is due to the 
killing effects of “ concept-ontology.” Fortunately the people, scholastically 
disciplined and undisciplined, live their metaphysics in just judgments. 


The Complete Value 


We try, at this point, to treat of Metaphysical Truth in a judgment. 
The successive process of my reasoning demands that I present constant 
values in progressive genetic judgments. 

First, I abstract from no reality, past, present, or future. I abstract 
from no individual to get a class. I abstract from no class to get an in- 
dividual. I abstract from no spiritual to get a material. I abstract from 
no material to get a spiritual. I do not abstract from God to “get God- 
less.” 

I abstract from abstraction—just another way of saying I seek God 
through my neighbor. 

I move into an “ everywhere ” ; I transcend my “here” and “there.” I 
seek an “evernow” ; I elevate my “before” and “after” into an “ ever- 
now.” This I do by judging and willing. 

My judging in the “ wisdom of existing,” in Entosophy, unites my per- 
son knowing and the object known. It may express itself thus: 


“T am conscious that we are existing.” 


This judging is intellectual and volitional. The intellect possesses our 
existing in its spiritual act— 


“T am knowing that we are existing.” 
The will contributes to our existing in its spiritual act— 
“T am willing that we be existing.” 


Further meditation and consolation intensify the value of my judging. 
I participate more fully in the complete possession of and contribution to 
existings. My intellect goes on: 


“T am knowing that we are conformed to existing.” 
“T am knowing that we are true, entosophically true.” 
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My will joins: 


“T am willing that we be conformed to existing.” 
“T am willing that we be good, entosophically good.” 


All these are moving in my intense tendency toward Unity. My intel- 
lect sees that existings are many, each one of them: 


“T am knowing that we are one, a unity of many.” 
My will wants only that community: 
“T am willing that we be one.” 


This judging gives me sapientic unity, sapientic truth, and sapientic 
good. In it I achieve a harmony of the order-that-is, the speculative order, 
and the order-that-can-be, the practical order. These orders encompass, 
vivify all my knowing and performing through my natural endowment and 
by my natural experience. 


The Complete Serving 


I continue my judging, maybe frequently or maybe seldom. At once 
and often my Entosophy must bring me to serve. I serve by performing. 
I must perform as a doer—do good and avoid evil. I must perform as a 
maker—be useful and artistic. 

My intellect by truthful and fruitful process arrives at truths for a pur- 
pose or goods to be performed. There comes frequently the judgment of 
my conscience. With it I am able to enjoy the freedom of my will. There 
follows a willment, conforming to my conscience. I am doing a good deed. 
Or there may follow a willment, not conforming to my conscience. I am 
doing an evil deed. Thus, the intellectual conscience: 


“T am knowing that I must go to church at this time 
in this place.” 


Then the moral willment: 


“T am willing that I go.” 
“T am willing that I go not.” 


So goes my sapientic life. In value it is the complete view. It unifies 
my relations to God and to creatures. But it is contemporaneous with my 
scientific life. 


The Partial Value 


My person,...my intellect, will and body, must also live according to 
the partial view, according to creature relations, according to the measur- 
able. I must reason to partial aspects, the sciences. I must will for partial 
aspects, the arts. 

To be scientific I must measure, I must classify, I must depersonalize 
and deindividualize. My intellect possesses any one of a multitude of 
measurable values: 


“ Men are varied in height.” 
“ Animals and plants are food.” 
“Fuel is chemical.” 
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The intellect reasons to the use and enjoyment of these existings by con- 
sidering their partial value. 

Then the will becomes a manufacturer or an artist for use or for beauty. 

Humanly in value I know completely in Entosophy, I perform com- 
pletely in Ethics, in Personology. Human wisdom must be personal (ob- 
jectively and subjectively), theological, and moral. From this wisdom we 
acquire the necessary, unchanging truths and goods, both speculative and 
practical. 

Humanly in value I know partially in the Sciences, I perform partially 
in the arts. Human sciences and human arts are depersonal, quasitheologi- 
cal, quasi-moral. Truths and goods here, a participation of the Entosophic, 
are partial, contingent—for partial use or for partial beauty. 

We stop now. Again we are aware of a great difficulty. It has been a 
constant companion—or “ heckler ”—during this consideration. 

“Where is the supernatural? ” 

On second thought it is not so much a difficulty as a persistent invita- 
tion, a cordial invitation. 

The Human Wisdom is Metaphysics. Of this we were to reason. The 
reasoning might be called that of the living, the humanly living. 

There is a supernatural living, with its unity, truth, and good. But this 
has the light of God; this has the eloquence of the dead, the risen dead. 
About it you may think with others, at other times. 

For us, it is left to conclude— 


Norsert D. Ginssura, CS.V. 
College of St. Francis 


Joliet, Illinois 
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Problem: Duns Scotus in the Light of Modern Research 


Perhaps, no figure in the entire history of philosophy, was and is more 
misunderstood and maligned than the great Franciscan scholar, Duns Sco- 
tus. Even during the Golden Age of Scotism from the fifteenth to the 
seventeenth century, the personality and doctrine of Duns Scotus came un- 
der a great deal of uncharitable and, at times, unjust censure. This state 
of affairs continues in our present day when the renascence of Scotistic 
studies is producing a general rehabilitation of the Subtle Doctor. 

With the revival of interest in medieval studies at the turn of this cen- 
tury came also a revival of interest in Scotism. After a hundred and fifty 
years of oblivion, Scotistic doctrine is again subject to a purifying criticism 
by which modern scholarship is arriving at very favorable results. As De 
Wulf points out, “the results of the criticism to which the work of Duns 
Scotus has been subjected has thrown a new light on his philosophy. Con- 
tradictions disappear, the links with the past are stronger, the constructive 
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value is more evident, and we now see the genius of the Franciscan master 
in a very different light from that in which it was formerly placed.” 1 

During the last decade we found almost all the great medievalists con- 
tributing their share to the clarification and justification of Scotus the Man, 
Scotus the Philosopher and Scotus the Theologian. Men like, Longpré, 
Bali¢, Gilson, Pelster, De Wulf, Pelzer, Doucet, Miiller, Michalski, Little, 
Glorieux, Grabmann and others have brought forth studies on Scotistic 
doctrine and textual criticism. Many of the difficulties, due to faulty edi- 
tions or spurious works, have been solved by a faithful study of manuscript 
material and early editions. This historical approach provides a success- 
ful solution to many Scotistic problems. Other problems could be answered 
by a doctrinal study of the Subtle Doctor’s works but, unfortunately, doc- 
trinal studies of Scotus are very rare, particularly in this country. The sit- 
uation, no doubt, will be remedied with the appearance of the new, critical 
edition of the Opera Omnia of Duns Scotus now being prepared by the 
Scotistic Commission at Rome. 

American scholars are clamoring for information about Duns Scotus. 
Their avid interest, however, remains unsatiated due to the lack uf litera- 
ture in this field. American periodicals are strikingly barren of any refer- 
ence to Duns Scotus, much less, of any adequate treatment of his doctrine. 
Hence, it is the object of this paper to present the net results of modern 
critical research on Duns Scotus: to gather into a handy compendium use- 
ful data for further scholarly study. A knowledge of the ascertained facts 
of Scotus’ life and a judicial discernment of the authentic works of the 
Subtle Doctor is an absolute prerequisite for any attempted study of his 
doctrine. In the last twenty yea:: much valuable material has been dis- 
covered with reference to Scotus, and since it is practically unavailable in 
America, it is presented in a summarized form in this paper. 


I. THE LIFE OF DUNS SCOTUS 


A definitive life of Duns Scotus still remains a desideratum. The few 
biographies of the Subtle Doctor that have appeared are incomplete and 
unreliable. Father Garcia’s oft-reprinted biography of Scotus is sketchy 
and has not been brought up-to-date in the light of recent discoveries.2 
The more recent life of Duns Scotus by Father Giusto is an indiscriminate 
presentation of fact and legend with little heed being paid to a critical eval- 
uation of the sources at hand.? It is only in the short, but excellent, article 
by A. G. Little that we find a reliable and critical statement of the known 
facts of the Subtle Doctor’s life* Basing himself on the current literature 


1De Wulf, Maurice, History of Mediaeval Philosophy, trans. by Ernest 
C. Messenger (Longmans, Green and Co., London, 1937), vol. II, pp. 299- 
300. 


2 Garcia, Marianus Fernandez, O.F.M., De Vita, scriptis et doctrina B. 
Ioannis Duns Scoti doctoris subtilis ac Mariani (Ad Claras Aquas, Quar- 
acchi, 1910). 

3 Giusto, Egidio M., O.F.M., Vita del B. Giovanni Duns Scoto Dottore 
Sottile e Mariano (Tipografia industriale, S. Maria degli Angeli, 1921). 

* Little, A. G., “Chronological Notes on the Life of Duns Scotus” in 
English Historical Review, XLVII (1932), 568-582. At the outset of this 
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anent Scotus’ life, Little presents a synthetic and synoptic table of the 
known data. Only with the appearance of the last volume of the Opera 
Omnia of Duns Scotus, a more complete and, most probably, a definitive 
life of this great Scholastic will become a reality. 

To avoid a useless repetition of Little’s article, we will limit ourselves 
to a chronological enumeration of the certain dates and facts in the life of 
the Subtle Doctor. This list is comparatively short but, nevertheless, sup- 
plies the necessary data which provide for a clearer understanding of Sco- 
tus’ works. A knowledge of Scotus’ position and the part he played in the 
picturesque life at the Universities of Oxford and Paris is indispensable for 
any Scotist because his environment and his scholastic activities have left 
an indelible imprint upon his doctrines. It is sufficient to point out the 
Platonism and Augustinism of the Oxford School and its influence on Sco- 
tistic thought to be convinced of this assertion. Therefore, a precise deter- 
mination of the milieu in which Duns Scotus lived and worked is abso- 
lutely necessary for the obtaining of the proper perspective concerning his 
position on many of the contemporary scholastic problems. 

1265-66. Duns Scotus was born on some date between the 23rd of De- 
cember, 1265 and March 17, 1266. His father was Ninian Duns, the brother 
of Elias Duns, Vicar General of the Franciscans in Scotland. The birth- 
place of John Duns is at Littledean in the parish of Maxton in the county 
of Roxborough, Scotland. Of his early life we know nothing except what 
is found in the Regestrum Ordinis found at St. Mary’s College in Aberdeen. 
There we read that the young John Duns went to school at Haddington: 
“Haddingtoniae inferiores scholas frequentabat, ubi futurae doctrinae 
egregia specimina dedit.”5 This notation is found under the year 1278. 

1278. The Franciscan Province of Scotland was established and Elias 
Duns became its first provincial. After the chapter Duns Scotus’ uncle took 
him to the Franciscan Convent at Dumfries. There he continued his edu- 
cation but was not received into the Franciscan Order because of his young 
age. According to the Constitutions of the Order, the minimum age for 
admission was fifteen, and hence John Duns being only 12, was obliged to 
wait for three years. 

1281. Duns Scotus received the Franciscan habit. From 1281 to 1291 
there is no definite data available about his life. However, we are ac- 
quainted with the scholastic system of education that prevailed at that time 
and we have no reason to doubt that it held good when young John Duns 
began his scholastic career. According to Father Callebaut’s conjectures, 
Scotus spent two years studying the arts (1281-3) and two years natural 
philosophy (1283-5). Then, according to the practice of the time, he lec- 
tured on the arts and philosophy for two years (1285-7) before beginning 
his three-year course in theology (1287-90) .6 


study Little gives a very complete bibliography of the modern periodical 
literature bearing on the life of Duns Scotus. Since the appearance of this 
article, nothing of a biographical nature has been written on Duns Scotus. 

5 As quoted by André Callebaut, O.F.M., in his article “ A propos du Bx. 
Jean Duns Scot de Littledean. Notes et recherches historiques de 1265 a 
1292” in the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XXIV (1931), p. 317. 

6 Callebaut, André, O.F.M., op. cit., p. 323. 
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1291. Father Longpré found a document that establishes the exact date 
of Duns Scotus’ ordination. He was ordained priest in the Church -of St. 
Andrew at Northampton by Oliver Sutton, Bishop of Lincoln, on March 
17, 1291.7 During the time intervening between the completion of his 
theological course and his ordination, Scotus, very probably, taught at some 
Convent School. 

1291-98. No trace can be found of his activities during these years. It 
is presumed that he taught at some Studiwm solemne. 


1293-97. Scotus studied at Paris. According to the researches of 
Father Callebaut, Scotus was a university student from the beginning of 
the scholastic year 1293 (Sept. 14) to the end of the scholastic year 1297 
(June 29).8 This determination enables us to conjecture on his probable 
teachers and the influential scholars he came in contact with at Paris. 


1297-1302. Duns Scotus returned to England and taught theology at 
Oxford. During these years he produced his magnificent Opus Oxoniense. 


1300. There is a document extant in which we find the Father Provin- 
cial of Duns Scotus requesting for him the faculty to hear confessions. 
John Dalderby, the Bishop of Lincoln, refused to grant this privilege to 
several friars, amongst them to Duns Scotus (July 26).8 Around this time 
Scotus had his famous dispute with Philip of Bridlington, the regent of 
Paris, on the question: “ An Deus intelligat se sub aliqua ratione in se exis- 
tente secundum quam differt a se absolute sumpto? ” 1° 


1302-03. Duns Scotus was Bachelor of Sentences at the University of 
Paris from the end of 1302 until June 25, 1303, during which time he com- 
mented on the I and IV book of the Sentences of Peter Lombard. Nine- 
teen of the Collationes, as found in the Wadding-Vivés edition, were held 
in Paris during this time.11 


1303. Duns Scotus refused to subscribe to the stand of Philip the Fair, 
King of France, against Pope Boniface VIII.12 As a result of this he was 
obliged to leave Paris a few days before the close of his academic year 
(June 25, 1303). Some authors claim that he left for Cologne but this claim 


is not sufficiently substantiated. Most probably he returned to England to 
teach either at Cambridge or Oxford. 


7 Longpré, Ephrem, O.F.M., “ L’ordination sacerdotale du Bx. Jean Duns 
Scot document du 17 mars 1291 ” in the Archivum Franciscanum Histori- 
cum, XXII (1929), pp. 54-62. 


8 Callebaut, André, O.F.M., “Le B. Jean Duns Scot etudiant 4 Paris vers 


= ” in the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XVII (1924), pp. 
-12. 


® Little, A. G., The Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford, 1892), pp. 63-64. 


10 Longpré, Ephrem, O.F.M., “Philippe de Bridlington et le B. Duns 
Scot” in Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XXII (1929), pp. 587-588. 


11 Bali¢é, Carlo, O.F.M., “De Collationibus Joannis Duns Scoti Doctoris 
Subtilis ac Mariani” in Bogoslovni Vestnik, IX (1939), pp. 185-219. 


12 Longpré, Ephrem, O.F.M., “Le B. Jean Duns Scot, O.F.M., pour le 
saint Siége et contre le Gallicanisme. Paris, 25-28 juin, 1303” in La 
France Franciscaine, XI (1928), 137-162. 
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1804. Gonsalvus of Valboa, Minister General of the Friars Minor, rec- 
ommended Duns Scotus for a Master’s degree on Nov. 18. Because of the 
importance of this letter which was written to William, the guardian at 
Paris or his vicar, we quote it in full: 


In reference to the promotion of Fr. Gilles de Ligny, about whom I 
have been informed by your letters, we ought, as the custom is, to make 
r-ovision for another similar presentation. Since, according to the 
Statutes of the Order and the statutes of your convent, the Bachelor 
to be presented this time should belong to some province other than 
the province of France, I assign to you Fr. John Scotus—of whose laud- 
able life, excellent knowledge and most subtle ability and his other 
remarkable qualities I am fully informed, partly from long experience 
and partly from report which has spread everywhere—to be presented 
primarily and in the regular course after the said Fr. Gilles. I enjoin 
you nevertheless that you make such presentation with due solemnity 
without much expense. If, however, you should be certain that the 
Chancellor be willing to license two of our friars at the same time, I 
desire Fr. Albert of Metz, if he shall be able to return to the convent, 
be promoted together with the said Fr. John. In which case I rule 
that Fr. Albert on account of his seniority should incept first, Fr. John 
incepting afterwards under him. Farewell in the Lord and pray for 


me. Given in the place of Ascoli of the province of the March of 
Ancona, xiv Kal. Dec. 1304.13 


1305. Duns Scotus became Master at Paris about Eastertime and re- 
mained there as teacher of theology to the end of the scholastic year 
(June, 1307). During this time he wrote his Quaestiones Quodlibetales and 
had his disputation with Guillaume Pierre Godin, O.P. 

1807. Gonsalvus of Valboa summoned Duns Scotus to Cologne in the 
month of June. 

1308. The reason for Duns Scotus’ stay in Cologne has not yet been 
ascertained. Father Lampen contends that the Minister General sent him 
there to escape the wrath of Philip the Fair when the Order of the Tem- 
plars was dissolved (Sept. 14, 1307).14 During his brief stay in Cologne we 
know that the Subtle Doctor held the office of lector, disputed with the 
Beghards, and was present at one provincial chapter at which he signed a 
document granting permission for the erection of a new convent at Roer- 
mond. He died at Cologne on Nov. 8, 1308.15 

These few biographical data practically exhaust our knowledge of Scotus’ 
life. Although the chronological question is of utmost importance, it has 
been neglected through all these centuries. In recent times, however, re- 


13 This is the English translation of the letter as found in Little’s article 
“Chronological Notes on the Life of Duns Scotus” in the English Histori- 
cal Review, XLVII (1932), pp. 577-78; the original Latin version can be 
—— in Luke Wadding, O.F.M., Annales Ordinis Minorum, vol. VI, 
p. 51. 

14 Lampen, Willibrordus, O.F.M., “B. Joannes Duns Scotus, Lector Col- 
oniensis ” in the Collectanea Franciscana Neerlandica, II (1931), pp. 291-305. 

15 Some doubt is cast upon this traditional date of Duns Scotus’ death by 
the Questio Cancellarii. It refers to a dispute the Subtle Doctor had with 
Henry Harclay, the Chancellor at the University of Oxford. If that is true, 
then. Duns Scotus was alive between 1312 and 1316, the years of Harclay’s 


chancellorship. This is one of the many questions awaiting to be solved by 
the Scotistic Commission. 
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search has unearthed abundant biographical material concerning Scotus but 
it awaits a critical study and examination. Efforts are being made to deter- 
mine the precise dates of composition of Duns Scotus’ works, as well as the 
time of the various disputations held at Oxford and Paris. Lastly, scholars 
are slowly eliminating the countless legends that have crept into the biogra- 
phies of Scotus. Although these legends are excellent barometers of the 
esteem in which Scotus was held throughout the ages, they, nevertheless, 
prevent us from viewing his personality in its proper historical perspective. 


Il. THE WORKS OF DUNS SCOTUS 


The bulk of recent Scotistic literature deals with textual criticism or the 
authenticity of Scotus’ works. These questions are the béte noire of Sco- 
tistic research, for, despite their difficulty, they must be solved before any 
progress can be realized in Scotistic studies. Upon their solution depends 
the presentation of the genuine Scotistic doctrine. We all know the dis- 
torted picture of Scotistic Metaphysics Harris painted by using the spurious 
De Rerum Principio as the basis for many of his assertions.16 Even a cur- 
sory comparison of the authentic works with the spurious will unveil to us 
the innumerable contradictions which would have to be attributed to the 
Scotistic system. The unscholarly neglect of all caution in the use of these 
works has thrown Scotistic philosophy and theology into disfavor among 
the scholars and has opened it to an undeserved ridicule. 

Furthermore, modern literature anent the authenticity of Scotus’ works, 
has brought an even greater complication to an already very intricate and 
delicate problem. An article would appear asserting the spuriousness of 
one of the traditionally accepted works of Scotus. A few months later, in 
a different periodical, another scholar would publish the fruits of his re- 
search in which he re-asserts its authenticity. Still later, while reviewing 
some book on the history of medieval philosophy, he will admit his error 
and agree with the assertions of his opponent. Unless one keeps in touch 
with all the literature concerning this subject, one can easily fall into error. 
Since very many of the scholars here in America do not have a ready access 
to the periodical files of the reviews in which these articles appear, we will 
summarize the findings of the medievalists concerning the authenticity of 
Scotus’ works. This will prove a boon to students who do not have the 
time or means at their disposal to study the entire critical question before 
quoting the Subtle Doctor in their dissertations and studies. 


(a) Authentic Philosophical Works 
1. Opera Logica Scoti 


Under this heading we include the following five treatises: Quaestiones 
super universalia Porphyrii; Quaestiones in librum praedicamentorum; 
Quaestiones in primum et secundum librum Perihermenias ; Opus secundum 
in duos libros Perihermenias; Quaestiones in libros Elenchorum. These 


16 Harris, C. R. 8., Duns Scotus (Oxford, Clarendon Press, MCMXXVII), 
2 vols. I. The Place of Duns Scotus in Medieval Thought; II. The Philo- 
sophical Doctrines of Duns Scotus. 
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works are unquestionably authentic and the text as given by the Vivés edi- 
tion can safely be followed.17 


2. Quaestiones super libros Aristotelis de Anima 


This work is considered by some to be spurious 18 but their view seems 
to be unfounded. Despite the fact that some doctrines found in the De 
Anima are not in conformity with the teaching of Duns Scotus as pre- 
sented in the Opus Ozxoniense and other works, we are not able to conclude 
immediately that the work is spurious. Explanations for such contradic- 
tions must be sought elsewhere e.g., in doctrinal development, textual criti- 
cism, etc. Fleig reconciles these apparent contradictions in his excellent 
work on the authenticity of the De Anima,!® and Pelster adduces the manu- 
script tradition in its favor.2° 


3. Quaestiones subtilissimae in metaphysicam Aristotelis 


This very important work is certainly the product of Duns Scotus’ ge- 
nius. He cites it twice himself in the IV book of the Opus Ozoniense. 
It must be noted, however, that in the Vivés edition of Scotus’ works, only 
the first nine books are authentic; the tenth and eleventh are spurious.2! 
Father Scaramuzzi lists nine early manuscripts containing this work and 
attributing it to Duns Scotus.22 


4. Tractatus de primo omnium rerum principio 


This is probably the last work of Duns Scotus written during his stay 
at Cologne. There is no doubt as to its authenticity but, as Ciganotto 
points out, its integrity is not perfect. Many interpolations occur par- 
ticularly in the third and fourth books.23 Care also should be taken not to 


17 Vivés reprinted the Opera Omnia Scoti in Paris (1891-1895) from the 
edition that was prepared by Wadding and others in Lyons, 1639. Because 
of lack of anything better and because of its relative accessibility, we make 
reference to the Vivés edition throughout this paper. In its 26 volumes it 
contains almost all the authentic works of Scotus plus many spurious ones. 
If used judiciously, it can serve for scholarly research. 


18 Longpré, Ephrem, O.F.M., “ Pour la défense du Duns Scot” in the 
Rivista di Filosofia Neo-scolastica, XVIII (1926), pp. 32-42. 


19 Fleig, Paul, “Um die Echtheit von Duns Skotus’ de Anima” in Fran- 
ziskanische Studien, XVI (1929), pp. 236-242. 


20 Pelster, Franz, 8.J., “ Handschriftliches zur Skotus mit neuen Angaben 
tiber sein Leben” in the Franziskanische Studien, X (1923), pp. 27-31. 


_21 Pelster, Franz, 8.J., “ Handschriftliches zur Uberlieferung der Quaes- 
tiones super libros Metaphysicorum und der Collationes des Duns Scotus ” 


in y eee Jahrbuch, XLIII (1930), pp. 749-787; XLIV (1931), 
pp. 79-92. 


22 Scaramuzzi, Diomede, O.F.M., Duns Scoto Summula scelta di Scritti 
coordinati in dottrina (Edizioni “Testi Cristiani”, Firenze, 1932), p. xvi. 


23 Ciganotto, Ludovico, O.F.M., Saggt di critica interna sull’ autenticita 
redazionale integrale secondo Vedizione Waddinghiana del trattato “De 


primo principio” del B. Giovanni Duns Scoto, Dottore Sottile (Gerona, 
G. Toso, 1926), pp. 43. 
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confound this work with the Tractatus de rerum principio which certainly 
is not authentic.24 


(b) Authentic Theological Works 
1. Prima Lectura Oxoniensis 


This work, discovered by Father Bali¢, is as yet unedited. It is most 
probably a Reportatio on the I and II book of Sentences and served as the 
basis for the Opus Oxoniense. Three manuscripts containing this work, are 
preserved in Padua (Bibliotheca Antoniana, 178), Vienna (Bibliotheca 
Status, lat. 1449) and the Vatican (Bibliotheca Palatina, lat. 993) .25 


2. Opus Oxoniense or the Ordinatio Scoti 


This is, without question, the outstanding work of Duns Scotus. Father 
Balié has written the best study of Scotus’ Commentary on the IV books 
of the Sentences.26 As is the case with almost all the works of Duns Sco- 
tus, the Opus Oxoniense was left in an unfinished state. The Vivés edition 
supplies the missing questions from the Additiones Magnae and the Repor- 
tata. These interpolations will be eliminated from the new edition of the 
Opera Omnia Scoti, for we have some old manuscripts in which the personal 
additions, corrections and cancellations of Scotus himself are noted.27 
When using the Vivés edition, it must be noted that the following parts do 
not belong to the authentic Opus Oxzoniense but were supplemented from 
the Reportata and Additiones: Book I, distinction 16 (Vivés edition, X, 18- 
31); distinction 18 (X, 141-150) ; distinction 39 (X, 612-656) ; Book II, dis- 
tinction 3 (XII, 270-80); distinction 5, question 2 (XII, 313-29); distinc- 
tions 15-24 (XII, 4-224); Book III, distinctions 16-40 (XIV, 624-779; XV). 


3. Theoremata 


This very important work was considered authentic by all the great 
Scotistic commentators during the past six centuries. In 1918 Father Déo- 
dat Marie de Basly, O.F.M., basing himself especially on the argument that 
no manuscripts of this work are extant today, voiced his opinion against 
the authenticity of this work.28 This view was taken up by Longpré who 


24 Cf. especially: Longpré, Ephrem, O.F.M., La Philosophie du Duns Scot 
(Paris, Libraire 8. Francois d’Assise, 1924), pp. 16ss 111; “ Nouveaux Manu- 
scripts des Reportations de Duns Scot” in the Wissenschaft und Weisheit, 
II (1935), pp. 229-236; Longpré-Miiller, “Stand der Skotus-Forschung, 
1933 ” in the Wissenschaft und Weisheit, (I 1934), p..67. 


25 Bali¢é, Carolus, O.F.M., Annua Relatio Commissionis Scotisticae, 1989- 
1940 (Romae, 1941), p. 10. 


26 Bali¢é, Carolus, O.F.M., Les Commentaires de Jean Duns Scot sur Les 
Quatre livres des Sentences. Etude Historique et Critique. (Louvain, 
Bibliothéque de la Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, Fasc. I, 1927). 


27 Bali¢, Carolus, O.F.M., “ Die Frage der Authentizitat und Ausgabe der 
Werke des Johannes Duns Skotus in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart ” in the 
Wissenschaft und Weisheit, II (1935), pp. 136-158. 


28 Déodat Marie de Basly, O.F.M., “ Les ‘Theoremata’ de Scot” in the 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XI (1918), pp. 3-31. 
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added further arguments against its authenticity.2® For fifteen years this 
was the accepted view until Father Bali¢ made his researches public.3° 
Since then the tide has turned to accepting the authenticity of the Theore- 
mata, although, according to the latest reports, some doubts still remain 
unsolved. 


4. Additiones Magnae 


Pelzer and other medievalists were under the impression that these 
Additiones Magnae were the work of William of Alnwick.31 However, 
Balié and Longpré have decisively proven that this is an authentic work of 
Duns Scotus.32 According to Bali¢é, Duns Scotus commented at least four 


29 Longpré, Ephrem, O.F.M., La Philosophie du Duns Scot (Paris, Libraire 
S. Francois d’Assise, 1924), pp. 29-49; 288-91. The arguments of Father de 
Basly and Longpré were accepted by almost all the great Scotists of the 
day e.g. Gilson, Carreras y Artau, Baudin, Michalski, De Wulf, Klug, Bel- 
mond, Van de Woestyne, etc. These arguments are reducible to five: (1) 
no manuscript exists that expressly attributes the Theoremata to Duns 
Scotus; (2) Scotistic theodicy as found in the De primo principio, Meta- 
physica and Opus Ozoniense excludes the Theoremata, especially Theorema 
XIV; (3) the Theoremata are posterior to Ockham who did not know 
them; (4) the Theoremata are posterior to the first controversies about 
Duns Scotus, otherwise Ockham and Thomas Sutton would have used them 
to impugn the doctrines of the Subtle Doctor; (5) the doctrine contained 
in the Theoremata is a positive and formal negation of Scotistic philosophy 
and theology, e.g. Theorema IX seems to deny the univocity of the con- 
cept of being. 


80 Balié, Carolus, O.F.M., Joannis Duns Scoti Doctoris Mariani Theo- 
logiae Marianae Elementa (Sibenici, Ex typographia “ Kaéic ”, 1933), pp. 
exxi-cxvlii. In this work Balié cites the manuscripts of this work that have 
been discovered and which expressly attribute it to Duns Scotus; he then 
compares these manuscripts with the edition of the Theoremata as found in 
the Vivés edition and then gives a list of citations from the Theoremata as 
found in the works of Scotus and other writers. He concludes his remarks 
by some considerations concerning the internal arguments against the au- 
thenticity of the Theoremata. Concerning this oft-discussed work confer 
the following works: Bali¢, “ Uber die Kenntnis der mathematischen Wis- 
senschaften als Vorbedingung fiir die richtige Auslegung der Skotus-Werke ” 
in the Wissenschaft und Weisheit, III (1936), 120-130; “ Bemerkungen zur 
Verwendung mathematischer Beweise und zu den Theoremata bei den 
Scholastischen Schriftstellern” in Wissenschaft und Weisheit, III (1936), 
191-217; “ Alte Handschriften der Dominikanerbibliothek in Dubrovnik- 
Ragusa ” (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie des Mit- 
telalters, supplement, vol. III), Miinster i.w., Aschendorff, 1935, pp. 3-18; 
Gilson, Etienne, “Les seize premiers Theoremata et la pensée de Duns 
Scot” in the Archives d’histoire doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, 
XII (1937), 5-86; Baudry, L., “ En lisant Jean le Chanoine ” in the Archives 
d’ histoire doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, IX (1934), pp. 175-195. 


81 Pelzer, A., “Le premier livre des Reportata Parisiensia de Jean Duns 


et “i in the Annales de U’Institut superieur de philosophie, V (1923), pp. 


_ 82 Balié, Charles, Les commentaires de Jean Duns Scot sur les quatre 
livres des sentences (Louvain, 1927), pp. 8-24; 93-105; Longpré, Ephrem, 
O.F.M., “ Nouveaux Manuscripts des Reportations de Duns Scot” in the 
Wissenschaft und Weisheit, II (1935), pp. 229-236; Michalski, C. “ Die viel- 
sachen Redaktionen einiger Kommentare zu P. Lombardus” in the Mis- 
cellanea Fr. Ehrle, I (1924), 235-258. 
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times on the first book of the Sentences and these Additiones Magnae can 
be called a Reportatio. Their importance is very great, for they contain 
some of Scotus’ teaching which was a correction of his first lectures at Ox- 
ford and Paris (especially regarding his doctrine on the will). The prob- 
lem of the Additiones Magnae is very involved and we must wait for the 
critical edition before we can make full use of them. 


5. Reportata Parisiensia 


This work must not be confounded with the Additiones Magnae which . 
also can be called the Reportata Parisiensia. Sometimes this work bears 
the name of Lectura Parisiensis or the Opus Parisiense. It was never com- 
pleted by Duns Scotus, but the missing parts of the III book were supplied 
from the Opus Oxoniense by the various editors. Wadding himself made 
use of various redactions; in fact, the work as it appears in the Wadding 
edition, does not even substantially correspond to any of the XIVth cen- 
tury manuscripts we possess of the Reportata. Next to the Opus Oxoniense, 
this is the most valuable work of Duns Scotus, but whereas the Opus Ozon- 
tense can safely be used as edited in the Vivés edition, the Reportata must 
be used very cautiously. 


6. Quodlibetum 


These questions are twenty-one in number although there is some doubt 
as to the authenticity of the last one. They are the work of Duns Scotus 
while he was a Master at Paris.33 


7. Collationes Parisienses et Oxonienses 


The Collationes as edited by Vivés number only thirty-nine. According 
to Father Bali¢é, there are forty-six authentic Collationes; nineteen of 
these were held in Paris, twenty-seven at Oxford.34 One of these Colla- 
tiones is found printed among the Questiones Miscellaneae, while three 
others, recently discovered, are edited by Father Bali¢ and by C. R. 8. 
Harris. They are the following: 

(a) Utrum in divinis possint esse plures emanationes unius et ejusdem 
rationis; 

(b) Utrum in divinis sint aliquae relationes ad intra praeter relationes 
originis et hoc est querere, an relationes communes divinis, quae sunt 
aequalitas, similitudo, et identitas, sint relationes reales; 


83 Not much has been written lately on the question of Scotus’ Quodli- 
betum. Cf. particularly: Glorieux, P., La Littérature quodlibétique de 
1260-1320 (Bibliothéque Thomiste, Le Sauchoir-Kain, 1925). Vol. I, p. 392; 
“Le quodlibet et ses procedes redactionnels” in Divus Thomas, XLII 
(1939), 61-93; Pelster, Franz, S.J., “ Handschriftliches zu Skotus mit neuen 
angaben iiber sein Leben” in the Franziskanische Studien, X (1923), 16-21; 
Bali¢é, Carolus, O.F.M., “ Alte Handschriften der Dominikanerbibliothek in 
Dubrovnik-Ragusa” in the “ Beitrige zur Geschichte der Philosophie und 
Theologie des Mittelalters, supplement, vol. III (Miinster i. W., Aschen- 
dorff (1935), pp. 3-18. 


34 Balié, Carlo, O.F.M., “De Collationibus Joannis Duns Scoti Doctoris 
Subtilis ac Mariani” in Bogoslovni Vestnik, IX (1939), pp. 185-219. 
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(c) Utrum conceptus entis sit simpliciter univocus Deo et creaturis.35 
These Collationes are quite important but have not received an ade- 
quate treatment in current Scotistic Literature.3¢ 


8. Quaestio disputata de Formalitatibus 


This work has been called by Adam Wodham, the Logica Scott, and has 
often been confounded with the numerous Tractatus de Formalitatibus that 
have been written by the Scotists of a later period.37 


9. De perfectione statuum 


Although Father Longpré decided against the authenticity of this trea- 
tise,28 the trend at present is to regard it as authentic. Kirby presents a 
fine resume of the arguments that militate for its authenticity .3® 


(c) Spurious Works 


It seems advisable to point out the most important works that had been 
ascribed to Duns Scotus, but which, after careful critical study, have been 
proved spurious or at least doubtful. Many of them are excellent works 
written in the Scotistic vein. While some of them have been restored to 
their rightful composers, others are still being studied for indications of 
their parentage. 

Undoubtedly, the most important of these spurious works is the De 
Rerum Principio which has been reprinted as late as 1910 under the name 
of Duns Scotus.4® Due to the researches of Father Delorme, the De Rerum 
Principio is definitely excluded from the canon of Scotus’ works. As early 
as 1921, he suspected that the work contained some selections from the 
Quodlibeta of Godfrey of Fontaines.41 Later he arrived at the conclusion 


35 Bali¢c, op. cit.; Harris, C. R. 8., Duns Scotus (Oxford, 1927), vol. II, 
pp. 362-375. 


_ 36 Pelster, Franz, 8.J., “ Handschriftliches zur Uberlieferung der Quaes- 
tiones super libros Metaphysicorum und der Collationes des Duns Scotus ” 
in the Philosophische Jahrbuch, XLIII (1930), 478-487; XLIV (1931), 79- 
92; Doucet, Victorinus, O.F.M., “ Descriptio codicis 172 Bibliothecae Com- 
munalis Assisiensis. Cum appendice de Cod. Neapolitano, VII. C. 6” in 
the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XXV (1932), 257-274; 378-389; 
502-524; Longpré, Ephrem, O.F.M., “ Le ms. 194 du Magdelen Collége d’Ox- 
ford” in the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XXII (1929), p. 588. 


87 Balic, Charles, O.F.M., “A propos de quelques ouvrages faussement 
attribués 4 Jean Duns Scot” in the Recherches de Théologie Ancienne et 
Médiévale, II (1930), pp. 160-188. 


ee Ephrem, O.F.M., La Philosophie de Duns Scot (Paris, 1924). 
pp. 20-22. 


39 Kirby, Gerald J., “The Authenticity of the ‘De Perfectione Statuum’ 
of Duns Scotus” in the New Scholasticism, VII (1933), pp. 134-152. 


40 B. Joannis Duns Scoti doctoris subtilis ac Mariani Quaestiones Dispu- 
tatae de Rerum Principio, Tractatus de Primo Rerum Omnium Principio 


a P. Marianus Fernandez Garcia, O.F.M., Ad Claras Aquas, Quaracchi, 


#1 Delorme, Ferdinand, O.F.M., “ Autour d’un apocryphe scotiste ” in the 
La France Franciscaine, VII (1921), pp. 279-295. 
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that the first fifteen questions were written by Vitalis du Four.4? Finally, 
the question was solved when Father Delorme demonstrated that the first 
twenty-four questions are to be ascribed to Cardinal Vitalis du Four, and 
the last two questions (together with twenty-eight others) are the work of 
Godfrey of Fontaines.4% 

The little treatise entitled De modis significandis or as it is commonly 
known, the Grammatica Speculativa, is definitely not the work of Duns 
Scotus. It had been re-edited by Father Garcia at the turn of this cen- 
tury under the name of Scotus.44 Grabmann, basing himself on manuscript 
is the interest modern philosophers show in this opusculum. Martin Hei- 
degger made a study of the Grammatica Speculativa and compared it with 
the phenomenology of Husserl.46 

The Meteorologicorum libri qautuor is rejected from the Scotistic canon 
because we find a citation in the work from the Tractatus de proportionibus 
of Thomas Bradwardine which was composed in 1328, about 20 years after 
Scotus’ death.47 The author of the work is unknown although Wadding 
gratuitously ascribes it to Simon Tustend, O.F.M. 

The Quaestiones in VIII libros physicorum is likewise spurious because 
it contains an argument (Book VIII, q. 7) peculiar to Thomas Bradwardine. 
It is taken from a work that appeared between 1338 and 134648 Most 
probably it is the work of Marsilio of Inghen. 


42 Delorme, Ferdinand, O.F.M., “ L’oeuvre scolastique de Maitre Vital du 
Four d’aprés le ms. 95 de Todi” in La France Franciscaine, IX (1926), pp. 
421-471. Father Delorme gives an excellent critical edition of a part of 
Cardinal Vitalis du Four’s work in his article: “ Le Cardinal Vital Du Four. 
Huit Questions disputées sur le Probleme de La Connaissance” in the 
rong d’Histotre doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Age, II (1927), pp. 
151-337. 


43 The Question of the authenticity of this work interested many scholars. 
Cf. especially the following: Glorieux, P., “ Pour en finir avec le ‘ De Rerum 
Principio’” in the Archiwum Franciscanum Historicum, XXXI (1939), 
pp. 225-234; Thery, G., O.P., “Le ‘De Rerum Principio et la condamnation 
de 1277” in the Revue des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, XIII 
(1924), pp. 178-181; Carreras y Artou, Joaquin, Ensayo sobra el voluntar- 
ismo de J. Duns Scot (Gerona, 1923), pp. 74-84; Longpré, Ephrem, O.F.M., 
op. cit., pp. 22-29. 

44 B. Joannis Duns Scotti Doct. Subtilis, O.F.M.Grammaticae Speculativae 
nova editio (edited by Father Maria Fernandez Garcia, Ad Claras Aquas, 
Quaracchi, 1902). It was reprinted by Father Garcia in his Lexicon Schol- 
asticum Philosophico-Theologicum (Quaracchi, 1910). 
sources, proved that it belongs to Thomas of Erfurt45 A noteworthy fact 


45 Grabmann, Martin, “De Thoma Erfordiensi Auctore Grammaticae 
Quae Ioanni Duns Scoto Adscribitur speculativae ” in the Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum, XV (1922), pp. 273-277; “ Die Entwicklung der mit- 
telalterlichen Sprachlogik ” in the Philosophisches Jahrbuch, XXXV (1922), 
pp. 121-135; 199-214. 


46 Heidegger, Martin, Die Kategorien- und Bedeutungslehre des Duns 
Scotus (Tubingen, 1916). 

47 Duhem, Pierre, “ Sur les ‘ Metheorologicorum ’ libri quatuor faussement 
attribués 4 Jean Duns Scot” in the Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 
IIT (1910), pp. 626-632. 


48 Daniels, Aug. OS.B., “ Quellenbeitrage und Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der Gottesbeweise im dreizehnten Jahrhundert ” in the Beitrage zur 
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In 1900 Seeberg has definitely assigned the Metaphysica textualis to 
Anthony Andreas, who is a very capable Scotist.49 Additional proof of 
the spuriousness of this work is offered by Father Longpré.5° 

The authenticity of the Quaestiones Miscellaneae was already doubtful 
in the XVII century, for Baro writes: “Non magni aestimo Quaestiones 
illas Miscellaneas: descriptae enim sunt ex codice quodam Vaticano qui 
etiam scatebat aliorum laboribus ut Richardi, Alberti Magni etc.”5! With 
the possible exception of the first question, they are partly the work of 
Nicolas of Lyra, O.F.M., and partly the product of William of Alnwick, 
O.F.M.52 

The Quaestiones in libros Priorum et Posteriorum Analyticorum is prob- 
ably the work of John de Cornubia. Father Leo Amords has conclusively 
demonstrated that the Conclusiones metaphysicae are from the pen of 
Gonsalvus Hispanus.53 We have at least two manuscripts that ascribe this 
opusculum to Gonsalvus. 


III. THE SCOTISTIC COMMISSION 


To speak of modern research concerning Duns Scotus and to fail to 
mention the Scotistic Commission, is unpardonable, for the eyes of all 
scholars interested in Scotism or medieval philosophy, are turned to the 
achievements of the Commission. We propose to give here a brief sum- 
mary of its history and accomplishments. 

The imperative need of a critical edition of the works of Duns Scotus 
escapes no one. Scholars in the Franciscan Order have long cherished the 
idea of producing a definitive edition of the works of their greatest Doctor 
but have been prevented by sundry events within the Order and the world. 
Besides, their time had already been occupied with the edition of the works 
of St. Bonaventure, Alexander of Hales and other Franciscan authors. The 
success achieved with the publication of these remarkable volumes, encour- 
aged them to attempt the much more difficult task of producing the Opera 
Omnia of Duns Scotus. 

At the General Chapter held in Assisi in 1927, it was proposed to begin 
just such a critical edition at Quaracchi.54 In August of the same year, the 


Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Band VIII, Heft, 1-2 (Miinster 
i. W., 1909), pp. 162-164. 


49 Seeberg, Reinhold, Die Theologie des Johannes Duns Skotus (Leipzig, 
1900), pp. 60ff. 


50 Cf. the critical book-review of Father Zacharias Van de Woestyne’s 
Cursus Philosophicus by Father Longpré in the La France Franciscaine, 
V (1922), pp. 353-356. 

51 Baro, Bonaventure, O.F.M., Joannes Scotus per universam philoso- 
| = physicam et metaphysicam defensus (Coloniae, 1664), Vol. 

» p. 1383. 

52 Paulus, N., “ Eine unechte Ablasschrift des Duns Skotus” in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir katholische Theologie, XXV (1901), pp. 738-745. 

53 Amorés, Leo, O.F.M., Fr. Gonsalvi Hispani, O.F.M., Quaestiones dis- 
putatae et de Quodlibet. Cum introductione historico-critica (Ad Claras 


54 Acta Capituli Generalis ...1927 (Ad Claras Aquas, prope Florentiam, 
1928), p. 40. 
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newly-elected Minister General, Father Bonaventure Marrani, appointed 
Father Ephrem Longpré, O.F.M.., the first prefect of the Scotistic Section at 
Quaracchi. As the name indicates, the Scotistic Section was a part of the 
general setup at Quaracchi which also had other sections e.g. Sectio Bibliog- 
raphica, Sectio Alexandri Halensis etc. 

The initial stage for any critical edition consists in acquiring the various 
manuscripts of the works of the given author. Since manuscripts of Scotus’ 
works are extremely rare, the task of collecting them was exceedingly 
arduous. Nevertheless, Father Longpré and his collaborators gave them- 
selves.up to the painstaking work of studying catalogues and visiting libra- 
ries, and soon ferreted out scores of musty manuscripts. To facilitate the 
use of these manuscripts, recourse was made to photostats and microfilms. 
As the result of all these preparations, the Scotistic Section secured an 
almost complete collection of Scotistic manuscripts. 

The question next arose as to the order that should be followed in the 
edition of the works of Duns Scotus. After consultation with Cardinal 
Ehrle, who was, no doubt, the greatest medievalist of his day, it was agreed 
to follow the chronological order and begin with the Questiones in Meta- 
physicam. Many other suggestions of paramount importance were given 
by the eminent Cardinal whose interest in the work was prompted by an 
ardent love for Scotus. Fortified by the academic advice of the Cardinal 
and by the spiritual encouragement derived from a pilgrimage to the shrine 
at Lourdes, Father Longpré and his collaborators continued with their work. 

The work on the edition continued gradually with uneventful monotony 
until the publication at Louvain of Father Bali¢’s work on the Commen- 
taries of Duns Scotus.55 This great medievalist, after a thorough study of 
ideas he proposed in his first work with regard to textual criticism and the 
order to be followed in the edition, were practically applied in his own edi- 
tion of the Marian texts selected from the works of Scotus.57 

Then it became apparent that the edition of Scotus’ works was too great 
a project to be taken care of by only a Section. After long deliberation, 
Father Bello, Minister General of the Friars Minor, decided to form a 


55 Bali¢, Charles, O.F.M., Les Commentaires de ean Duns Scot sur le 
Quatre livres des Sentences (Louvain, 1927). 


the Scotistic question, arrived at some revolutionary conclusions.5¢ The 


56 Father Bali¢é summarizes his conclusions about Scotus’ Commentaries 
on the Book of Sentences of Peter Lombard as follows: “C’est 4 Oxford 
que Duns Scot commenga d’expliquer les Sentences; ce commentaire, pour 
le I Livre, reste encore inédit et est le fondement de |’Ordinatio. En 1302- 
1303, le Docteur Subtil expliqua le méme livre a Paris, et il y revint encore 
une fois vers 1305. Lorsqu’il s’en fut retourné 4 Oxford, il reprit 4 nouveau 
l’explication de ce I livre ou, a tout le moins, de certaines de ses questions. 
En outre, en 1302-1303, 4 Paris, Godefroid de Fontaines intervint pendant 
que Duns Scot commentait les dist. XVI et XVII du I livre. L’édition de 
Wadding offre, pour les Reportata du I livre un mélange de différents Re- 
portata, tandis que, pour l’Opus Oxoniense, elle méle les Reportata, l’Ordi- 
natio et de légéres additions de Duns Scot et de ses disciples.” (p. 4). 


57 Balic, Carolus, O.F.M., Joannis Duns Scoti, Doctoris Mariani, Theo- 
logiae Marianae Elementa (Bibliotheca Mariana Medii Aevii, Fasc. IIA), 
Sibenici, ex typographia “ Kaéic ”, 1933. 
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Scotistic Commission with headquarters in Rome under the management 
of Father Bali¢. In 1937, all the source material gathered at Quaracchi was 
transferred to Rome where a large room, equipped with the most modern 
research equipment, was set aside at the Collegio Internazionale di S. An- 
tonio. No pains or expenses were spared to secure the very best men and 
materials to make the edition of Scotus’ works a masterpiece of critical 
scholarship. As a result, the future is promising indeed. 

At the very outset the order of the proposed edition was changed. 
Since the chronological order of Scotus’ works has not yet been determined, 
and because the Opus Ozoniense is the lapis angularis of Scotistic doctrine, 
the Scotistic Commission adopted the systematic order, based on the dig- 
nity and importance of the works, in preference to the chronological order.58 
This change of order in a critical edition was no novelty, for other modern 
critical editions were begun according to the chronological order, and even- 
tually were changed to meet the demands of the times (e.g. the Leonine 
edition of St. Thomas’ works whose chronological order was disrupted to 
bring out the Summa Theologica first). Hence, the present edition will be- 
gin with the Opus Ozoniense, followed by the various Reportationes, and 
finally the minor philosophical and theological works. 

Unlike all other critical editions of medieval works that have appeared 
or are appearing at the present day, the Scotus edition must resort to sup- 
plying its own principles of criticism. Father Bali¢é and his group of col- 
laborators have studied the needs of the present edition and have weighed 
the critical principles proposed by the various groups of thought in Europe. 
The Commission has secured the works of the leading authorities in textual 
criticism, e.g. Maas, Havet, Stahlin, Quentin, Collomp, Bedier, Kantorowicz, 
Birt, Lachman, Pasquali, to mention only a few, and has studied their points 
of view. After a mature consideration and minute comparison, the follow- 
ing principles were adopted: 

(1) A modified application of the German School of textual criticism 
was chosen i.e. the “iron rule” of objective transcription of manuscripts. 
However, the claim that all interpolated manuscripts must be rejected, is 
not followed, for then manuscripts of primary importance would have to be 
discarded. 

(2) Since Duns Scotus did not complete his works, a classification of 
the manuscripts into families will be based on the contents which were 
definitely corrected and emended by Scotus, and those which simply have 
indications in the margins or refer to other sources for verification of the 
text. Hence the various redactions of the Opus Oxoniense can be recog- 
nized by: 

(a) Omissions, changes, inversions of corrections which Duns Scotus 
himself made; 

(b) By changes of difficult passages into easier ones, and of obscure 
texts into clearer ones; 


(c) By the additions which are mainly taken from the various Reporta- 
tiones ; 


58 Father Bali¢’s motives for changing the order of editing are given in 
the ge Criticae Editionis Operum Omnium I. D. Scoti, I (Romae, 1939), 
pp. ~Léo. 
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(d) By the prefaces and introductions affixed to the individual books, 
distinctions and questions. 

(3) The 80 manuscripts containing the I Book of the Ordinatio are 
divided into three classes or families, viz.: 

(a) Those manuscripts which point out the “ extra, vacat, additio, intra, 
loci cancollati”, etc.; those which are important for their age; and those 
having a remarkable unity of text; 

(b) The manuscripts which in an uncritical way give the text of Duns 
Scotus but do not make any critical remarks; those which fill in the lacunae 
from other Reportationes without mentioning their sources, or have altered 
the text by various additions, omissions and other mutations; 

(c) The third class of manuscripts is composed of those that bear the 
characteristics of both, the first and second class, yet cannot be strictly 
classified under either group; 

(d) The object of the critical edition is not to present an ideal text of 
Duns Scotus as has been done in the past, but to edit all that the Subtle 
Doctor wrote or dictated, as it is found in the Ordinationes, Reportata and 
Additiones. 

Following such a system the Scotistic Commission will avoid the ex- 
tremist principles as proposed by the German and French schools of textual 
criticism. We must not forget that textual criticism is not a branch of 
mechanical arts or mathematics but a branch of the historical sciences; 
textual criticism is not supposed to offer us a mathematical certitude but a 
moral certitude with regard to the authentic transcription of the manu- 
scripts in question. Neither will this moral certitude be uniform for all the 
works of Scotus, i.e. in the reconstruction of the Scotistic text various 
grades of moral certitude will be obtained. 

Before the publication of the first volume of Scotus’ works, it is neces- 
sary to collate all the works of Scotus at least with the more outstanding 
and reliable manuscripts. This is necessary, not only to prevent any errors 
that might creep in reference to quotations by Scotus, but also to permit 
the publication of subsequent volumes at short intervals of time. The 
method followed in collation is very interesting. One of the collaborators 
reads the manuscript chosen to serve as the guide for the edition. As he 
reads, the other collaborators have individual manuscripts before them, and 
after each word or sentence they set down on folios any variant reading 
that occurs in their manuscripts. 

After the laborious process of collation is finished we come next to the 
more critical operation, that of reconstructing the text of the work at hand. 
From last reports, the process of collation for the Opus Oxoniense is fin- 
ished. Although the morning hours are still utilized for collation, the 
afternoons are devoted exclusively to the reconstruction of the texts. In 
order to arrive at a safe and authentic reconstruction, the history and the 
psychological cause of any variant reading must be considered and an in- 
quiry made into the possible modes of reconstruction. 

Some statistics on the work of the Scotistic Commission as presented in 
the last Relatio are not out of place. The reconstruction of the First Book 
of the Opus Ozoniense is practically finished. Over 300 libraries were vis- 
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ited last year and three new manuscripts of Duns Scotus’ works were found. 
Four external collaborators checked over 300 quotations from St. Augustine, 
Aristotle, Avicenna, Porphyrius and Averroes. As to the collating of the 
manuscripts, we have the following figures: 10,000 folios were collated with 
14 manuscripts; 5,000 folios were collated with 12 manuscripts; 4,000 folios 
with 7 manuscripts; 800 folios with 60 manuscripts. The entire first book 
of the Opus Ozoniense was transcribed in 21,000 folios of which more than 
a half were collated with 29 manuscripts and the remainder with 12 manu- 
scripts. The Collationes Parisienses were transcribed entirely in 2,700 
folios; the Collationes Oxonienses in 800 folios; almost the entire Lectura 
Prima was transcribed in 2,700 folios. 


How, we may ask, will a volume of the new critical edition appear to the 
eye? What will it contain? The editors, profiting from the criticism se- 
cured by the Quaracchi edition of St. Bonaventure, will avoid some of the 
errors and introduce some improvements. With regard to the Prolego- 
mena, care will be taken to make them as complete as possible and yet 
avoid any doctrinal explanations. In these Prolegomena will be contained 
a treatise of the sources of the edition i.e. about the manuscripts consulted, 
their families, their value, etc. Scotistic doctrine will be treated histori- 
cally, i.e. mention will be made of the Scotists who interpreted and com- 
mented on a given text, their conclusions, whether in accord or dissenting 
with Scotus will be given, but no attempt will be made to determine the 
precise teaching of Duns Scotus; that will be left for the scholars who will 
treat those points ex professo in their studies. The Prolegomena will be 
followed by an index of abbreviations and an elenchus of the manuscripts 
consulted. 


The page of text will be as Duns Scotus himself would wish it to ap- 
pear. Only the pure text will be given without any commentaries or 
scholions. The editors will provide the logical divisions of the text and 
indicate by appropriate rubrics such information as: Quod sic, Sed contra, 
Solutio, Ad argumenta, etc. Citations from Sacred Scripture will be in the 
cursive script while the editorial divisions will also be in a distinct type. 
The orthography will follow the modern method universally applied in all 
writings. 

As in all critical editions, the margins of this edition will contain very 
valuable information. The interior and exterior margin will be used for 
distinct purposes. On the interior margin the lines will be indicated by 
numbers, 5, 10, 20, etc., according to which the variants will be cited; the 
exterior margin will contain the rubrics “extra”, “additio”, “Extra de 


manu Duns”, etc. The lower margin will be reserved for the variant read- 
ings, sources, and testimony of authors. 


Following the text there will be an appendix which will embrace all the 
longer additiones found in various manuscripts as well as notes found in 
the manuscripts that are not contemporary and can be classified as second 
or third-hand references. Finally, all secondary variants, such as trans- 


position of words, orthography, and minor details, will be noted in this 
appendix. 
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The index will be very complete and precise. It will contain the pub- 
lished and unpublished works used in the edition, citations of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, proper names, and general index. Indices will be provided after the 
Opus Ozxoniense, the Reportata, the philosophical works, and finally, after 
the complete works of the Subtle Doctor. The last volume of the edition 
will contain an unusually important collection of material. Besides a defini- 
tive life of Duns Scotus, there will also be a history of the Scotistic School 
and a complete bibliography on Scotus. This unusual volume will set a 
precedent for other critical editions. As planned, the complete works of 
Duns Scotus will appear in ten volumes, unless some unknown works are. 
discovered in the libraries of Europe. 

Duns Scotus is, at last, receiving the proper attention that he deserves. 
This critical edition of his works, sc lovingly prepared by the Scotistic 
Commission, will undoubtedly produce another great Scotistic revival com- 
parable to that occasioned by the Wadding edition of the Opera Omnia 
Scott in 1639. Hitherto, scholars have been hampered in their Scotistic 
studies, either because of the rarity and scarcity of Scotistic works, or by 
the inaccuracy of the available editions. This, in turn, led to a perverted 
and truncated statement of Scotistic doctrine which proved unfortunate for 
philosophy in general and scholasticism in particular. The present critical 
edition will be a history-making event eagerly welcomed by all who un- 
dauntedly search for truth. The initial successes of the Scotistic Commis- 
sion presage an auspicious future for the Scotistic School! 

Mavrice GRAJEWSKI 
School of Philosophy 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 


THE MOVEMENT FOR A NEO-SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY 
OF LAW IN AMERICA 


SpeciaL Report oF THE CCMMITTEE ON THE PHILOSOPHY oF LAW 
AND GOVERNMENT—1932 To 1942 


On the Feast of Saint Thomas of Canterbury, December 29, 1932, the 
Executive Council of the American Catholic Philosophical Association pro- 
vided that a Round Table Discussion on the Philosophy of Law be held 
during the next annual meeting and the Secretary, Dr. Hart, was instructed 
to complete the final arrangements. In accordance with this provision, the 
Proceedings for the Pittsburgh meeting record that “in the absence of one 
of the leaders assigned, the Reverend Gerald B. Phelan, the discussion was 
led by the Reverend William T. Dillon of St. Joseph’s College for Women, 
Brooklyn, who confined the discussion to ‘ Philosophy of the Common Law 
in England and America’.”* This event also took place, perhaps not with- 


1 Proceedings, American Catholic Philosophical Association, 8th annual 
meeting, 1932, p. 130. (Cited below as Proc. 8th, 1932, etc.) 
2Proc. 9th, 1933, p. 204. 
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out significance, on an anniversary of the martyrdom of Saint Thomas a 
Becket, namely, December 29, 1933. In this simple way was inaugurated a 
movement which may some day be recognized as one of the most important 
of this twentieth century, an innovation not only for Catholic philosophers 
in America, but also for jurists in the English-speaking, or Common Law, 
world. For lack of a better name it may be called the movement for a 
Neo-Scholastic Philosophy of Law in America. This year, marking the 
completion of the first decade of its existence, affords an appropriate time 
for a brief survey of the movement, noting the situation of the world into 
which it was born, its youthful achievements, and its promise for future 
development. 

First it must be recalled that, contrary to the situation in the Civil Law 
world, where jurists of eminence have traditionally devoted attention to the 
speculative elements of law, the very term philosophy of law is seldom 
mentioned with reference to the Common Law. In consequence, whenever 
during modern times there has been formal consideration given to the na- 
ture and aims of law among Common Law lawyers, the results, due to 
inadequate philosophical guidance, have for the most part been a source of 
confusion instead of light. During the present century the obvious need for 
better philosophical knowledge has been recognized by the leading law 
school professors to such an extent that on August 30, 1910, a committee of 
five, consisting of Professors Wigmore, Freund, Lorenzen, Huberich, and 
Pound, was appointed by the Association of American Law Schools, “to 
arrange for the translation and publication of a series of continental master- 
works on jurisprudence and philosophy of law.”8 Works by Korkunov, 
Gareis, Kohler, Stammler, Duguit, Ihering, Del Vecchio, and others, were 
thereby made available for mature students whose linguistic achievements 
were less developed than their legal competence. The enrichment of juristic 
literature in America through this means, however, could not and was not 
intended, as the Committee said at the time, to take the place of “a fam- 
ily of well-equipped and original thinkers of our own.” “ Our own law,” the 
spokesman, Professor Huberich, went on to say, “ must, of course, be worked 
out ultimately by our own thinkers; but they must first be equipped with 
the state of learning in the world to date.” 4 

Unfortunately, as Monsignor Dillon brought out in his Pittsburgh ad- 
dress in 1933, “ most modern treatises on the law and its history were writ- 
ten by men unsympathetic towards metaphysics and especially towards a 
spiritual metaphysic, and most especially towards a scholastic metaphysic.” 5 
The views of most of the authors chosen for translation in the above series, 
important as they may be for comparative study, are no exception to the 
latter qualification. Yet the Common Law system, which admittedly found 
its greatest exponent in the cleric-jurist, Henry de Bracton, in the thirteenth 
century when Scholastic philosophy was at its height,® is recognized even 


835 Amer. Bar Assoc. Repts., p. 964. 
4 Op. cit., p. 963. 
5 Proc. 9th, 1933, p. 178. 


6 Pollock one een snes of English Law, Cambridge, University 
Press, 1895, I, 1 
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today as Scholastic in essence. In fact, as Professor Kennedy has pointed 
out,” this essential Scholasticism is considered as the great fault of the 
Common Law system, by some of its contemporary American critics. If 
it be true, as Professor Huberich foretold in 1910, that “we are on the 
threshold of a long period of constructive readjustment and restatement of 
our law in every department,” ® then it would seem quite reasonable to 
prepare for this not only through the study of modern foreign jurists but 
also through the study of the Scholastic, and especially the Thomistic, prin- 
ciples intrinsic in the Common Law, or, rather, before undertaking to im- 
port theories based upon alien legal systems, an adequate analysis should 
be made of the philosophical principles indigenous to the Common Law 
through practically the first thousand, and at least through the five hundred 
golden years, of its existence. Such a recommendation is applicable equally 
to Scholastic philosophers who write on legal theory without an adequate 
knowledge of the Common Law system. 

Hitherto the practical difficulty of finding competent we intelligible 
to even highly trained legal minds in America, has proven a serious obstacle 
to such a course. It is a long time since philosophy has been a prerequisite 
to legal study, and in recent years even Latin has not been required. To 
the intrepid scholars who nevertheless turn confidently to the Latin of 
Glanvill and Bracton and the Year Books to clarify disputed points in pro- 
cedure or property law or the like, the implications of the debates so fa- 
miliar to Scholastics on the relation of the will to the intellect and its con- 
nection with the power of the king to legislate, for example, is now terra 
incognita. And in what law school, even in preparation for the doctorate, 
would it be pointed out that the concept of the person implicit in Bracton 
can be found well developed in Boethius. Gratian may be mentioned, and 
Bartolus perhaps, and even the political writings of John of Salisbury, but 
the significance which Saint Anselm of Canterbury or Duns Scotus or Alex- 
ander of Hales can have for our modern law is generally unthought of. 
Mr. Justice Holmes was willing to look through Suarez on Canon Sheehan’s 
recommendation,® Professor Morris Cohen reads Cathrein enough to find 
the latter wanting for his purposes,1° and Dean Pound more than once has 
quoted from the treatise on law (question ninety and following of the 
Prima Secundae) of Saint Thomas Aquinas.1! And beginning probably 
with the coming of Josef Redlich from Vienna 12 to America, the interna- 


7 Proc. 13th, 1937, p. 186. 
835 Amer. Bar Assoc. Repts., p. 963. 


® Heuser, H. J., Canon Sheehan of Doneraile, N. Y., Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1917; Sheedy, Morgan M., “ Justice Holmes and Canon Sheehan,” in 
Commonweal, N. Y., May 24, 1935. 

10 Cohen, Morris R., Law and the Social Order, N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1933, p. 264. 

11 Pound, Roscoe, e.g. in “Common Law and Legislation ”, 21 Harv. Law 
Rev., 383-, at p. 390 note 3, Apr. 1908; “ Theories of Law”, 22 Yale Law 
Jour., 114-, at p. 123 notes 35-38, Dec. 1912; Law and Morals, Chapel Hill, 
N.C., Univ. of N. Car. Press, 1924, p. 78; Interpretations of Legal History, 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1923, p. 31. 


— C. C., “ Josef Redlich ”, 50 Harv. Law Rev. 392, 394 (Jan. 
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tional law writers like Dr. Herbert Wright in contact with Dr. James Brown 
Scott at The Carnegie Endowment, have remembered the work of Vitoria 
and Suarez in that field, at least.13 Try as he will, however, to receive 
these works sympathetically, the Common Law lawyer, nevertheless senses 
in them a civilian bent of mind for the most part which, irrespective of 
whether its system be a more rational one or not, nevertheless remains for 
him foreign to the technique and tradition he has been taught. When 
philosophers who are familiar with fundamental Scholastic principles as 
well as with the principles and genius of the Common Law, can demonstrate 
intelligibly to modern legal thinkers, the validity, the presence and deriva- 
tion of those principles in the Common Law as expressed in the original 
and creative thinking of jurists who were both Common Law lawyers and 
products of the Scholastic philosophical system from the time of King 
Alfred down to the time of Saint Thomas More, at least, a great gap in the 
foundations of the constructive readjustment and restatement of our law 
necessary to cope with contemporary legal problems will be supplied. What 
was the influence not of the Canon Law historically, but of the Scholastic 
philosophical principles conceptually on the Common Law, as distinct in 
essence from the Civil Law, is the question which requires a documented 
answer today as preparation for constructive efforts for the future. 

One factor which makes the United States of America the logical place 
to find such a program undertaken is the existence here of law schools un- 
der the auspices of Catholic educational institutions—a situation which is 
apparently unique in the English-speaking world, at least since the Refor- 
mation. The law school movement as a whole was slow to replace the 
apprentice method of legal education in this country, and although several 
schools had been founded during the first half of the nineteenth century, 
they developed little vigor until after the Civil War. The establishment 
of the first two Catholic law schools, Notre Dame in 1869,14 and George- 
town in 1870,15 is practically contemporaneous with the appointment of 
Christopher Columbus Langdell, the acknowledged founder of the case-book 
method of teaching, to the Deanship of Harvard Law School.16 And when 
the distinguished legal scholar, William Callyhan Robinson, was brought 


13 Wright, Herbert, Francis: de Victoria De Jure Belli Relectio, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Cath. Univ. of America, 1916; ed. Francisi de Victoria De Indis 
et De Jure Belli Relectiones, Lond. and N. Y., Oxford Univ. Press, 1916 
(Carnegie Endowment Classics of International Law). 

Scott, James Brown, The Spanish Origin of International Law—Part I, 
Francisco de Vitoria and His Law of Nature, Lond. and N. Y., Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1934; The Catholic Concept of International Law, Washington, D. C., 
Georgetown Univ. Press, 1934; The Spanish Concept of International Law 
and of Sanctions, Washington, D. C., Carnegie Endowment, 1934, cf. 22 
Geo. Law Jour. 139-206; 405-518 (1934). 


14 For a history of the College of Law see Notre Dame Lawyer, vol. 6, 
Nov. 1930. 


15Catalogues of Georgetown University, 1869-70-. Nevils, Coleman, 
Miniatures of Georgetown, Washington, D. C., Georgetown Univ. Press, 
1934, pp. 219 et seq. on the law school. 


165 Harv. Law Rev. 89, May 1891; 20 Harv. Law Rev. 1-13, Nov. 1906; 
33 Harv. Law Rev. 493-525, Feb. 1920. 
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from the Yale Law School in 1895,17 to direct post-graduate legal studies 
at the new Catholic University of America,—the third law school and the 
first graduate school to be established under Catholic auspices,—Harvard 
had scarcely started on the career as a great national law school envisioned 
for it by Mr. Justice Brandeis when he revived the Harvard Law School 
Association.18 In the fifty years which have followed, approximately twen- 
ty-five Catholic law schools, in competition with scores of secular institu- 
tions, have endeavored to bridge the gap between impecunious students of 
the law and the ever-rising standards of legal education.1® That some, 
faced with the levy of two wars on manpower, and with the unhealthy 
overcrowding of the profession between times, all in one generation, have 
demonstrated weaknesses instead of strength, is not surprising. That the 
strongest of them have scarcely yet glimpsed the special function which 
is theirs in the construction of a distinctly American jurisprudence, gives 
greater cause for concern. That some of them have sponsored acceptable 
legal periodicals 2° or have encouraged legal teaching as a career for chosen 
personnel are, however, valuable assets which, with prudent husbanding, 
may yet yield dividends in the sort of creative scholarship of which 
America stands in need. 

The secularist, indeed the atheistical tendency found increasingly in 
American education since Horace Mann’s time, has been for the most part 
sensed in the law schools rather than expressed. Actually the positivism 
of Bentham and the legislative reformers who succeeded him in England, 
failed to penetrate the tough-minded professional curriculum of American 
law schools to any great extent until the twentieth century had gotten un- 
der way. In the Catholic law schools introductory lectures about gen- 
eralities in the legal order or a running narrative of the principal events in 
the development of the Common Law, combined with some admonitory 
allusions to professional ethics, were given a minor place in the crowded 
professional curriculum, Father Holaind’s,21 and Dean Robinson’s 22 books, 


17 “ Robinson, William Callyhan,” by E. A. Pace, 13 Cath. Encyc., 99. 


18] Harv. Law Rev. 36, Apr. 1887; 4 Harv. Law Rev. 138, Oct. 1890; 5 
Harv. Law Rev. 238, Dec. 1891; etc. 


19 See files of Amer. Law School Rev., St. Paul, West Pub. Co., 1902-. 
Crowley, Francis M., comp., Directory of Catholic Schools and Colleges, 
Washington, D. C., National Cath. Welfare Conf., 2d ed. 1926, etc. 


20 See files of Index to Legal Periodicals, since 1909 (now prepared at 
Harvard Law School Library for the Association of Amer. Law Libraries). 
The list seems to be: Creighton, 1909- (suspended); Georgetown, 1912-; 
Fordham, 1914— suspended, resumed 1935-; Marquette, 1916-; Univ. of De- 
troit, 1916— suspended, resumed, 1939-; Notre Dame, 1920— suspended, re- 
sumed, 1925-; Loyola, New Orleans, 1920- suspended, resumed 1941-; St. 
John’s Univ. 1926—-; Jurist (Cath. Univ. Sch. of Canon Law) 1941-. 


21 Holaind, Rene I., 8.J., Ownership and Natural Rights, N. Y., Hill & 
Harvey, 1883, 176 p.; Natural Law and Legal Practice, N. Y. Benziger 
Bros., 1899, 344 p. 


22 Robinson, William C., Elementary Law, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 
1882, 379 p., rev. ed. 1910, 762 p.; Forensic Oratory, Boston, Little, Brown & 
Co., 1893, 357 p.; A Study of Legal Education, Its Purpose and Methods, 
1895, 24 p. (In Cath. Univ. Lib., Misc. Scholastica, vol. 25 no. 9, Gibbons 
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Father LeBuffe’s editions of Father Shealy’s lecture notes,23 and Judge 
Morris’ History,24 were representative of the few published text-books de- 
signed for the most part to inform the students of enough facts to enable 
them to pass examinations in “ Jurisprudence ” and in the “ History of the 
Common Law.” Personal guidance was apparently relied upon to meet 
intellectual problems arising from conflicting court decisions whenever a 
student’s critical powers had been aroused. Recognition of the rise in legal 
education of a formidable secularist challenge to the basic principle of 
Catholic law schools that all valid authority is derived ultimately from 
God was not expressed academically on behalf of Catholic law faculties until 
1930, when the late lamented Dean John McDill Fox, at the meeting of the 
Association of American Law Schools in December of that year, outlined 
the program which he had been appointed a few months before to inaugu- 


rate at the Catholic University School of Law. At that time Dean Fox 
said: 


“This being a Catholic University, we are stressing wherever pos- 
sible Scholastic Philosophy and Neo-Scholasticism. We feel that there 
has been no attempt on the part of the Catholic law school to do any- 
thing in this regard heretofore except possibly by certain selected 
courses in what is usually called ‘Natural Law,’ or ‘ Jurisprudence.’ 
Our plan is to integrate what we can into the various courses, rather 
than segregate the subject matter. In the field of public law, particu- 
larly International Law, we take up the influence of the Catholic Jur- 
ists and Philosophers on Grotius and for fear a study of Francis of 
Vitoria, St. Thomas, Suarez, and other Catholic predecessors of Gro- 
tius might become too theoretical, we not only go into the discussion 
of Grotius, Vattel, Wolff and the modern writers, but we coordinate 
the courses with the particular applications of International Law in the 
field of International Relations, and the mechanism of International 
Organization for Peace... In addition I have instituted four further 
courses, primarily for graduate work, one course in American Civil 
Church Law and a companion course in Canon Law to be given in 
English. These courses primarily to answer certain particular problems 
here, then an intensive course in the American Law of Charities. I 
also have instituted a course to which graduate students in other fields 
are admitted which I call, for lack of a better name ‘ Legal Backgrounds 
of Modern Economic Life.’ In this course is considered the shifting 
meaning of Property, Liberty, and Value and their developments and 
changes in the theory of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and kindred 
state statutes, their influence in the field of corporate organization and 
on labor, and on the codes of various states.” 25 


Coll.) ; Two Lectures: 1, Origin of Law, 2, The Present Condition of Prac- 
tical Jurisprudence, N N. Y. Cath. Library ‘Assoc., 1895, 73 p.; Elements of 
American Jurisprudence, Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1900, 401 p.; Intro- 
duction to Horne’s Mirror of the Justices, Washington, D. Cc. John Byrne & 
Co., 1903; The Organic Character of the Catholic University of America, 
Baltimore, J. H. Furst & Co., 1904, 19 p. 

23 LeBuffe, F. P., 8.J., Pure Jurisprudence, N. Y., Fordham Univ. Press, 
5 156 p.; 3d ed. rev. with J. V. Hayes, entitled Jurisprudence, 1938, 

p. 

24 Morris, Martin F., Lectures on History and Development of Constitu- 
tional and Civil Liberty, 1898 (not found—was this the same as the follow- 
ing?). Lectures on the History of Law, Washington, D. C., John Bryne & 
Co., 1911, copyrighted 1909. 


25 Fox, John McDill, 7 Amer. Law School Rev. 155, Dec. 1930. 
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Back of Dean Fox’s succinct statement of the current need and the pro- 
posed remedy, were several influential factors which should be mentioned. 
Always deep in the consciousness of the Catholic University authorities was 
the comprehensive graduate program agreed upon and enunciated by Dean 
Robinson during the formative years of the Law School?¢ but for the most 
part frustrated, however, by the paucity of students qualified to profit by 
it. It was the Canon Law field, brought to new life in Pope Pius X’s time 
with the preparation of the New Code of Canon Law, which gave rise to a 
high type of critical scholarship in juridical studies at the Catholic Univer- 
sity School of Canon Law.27 Even more directly influential in placing em- 
phasis on distinctively Christian thought in law was the work of Salvatore 
Riccobono,28 the memory of whose lectures at the Catholic University of 
America in 1929 has been preserved in the Roman Law Seminar distin- 
guished by his name.29 In passing it may be noted that his influence in 
his own Civil Law field is attested by the convening of the International 
Juridical Congress in Rome in 1935, and by the volume, Christianesimo e 
Diritto Romano, published the same year by the Catholic University of 
the Sacred Heart at Milan.3° Nor should there be overlooked the spiritual 
effect of the movement for the annual offering of a Votive Mass in honor 
of the Holy Ghost at the opening of the law courts, brought over from 
London, established in New York in 1928, and spreading within a decade 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific through half a dozen metropolitan cities 
including the Nation’s Capital itself.31 

In the matter of published writings, it was not in the literature of legal 
philosophy, however, that the seeds of criticism from the Christian stand- 
point first began to put up shoots, but rather in that of political philosophy 
and government. Professor MclIlwain’s monograph on the High Court of 
Parliament in 1910; 32 Professor Ernest Barker’s Dominican Order and Con- 
vocation in 1913 under the stimulus of Father Bede Jarrett, O.P.,33 and 


26 See Catalogues, 1895-1912 particularly. 


27 Cath. Univ. School of Canon Law—instruction begun 1890; Msgr. Fil- 
ippo Bernardini apptd. Instructor, 1914; organized as separate school, 1923; 
see Catalogues. 


28 “ T,"Influenza del Cristianesimo ” (on the Codification of Justinian), in 
Scientia, 1909, Vol. V, 19, 1. 


29 Summary of annual proceedings in Bulletino dell’ Istituto del Diritto 
Romano, Rome. 


30 Acta, Congresso Internazionale Giuridica, Roma, 1935. Cristianesimo 
e Diritto Romano, Milan, Vita e Pensiero, 1935 (Univ. Catt. del Sacro 
Cuore), cited in A. G. Cicognani, Canon Law, 1934 ed., p. 51. See also 
Lardone, F., “ Roman Law in the Works of St. Augustine,” 21. Geo. Law 
Jour. 435-456, May, 1933; Violardo, Jl Pensiero Giuridico di San Girolamo, 
Milan, Vita e Pensiero, 1937. 


831 See N. Y. Times Index since 1928. 


82 MclIlwain, C. H., The High Court of Parliament and Its Supremacy, 
New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1910. 


o Barker, Ernest, Dominican Order and Convocation, Oxford, Univ. Press, 
3. 
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Professor Woodbine’s studies on Bracton and his era 34 constituted in a 
way remote preparation for the collected essays commemorative of the 
seventh centennial of the signing of Magna Carta.35 A distinctly American 
note was sounded a short time later in one of the early numbers of the 
Catholic Historical Review by Gaillard Hunt’s article on “The Virginia 
Declaration of Rights and Cardinal Bellarmine.” 36 The impact of World 
War I on the foundations of democratic government drew forth the notable 
sequence of papers on Catholic thought on democracy and the sovereignty 
of the people which Professor O’Rahilly contributed to Studies between 
1917 and 1921.37 At the same time some of the results of Father Moor- 
house F. X. Millar’s original thinking on Scholastic philosophy and liberty 
began to appear in America.38 And the implicit attack on the fundamental 
American principle of self-government which the Smith Bill for a Federal 
Department of Education proposed toward the end of 1918 evoked a po- 
lemical literature in the Catholic press which assured from that time on an 
interest in legislative measures hitherto unknown in American political 
thinking. 

Within the next few years after the Armistice, extended monographs, 
still along lines of political philosophy, began to appear in book form. At 
the Catholic University of America, Saint Thomas’ political theory and 
democracy was worked out by Father Edward F. Murphy; 39 Dante’s po- 
racy, Washington, D. C., 1921 (Catholic Univ. Philosophical Studies X). 
litical philosophy was the subject of Dr. Rolbiecki’s dissertation issued in 
time for the Dante commemoration of 1921; 49 and the political philosophy 
of Robert Cardinal Bellarmine by Father Rager was issued in time for the 


34 Woodbine, George E., Four Thirteenth Century Law Tracts, New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1910; Bracton De Legibus et Consuetudinibus 
Angliae, New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, Vol. I, 1915; II, 1922; III, 1940; 


IV, 1942; Glanvill de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Regni Angliae, New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1932. 


85 Guthrie, W. D., Magna Carta and Other Essays, N. Y., Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1916; Magna Carta Commemorative Essays, ed. for the Royal 
Hist. Soc. by Henry Elliot Malden, 1917; Hazeltine, H. D., “ The Influence 


of Magna Carta on American Constitutional Development,” 17 Columbia 
Law Rev. 1-33, Jan. 1917. 


36 3 Cath. Hist. Rev. 276-289, Oct. 1917. 
37 Studies, Dublin, vols. 6-10, 1917-1921. 


38 Millar, M. F. X., 8.J., “The Two Traditions of Liberty,” 20 America, 
N. Y., 285-287, Dec. 28, 1918; “Scholastic Philosophy and Liberty,” 20 
America, 386-389, Jan. 25, 1919; Letter to the Editor, 20 America, 583, Mar. 
15, 1919; “ America and English Liberty,” 23 America, 416-418, Aug. 21, 
1920; “The Great Evasion of Liberty,” 23 America, 463-465, Sept. 4, 1920; 
The State and the Church, with J. A. Ryan, N. Y., Macmillan, 1921; “The 
Origin of Sound Democratic Principles in Catholic Tradition,” 14 Cath. 
Hist. Rev., 104-126, Apr. 1928; “Scholastic Philosophy and American Politi- 
cal Theory,” 1 Thought, N. Y., 112-136, June, 1936; etc. 


89 Murphy, Edward, SSJ., St. Thomas’ Political Doctrine and Democ- 


40 Rolbiecki, John J., The Political Philosophy of Dante Alighieri, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1922 (Cath. Univ, Philosophical Studies, XII). 
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canonization of that Saint.41 Dr. John Tracy Ellis’ work on Anti-Papal 
Legislation in Medieval England,42 and Dr. Ziegler’s Church and State in 
Visigothic Spain 48 both published in 1930, also furnished material of value 
for the historical development of Catholic thought on government. If to 
these be added the studies made at Fordham by Dr. Marie R. Madden on 
political theory in medieval Spain,44 by Kathleen Murphy on Saint Robert 
Bellarmine,45 by May O’Donnell on Mr. Justice James Wilson,4¢ Father 
Gallagher’s comparison of the thought of Justices Wilson and Holmes,‘ 
and Father Obering’s work on the philosophy of law of Justice Wilson, later 
published as volume I of the Publications of the American Catholic Philo-' 
sophical Association,4®8 further evidence is furnished of the possibilities of 
Catholic critical thought in the field of political science. Bound volumes 
like those of Judge Ives entitled The Ark and the Dove,4® Professor MclIl- 
wain’s on the American Revolution,5® Professor Powicke’s on Stephen 
Langton,51 and Professor De Zulueta’s on Vacarius5? are of permanent 
value in this field. 


From the legal standpoint, apparently the first document of importance 
was the Pastoral Letter of the American Hierarchy, signed by Cardinal Gib- 
bons and dated September 26, 1919.53 In offering a program for recon- 
struction after the dislocations of war were passed, the Pastoral pays con- 
siderable attention to the needs of the juridical order. Pointing out that 
the law of morals is not a matter of mere convention,54 that the inalienable 


41 Rager, John C., “ Blessed Bellarmine’s Defense of Popular Government 
in the Sixteenth Century,” 10 Cath. Hist. Rev. 504-514, Jan. 1925; The 


Political Philosophy of Cardinal Bellarmine, Washington, D. C., Cath. Univ. 
of Amer., 1926. 


42 Ellis, John Tracy, Anti-Papal Legislation in Medieval England, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Cath. Univ. of Amer., 1930. 


43 Ziegler, Aloysius K., Church and State in Visigothic Spain, Washington, 
D. C., Cath. Univ. of Amer., 1930. 


44 Madden, Marie R., Political Theory and Law in Medieval Spain, N. Y. 
Fordham Univ. Press, 1930. 


45 Murphy, Kathleen, tr. De Laicis, N. Y., Fordham Univ Press, 1928. 


46 O’Donnell, May G., James Wilson and the Natural Law Basis of Posi- 
tive Law, N. Y., Fordham Univ. Press, 1937. 


47 See Simms, E. W., “ A Dissent from Greatness,” 28 Va. Law Rev. 467- 
487, Feb. 1942. 


48 Washington, D. C., 1938. 


49 Ives, J. Moss, The Ark and the Dove, N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co., 
1936. 


50 MclIlwain, C. H., The American Revolution, N. Y., Macmillan, 1924. 
51 Powicke, F. W., Stephen Langton, Oxford, Univ. Press, 1928. 
ont De Zulueta, F., ed., Liber Pauperum of Vacarius, Lond., Selden Soc., 


53 Pastoral Letter of the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States 
Assembled in Conference at The Catholic University of America, Septem- 
ber, 1919, Washington, D. C., National Cath. Welfare Conf., 1920 (National 
Capital Press, Inc., print, 80 pp.). 


54 P, 43. 
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rights of men, set forth in the Declaration of Independence, are not estab- 
lished by mutual covenant nor grant from the state,55 and that the effi- 
cacy of legislation depends on the wisdom of laws, not on their number,5¢ 
the Letter holds that the assistance which Christianity offers the state in 
the maintenance of law and peace 57 shows the natural way for the better- 
ment of human relations. It says: 


“One true reform the world has known; it was effected, not by 
force, agitation, or theory, but by a Life in which the perfect ideal was 
visibly realized, becoming the ‘light of men’...Through the Gospel of 
Jesus and His living example, mankind learned the meaning and re- 
ceived the blessing of liberty.” 58 


Applying this doctrine to law, the Pastoral indicates that the fundamental 
error in the legal order is to be found in the substitution of force and power 
for the authority of God. In classic words the Pastoral goes on to say: 


“As the means of enjoyment are multiplied, there is an increasing 
tendency to become absorbed in worldly pursuits and to neglect those 
which belong to our eternal welfare. The trend of speculative thought 
is in the same direction; for while the development of science con- 
tinually affords us evidence of law and order and purpose in the world 
about us, many refuse to acknowledge in creation the work of an in- 
telligent author. They profess to see in the universe only a manifes- 
tation of a Power, whose effects are absolutely determined through the 
operation of mechanical forces; and they extend this conception to 
life and all its relations. But once this view is accepted, it is easy to 
draw the conclusion that the really decisive factor in human affairs is 
force. Whether by cunning or by violence, the stronger is sure to pre- 
vail. It is a law unto itself and it is accountable to none other, since 
the idea of a Supreme Lawgiver has vanished. This indeed is the root- 
evil whence spring the immediate causes of our present condition .. 59 


After the establishment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
whose program was outlined in this Pastoral Letter, surveys of its Depart- 
ment of Education into Catholic educational institutions gave rise to com- 
ment in the Catholic press concerning the status of Catholic professional 
schools, including the law schools.6° At the same time law professors gen- 
erally were raising questions concerning the academic standards of the 


55 P. 44. 
56 P. 67. 
57 P. 47. 
58 P. 40. 
59 Pp. 42-43. 


60 Blakely, P. L., 8.J., “ Fifty Catholic Professional Schools,” 42 America, 
599-600, Mar. 29, 1930; Lilly, Linus A., S.J., “The Catholic Law School,” 43 
America, 18-19, Apr. 12, 1930; Shalloe, F. J., SJ., “Why Catholic Law 
Schools? ” 45 America, 233-234, June 13, 1931; Moyles, William P., “Our 
Catholic Law Schools,” 45 America, 616-617, Oct. 3, 1931; Curran, Edward 
Lodge, “ Catholic Law Schools,” Truth, N. Y., March, 1933; Clarke, Wil- 
liam F., “The Catholicity of the Law School,” Jour. of Religious Ed. (Chi- 
cago), Apr. 1936, pp. 700-706; Clarke, William F., “The Problem of the 
Catholic Law School,” 3 U. Det. Law Jour. 169-180, May 1940; Connor, 
James T., “Some Catholic Law School Objectives,” 36 Cath. Ed. Rev. 
(Wash., D. C.), 161-172, Mar. 1938. 
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mushroom law schools which had sprung up, often on the plea of aiding in 
the rehabilitation of returning soldiers.61 And the foundation of the 
American Law Institute, largely at the instigation of Mr. Justice Cardozo,82 
for the restatement of the law, gave opportunity for many conferences 
among the leaders of bench, bar, and law faculties, looking toward the fu- 
ture educational needs of the legal profession in America in view of the 
novel problems arising out of post-war conditions and the altered position 
of this country in the international sphere. It was during this period that 
H. V. Kane, counsel for the Archdiocese of Milwaukee, wrote a thought- 
provoking article on Catholic law schools and the content of their 
courses; 83 and Professor Walter B. Kennedy. transferring from the Law 
Faculty at Catholic University to that at Fordham, began the series of 
critiques on pragmatic tendencies in American jurisprudence which he still 
so conscientiously carries on.64 At the Catholic University Law School 
itself sufficient indication of what was in the mind of the Head of the De- 
partment of Philosophy can be found in the fact that Dr. Pace, Dr. Mac- 
Lean as successor to Dr. J. J. Fox, and Dr. Hart, of the Philosophy Faculty, 
were all prepared to offer courses in the Law School in psychology, ethics, 
and logic, respectively, in relation to legal problems whenever students pre- 
sented themselves in those subjects.65 As founder of the Psychology De- 
partment and of the Psychological Laboratory at the Catholic University, 
Dr. Pace was, of course, interested in the discussions concerning the rela- 
tion of psychology to legal evidence which had brought fame to Hugo 
Munsterburg at Harvard.66 That he was equally interested in problems in 
the relation of psychology to legal reasoning is attested by the first volume 
of the Catholic University Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry, written 
by Dr. Miriam Dunn, which Dr. Pace directed in part and for which he 
wrote the Preface upon its publication in 1926.67 As the person chosen by 
Pope Leo XIII himself *7*® to inaugurate and develop the Thomistic re- 
vival at the Catholic University of America, keystone of the Catholic edu- 
cational system in the United States, it is not to be thought that the para- 
graph of the Aeterni Patris of 1879 alluding to the Thomistic philosophy of 


61 Conference on legal education, Washington, D. C., 1922, see 47 Amer. 
Bar Assoc. Repts., 482-591. 


62 Cardozo, B. N., Addresses, 2 Amer. Law Institute Proc. 104-113 (1924) 
and 3 Amer. Law Institute Proc., 96-108 (1925), etc. 


63 Kane, H. V., “The Conference on Legal Education in Washington,” 
17 America, 549-550, Sept. 23, 1922. 


64 Kennedy, Walter B., “‘Jazz’ Jurisprudence,” 21 America, 325-326, 
July 19, 1924; “ Pragmatism as a Philosophy of Law,” 9 Marquette Law 
Rev., 63-77, Feb. 1925; “ Principles or Facts,” 4 Fordham Law Rev., 53, Jan. 
1935; “ Communism and the Law,” The Sign (N. J.), March 1938, etc. 


65 Catholic Univ. of Amer. Catalogues, 1920-1930, etc. 
66 Munsterburg, Hugo, On the Witness Stand, N. Y., McClure, 1908. 


67 Dunn, Miriam Frances, The Psychology of Reasoning, Washington, 
D. C., 1926 (Catholic Univ. Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry I). 


67a 15 New Scholasticism (Washington, D. C.), 391-392 (Oct. 1941). 
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law, like the rest of that Encyclical which he knew by heart, was ever far 
from Dr. Pace’s mind. Pope Leo had said: 


“The teachings of Thomas on the true meaning of liberty, which at 
this time is running into license, on the Divine origin of all authority, 
on laws and their force, on the paternal and just rule of princes, on 
obedience to the highest powers, on mutual charity one towards an- 
other, on all of these and kindred subjects, have very great and in- 
vincable force to overthrow those principles of the new order which 


are well-known to be dangerous to the peaceful order of things and to 
public safety.” 68 


On January 5, 1926, in his inaugural address at the founding of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, Dr. Pace, in accordance with 
this observation of the Holy Father, returned to the thought of the Pastoral 
Letter of 1919 on America’s particular needs. This time, his appeal being 
made primarily to American Catholic philosophers, was even more insis- 
tent in its call to action, for then he said, 


“ ..If it be true that, as some competent authorities declare, Ameri- 
can education has not only failed of its purpose as a producer of good 
citizenship but is also responsible for the increase of lawlessness, it 
evidently is necessary to ascertain the reason. And this, undoubtedly, 
lies deeper down than any defect of organization, curriculum, or method 
of instruction. It is to be sought and found in the philosophical prin- 
ciples which underlie all education.” 6 


Toward the encouragement of political philosophy he observed, 


“The philosophy of legislation certainly needs to be rewritten. With- 


out it, the finest philosophy of the state will remain an abstract inef- 
fectual theory.” 7° 


And for the philosophy of law he reiterated the thought of the Pastoral by 
pointing out, in contrast with the Scholastic philosophy of law, that, 


“ ..In the scheme of agnosticism and naturalism there is no place 
for the idea of a Supreme Lawgiver or of any sanction beyond the in- 
evitable process of evolution, cosmic, mental, or societal.” 71 

To these statements may be added others from the memorable sermon on 
the Papacy which he delivered February 12, 1928, at the Catholic Univer- 
sity Mass commemorative of the Coronation of Pope Pius XI: 


“The papacy,” he said there, “...saw in the achievements of former 
generations, in their art, their literature, their philosophy, and jurispru- 
dence much that would quicken the sense of beauty and intensify the 
love of truth...These things, the fairest products of pre-Christian 
thought, it took into its keeping and treasured. Yet it is more than a 
mere custodian of what it receives from the past...If it adopts the 


principles of ancient legislation, it places above them a new com- 
mandment.” 72 


68 “ Aeterni Patris,” XII Acta Sanctae Sedis (Roma), 97 (1879); Leonis 
XIII Acta, I, 280 (1881); The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, 
ed. by John J. Wynne, N. Y., 1903. 


69 Proc. Ist, Jan. 5, 1926, p. 14. 
70 Ibid. 
71 Op. cit., p. 13. : 


72 Pace, E. A., The Papacy, Washington, D. C., National Cath. Welfare 
Conf., 1928 (Baltimore, Belvedere Press print, 19 p.), p. 14. 
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Much more with the same purport could be quoted from Dr. Pace’s pub- 
lished papers as cumulative evidence if needed to show that it was his 
vision of the contemporary need of an adequate formulation of a legal 
philosophy upon the basis of Neo-Scholastic principles that was influential 
in the establishment of our Round Table on the Philosophy of law by the 
Executive Council in 1932. 

Unhappily the mere launching of the movement, simply providing an 
opportunity for development, was not sufficient to get it well established at 
once in spite of the keen grasp of the situation Monsignor Dillon displayed 
in his excellent paper 73 designed to open discussion on the subject. No 
provision having been made for a Round Table on legal philosophy for the 
next meeting in 1934, Dr. Brendan Brown, recently returned from Oxford 
to resume teaching on the Catholic University Law Faculty, was directed 
to speak in the name of the Law School in an appeal for further interest 
in the subject on the part of the Association. The Proceedings record 
that on December 28, 1934, 


“The Council was addressed by Dr. Brendan F. Brown, Instructor 
in the Law School of The Catholic University of America, on the sub- 
ject of the cooperation of the Association with the efforts of the Law 
School of The Catholic University of America to build up a Catholic 
philosophy of law along Scholastic lines. Dr. Brown asked the Council 
to name a committee of the Association to work with the Law School 
of The Catholic University of America and any other of the law schools 
under the direction of Catholic colleges which might care to join with 
the Catholic University Law School in this regard. The Council ac- 
cepted the invitation of Dr. Brown, and President Riedl was instructed 
to appoint such a Committee in the near future.” 74 

The Committee on the Philosophy of Law appointed by the President 
according to the record held its first meeting at Loyola University School 
of Law, Chicago, on September 14, 1935, those present including the Rev. 
Linus Lilly, 8.J., Rev. Dr. Charles A. Hart, Professor John C. Fitzgerald, 
and Dr. Brendan Brown. Father Noonan, §.J., of Loyola Law School and 
Mr. James J. Kearney, now of Notre Dame Law School, also attended.75 
In accordance with the plan adopted, the Secretary of the Association sent 
279 letters to professors of law in various Catholic law schools7® asking 
their opinions on the subject of a Neo-Scholastic Philosophy of Law and 
inviting their collaboration. Further communications were sent out Octo- 
ber 19, 1935,77 and November 21, 1935, to the same purpose. The Commit- 
tee reported to the meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, December 31, 1935, that sufficient interest had been elicited to 
justify a request in the near future that the Association organize a per- 
manent section on the Philosophy of Law. The signers of the report were 
Brendan Brown, Acting Chairman, Rev. Timothy L. Bouscaren, §J., Pro- 


73 Proc. 9th, 1933, pp. 175-182. 
74 Proc. 10th, 1934, p. 173. 
75 Proc. 11th, 1935, p. 201. 
76 Proc. 11th, 1935, p. 199. 
77 Proc. 11th, 1935, p. 202. 
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fessor Walter B. Kennedy, Rev. Linus Lilly, 8J., Rev. William T. Dillon, 
J.D., Dean John C. Fitzgerald, Professor Adam C. Ellis, and Rev. Charles 
A. Hart. Thereupon the Executive Council, at its meeting, December 31, 
1935,78 appointed a standing committee consisting of Dr. Brown, Father 
Lilly, and Dr. Mortimer Adler, to conduct a round table on the philosophy 
of law and government at the next annual meeting. 

Notices having been sent to those interested under dates of February 
29, June 25, and December 10, 1936, telling them of the work of the Com- 
mittee, a Round Table discussion was held December 29, 1936, during the 
Chicago meeting of the Association, at which the Rev. Linus Lilly, 8J., and 
Professor John W. Curran delivered the principal addresses on the subject, 
“ Possibilities of a Neo-Scholastic Philosophy of Law in the United States 
Today.”7® Several points in Father Lilly’s address deserve quotation, for 
he pointed out that, 


“There is vastly more of genuine philosophy of law and government 
in these few lines of the Declaration of Independence than in all the 
six hundred weary pages of Professor Stammler’s volume. The fact is 
that, ‘We, the people of the United States,’ are not so destitute of 
philosophical concepts in our theory of law as we are often said to be 
...we have under our fundamental charters of government both rights 
[to property and to life] quite independent of, and antecedent to any 
grant, statutory or constitutional.” 8° 
And he declared further that “a great and very beneficial work awaits the 
member of this Association who will put within the reach and mental grasp 
of average law school students, reliable, clarified and systematized sources 
of legal philosophy.” 81 

It was the New York meeting of 1937 which brought assurance that the 
movement was henceforth to be recognized as of permanent value. At that 
meeting Monsignor Dillon was President of the Association and his unfail- 
ing interest in the subject was disclosed not only in his stirring Presidential 
Address on “ Philosophy in Law and Government” 82 but also in the 
Round Table Discussion itself, where the late Mr. William P. Moyles, who 
had written as early as October 3, 1931, in America 83 on the intellectual 
problems facing serious students in our Catholic law schools, presided over 
the session. Professor Walter B. Kennedy in his paper stressed the fact 
that “there is here and now in our day and in our land, as well as through- 
out the world, a direct and purposeful attempt to destroy the common law, 
and indeed, law in general; and that this movement is centering its gun- 
fire upon the elements of Scholastic jurisprudence which are dominant in 
that law.” 84 And he urged in consequence less the creation of a Neo- 


78 Proc. 11th, 1935, p. 207. 

79 Proc. 12th, 1936, pp. 111-117. 
80 Proc. 12th, 1936, p. 115. 

81 Proc. 12th, 1936, p. 112. 

82 Proc. 13th, 1937, pp. 1-16. 

83 See note 60 supra. 

84 Proc. 13th, 1937, p. 186. 
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Scholastic jurisprudence than its preservation already present in the law.85 
Professor Franklin F. Russell of Brooklyn Law School, whose courses Mon- 
signor Dillon had followed some years earlier, agreed with Professor Ken- 
nedy that “Christianity in general and Neo-Scholasticism in particular 
are already part of the common law, and, therefore, the efforts of this As- 
sociation should be not to create but to preserve, Neo-Scholasticism in the 
law.” 86 He recommended the publication by the Association of a first- 
class text-book on jurisprudence suitable for modern law students and de- 
voted most of his address to the content and method with which such a 
book should be prepared. Observing that “not only is there no book on 
jurisprudence in general adequate for American law students, but there is 
no book of any sort in the English language on Neo-Scholastic jurispru- 
dence in particular...adequate for text-books,” he, speaking as a non- 
Catholic, declared that “such a work would be highly appreciated by law 
professors in all religious faiths, and would be of great benefit not only to 
Catholic law students and to the Church, but to the legal profession and 
the country at large,” 87 and he said further, that “it lies within the power 
of this organization to remedy this serious situation [whereby American 
law students today are getting a very distorted idea of the law].”88 Sup- 
plementing these recommendations, Monsignor Dillon noted that, 


“We, who alone of all the schools trace a very definite lineage back 
through a thousand years and without too much violence to thought to 
kinship with more than two thousand years of Aristotelian Dualism, 
have done but little to or for the law of men here at least. We have 
not written our spirit into their legislation or their judgments.”8® 

And so during the discussion which followed Professor Kennedy’s and Pro- 
fessor Russell’s papers, the record shows that Monsignor Dillon made a 
motion, seconded by Dr. Miriam Rooney, and carried unanimously, that - 

“This panel be continued, and that such a motion be submitted to 
the Executive Council...also...that the panel work toward the writ- 
ing and publishing of the proposed book,” and, with the incorpora- 
tion of a suggestion of Father O’Connell of Loyola College, “that 
notice about this proposed book be sent to the Presidents of all 
Catholic Colleges and Universities which have law schools.” 9° 

Since the New York meeting of 1937 established the Committee on the 
Philosophy of Law and Government on a permanent foundation, a suc- 
cession of worthwhile discussions have been held during the annual meet- 
ings of the Association. In 1938, Dr. Walter Farrell, O.P., and Dean James 
T. Connor of Loyola, New Orleans, read papers on “The Derivation of 
Political Authority.” In 1939, Dr. Brendan Brown considered the question 
of “ Public Control of Private Property.” For the 1940 session, Dr. Miriam 


85 Ibid. 
86 Proc. 13th, 1937, p. 197. 
87 Proc. 13th, 1937, p. 201. 
88 Proc. 13th, 1937, p. 198. 
89 Proc. 13th, 1937, p. 11. 

90 Proc. 13th, 1937, p. 202. 
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Rooney prepared a paper on “ Law and the New Logic,” which was fol- 
lowed by Dean Daniel J. McKenna’s paper on “Some Problems of the 
Catholic Lawyer.” Raoul E. Desvernine, Esq., of New York, and Dr. 
Frederick J. De Sloovére, formerly of the Catholic University Law Faculty 
and now Associate Dean of New York University Law School, read eloquent 
papers at the Philadelphia meeting in 1941. For 1942, for the tenth anni- 
versary observance of the section during the centennial celebration at Notre 
Dame University, Dean Clarence Manion and Dr. Brendan Brown, recently 
appointed Acting Dean of Catholic University Law School, were asked to 
contribute. Their papers, as well as those presented at the previous meet- 
ings, published in full in their proper places in the annual volumes of the 
Proceedings of the Association, deserve rereading periodically. 

To obviate the difficulty of attracting lawyers to philosophical meetings 
which usually sound formidable, a twin society made up of members of the 
legal profession was organized during the Boston meeting of the American 
Bar Association in August, 1936.91 Clarence E. Martin, Esq., a past presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association and a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of The Catholic University of America, was elected first President and 
served for five years. Dr. Brendan Brown was elected Secretary and served 
in that capacity until elected President as successor to Mr. Martin. Dr. 
James J. Hayden, now Dean of Columbus University Law School, is the 
present Secretary. The Council has included Dr. De Sloovére, Professor 
Walter Kennedy, Professor Garrard Glenn, Arthur J. O’Dea, Leo P. Har- 
low, William J. Neale, Professor John W. Curran, Dean John C. Fitzgerald, 
and Dr. Miriam Theresa Rooney. Walter B. Gibbons, Esq., is Chairman 
of the Philadelphia Chapter, organized in 1942. The Society, formed the 
year after the canonization of the martyred Chancellor of England, was 
named in his honor the Saint Thomas More Society of America and devotes 
itself primarily to the study of his significance in the legal world. Several 
valuable papers, some of which have not yet been published, have been 
read at the meetings. The headquarters was established at the Law School 
of the Catholic University under the care of Dr. Brown. 

Besides the papers relevant to the Neo-Scholastic philosophy of law 
which have appeared in the Proceedings of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association, and in the law reviews of Fordham, Notre Dame, 
Georgetown, the University of Detroit, and Marquette, there are to be in- 
cluded in surveying the literature of the movement to date, the sermons 
delivered annually at the various “Red Masses” throughout the country, 
Father Robert White’s paper on “ Some Opportunities for the Catholic His- 
torian in the Reform and Progress of the Law,” in the Catholic Historical 
Review for April, 1935; 92 Professor Kennedy’s contributions to the Eighth 
American Scientific Congress, and to the symposium entitled “ My Philoso- 
phy of Law”; 98 articles by Dr. Brown,94 Dean William F. Clarke, Father 


9122 Amer. Bar Assoc. Jour. (Chicago), p. 754 (1936). 
92 21 Cath. Hist. Rev., 49-64, Apr. 1935. 
93 Proceedings of Eighth American Scientific Congress, Washington, D. C., 


May, 1940, not yet published; cf. 9 Fordham Law Rev. 362-374, Nov. 1940. 
My Philosophy of Law, Boston, Boston Book Co., 1941, pp. 145-160. 


94 See K. N. Llewellyn’s acknowledgment of debt to Aquinas in footnote 
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Francis Lucey, 8.J.,95 and others, in various law journals, and by Father 
John C. Ford, 8.J., in the Proceedings of the Jesuit Philosophical Society 
in September, 1941.96 New Scholusticism, under the editorship of Dr. Ig- 
natius Smith, O.P., has featured book reviews in the field of contemporary 
jurisprudence, as well as articles by Dr. Miriam Rooney and Dr. O. H. 
Mott.97 So far there has been nothing done in the way of bibliography 
and very little in book form. Dean Pound’s lectures during the Catholic 
University Jubilee in 1939, though invaluable in many respects, can hardly 
be considered representative of Thomism.98 The LeBuffe and Hayes vol- 
ume in 1938 is felt to be less American than Suarezian, or Civilian in its 
approach.29 A few master’s dissertations at Fordham and at Catholic Uni- 
versity can be read in typewritten form in the libraries of those universi- 
ties. Of the printed doctoral dissertations there seems to be little avail- 
able yet aside from Dr. Miriam Rooney’s Lawlessness, Law, and Sanction, 
developed under Dr. Pace’s direction during the years from 1930 to 1935 and 
published in 1937, and Dr. Karl Kreilkamp’s Metaphysical Foundations 
of Thomistic Jurisprudence, done under Dr. Fulton Sheen’s direction and 
published in 1939.100 

From this narrative of the establishment and growth of the movement 
for a Neo-Scholastic Philosophy of Law in America since its formal organi- 
zation ten years ago, it will be seen that it has a real function to perform 
in contemporary culture, but that its achievements so far have not yet 
attained major worth. The immediate need is for publications,—for bibli- 
ography, for guides to the places where Neo-Scholastic principles of law 
can be studied, for more critiques of invalid juridical postulates in current 
jurisprudence as the Holy Father urges,1°! for bound volumes of collected 
papers about different aspects of the movement including an explanation of 
the very meaning of the term Neo-Scholastic or Neo-Thomistic, as well as 
for the all-around text-book on jurisprudence outlined by Professor Russell 
at the 1937 meeting. Even the Catholic law school professors want some- 
thing at hand they can turn to quickly to supply them with compact and 
accurate information about the movement, its aims, its principles, and its 
sphere within the law school curriculum. Not the extent of the demand is 


in 9 U. Chi. Law Rev., 247, Feb. 1942, where reference is made to B. F. 
Brown’s article in 15 Notre Dame Lawyer 9, Nov. 1939. 


5 Lucey, F. E., 8.J., “ Jurisprudence and the Future Social Order,” 16 
Social Science (Winfield, Kans.), 211, July 1941. 


96 Phases of American Culture, Worcester, Mass., Holy Cross College 
Press, 1942, pp. 51-83. 


87 Rooney, Miriam Theresa, “ Pluralism and the Law,” 13 New Scholasti- 
cism, 301-337, Oct. 1939; Mott, Omer Hillman, “ Utility as the Norm of 
Law,” 15 New Scholasticism, 377-390, Oct. 1941. 


98 Jubilee Law Lectures, 1889-1939, Washington, D. C., Catholic Univ. of 
Amer. Press, 1939. 


99N. Y., Fordham Univ. Press, 1938. 
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amazing but the paucity of the literature available to meet that demand. 
Since we have not yet produced enough monographs based on original re- 
search to supply much of the data we need for the adequate text-book proj- 
ected in 1937, it would seem desirable instead at this time to suggest as a 
preliminary publication of the Association a bound volume of collected 
papers, consisting to some extent of reprints of articles referred to above, 
together with a brief bibliographical guide and some recommendations as to 
the methods of research and similar problems which the field of legal 
philosophy presents. If such a publication would serve to make the vision 
we have less intangible even to half a dozen real scholars, then perhaps 
before the end of our second decade we shall be able to prepare the text- 
book which becomes ever more desirable as the years go on. 


As if the encouragement of our work by all who learn of its purpose be 
not sufficient to spur us on to greater achievement, no less exalted a voice 
than that of our Holy Father himself now calls out for a new crusade to 
make the juridical order of the future more adequately expressive of the 
eternal law of God and His justice. On the very eve of the beginning of 


our second decade, Pope Pius XII, in his Christmas Allocution of December 
25, 1942, said, 


“ Any one who considers with an open and penetrating mind the vital 
connection between social order and a genuine juridical order... will 
realize at once the urgent need of a return to a conception of law 
which is spiritual and ethical, serious and profound, vivified by the 
warmth of true humanity and illumined by the splendor of the Chris- 
tian faith which bids us seek in the we order an outward refrac- 
tion of the social order willed by God.. 


And after pointing out the harm done by false juridical postulates like 
postivism, historicism, racism, class warfare, and statism, and the increasing 
secularization of thought, the Holy Father declares that, 


“He who would have the star of peace shine out and stand guard 
over social life should collaborate toward a complete rehabilitation of 
the juridical order. The juridic sense of today is often altered and 
overturned by the profession and the practice of a positivism and a 
utilitarianism which are subjected and bound to the service of deter- 
mined groups, classes and movements whose programs direct and deter- 
mine the course of legislation and practices of the courts. The cure for 
this situation becomes feasible when we awaken again the consciousness 
of a juridical order resting on the supreme dominion of God and safe- 
guarded from all human whims.. .” 103 


Nothing less than a solemn vow not to rest until society is brought back 


to its centre of gravity which is the law of God is the expectation of the 
Holy Father in declaring that, 


“The call of the moment is not lamentation but action; not lamen- 
tation over what has been, but reconstruction over what is "to arise and 
must arise for the good of society. It is for the best and most distin- 
guished members of the Christian family, filled with the enthusiasm 
of crusaders, to unite in the spirit of truth, justice, and love to the call: 


102 Jbid. 
108 Tbid. 
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‘God wills it’—ready to serve, to sacrifice themselves, like the cru- 
saders of old.” 104 
Ten years from now, we may well ask ourselves in the light of that incom- 
parably stirring message, what shall then be the content of our report. 


(In view of the proposed bibliographical guide, the Committee will ap- 
preciate information about omissions from this tentative check-list.) 


104 Jbid. MiriaM THERESA Rooney, Chairman, 


December 29, 1942 
Tudor Hall 


Washington, D.C. 





REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association was held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, December 29 and 30, 1942, under the patronage of His Emi- 
nence, Denis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia and the 
Catholic senior colleges and seminaries of the Philadelphia area. The pro- 
ceedings of the meeting were published as volume seventeen entitled Pro- 
ceedings of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting and mailed to all members. 

The membership in the Association as of Dec. 1, 1942, is as follows: 


BE atari asavestakavecdhdeketskddceesgeccetiianwak 18 
NE is incandsandd besnaderad asad sienonasaen 84 
Es and chk eee dweeereeseeneningeneaeereies 182 
CID ied ious s40500 sees duiaasmaaseceeaeenis 248 
MEN fies 5iar0:08 bend oodpeeeaseeieesronaweadewaaion 40 
RPMI 315 taux Som sinwn wa aa haaehGaS TEER RGR seRee 12 


The New Scholasticism was published in quarterly numbers during the 
year as volume sixteen of 16 pages. The distribution was as follows: 


Membership in the Association..............+.ee0e 560 
Subscribers to New Scholasticism..............0000 186 
MNP, cle iat onde cos doeaasaeersawaacanscwale 50 
CE RTE EE EEE ee nr ree 12 


The Financial Report of Treasurer Dec. 1, 1941 to Dec. 1, 1942, is as 
follows: 


Receipts 
Balance on Hand—Liberty National Bank, Dec. 1, 1942......... $ 292.10 
Membership dues in the Association.................. $2799.50 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism............00e0005 523.88 
EET ere ee Te re A 244.29 
Total Current Receipts. .........ccccsccscces 3,567.67 3,567.67 


EE IED cabecdcatnindacsdeiwsdensnwuns 3,859.77 
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Expenditures 

Printing: 

Annual Proceedings (1000 copies)............-+6. $ 539.17 

New Scholasticism (4 issues, 1000 copies each).... 1,568.30 
Services: 

Typing Services for New Scholasticism........... 300.00 

Association Typing and Clerical Services......... 110.93 
Miscellaneous Expenses, Printing, Stationery, Supplies. 265.52 
Investment in D. C. Building and Loan Assn.......... 800.00 

Ne OD 5 kaso ccntevrcirdaccunedce 3,583.92 3,583.92 

Balance on hand—Liberty National Bank, Dec. 1, 1942.......... $ 275.85 


Investments of the Association 


In the District of Columbia Building & Loan Assn. 
including accumulated interest (to June 30, 1942) $6,650.50 
In the First Federal Savings Loan Assn. 


including accumulated interest (to June 30, 1942) 540.10 


I i sameeren eek ie 7,190.60 $7,190.60 
5 tnceshdbarekesanbenemhane-s 275.85 
Be SE Oe OD I, crncdcccnasedancdssdintrncnss $7,466.45 


The Secretary-Treasurer acknowledges free file and office space and free 
use of equipment from the Catholic University of America. 


The Secretary extended invitations to various members to read papers 
for the Eighteenth Annual Meeting to be held at the University of Notre 
Dame, Dec. 29-30, 1942. Programs were mailed to all members on Dec. 
3, 1942. On Dec. 10, 1942, the Secretary received an urgent request from 
the Office of Defense Transportation at Washington that our proposed meet- 
ing be cancelled representing that such a cancellation would be a definite 
contribution to the war effort in view of the extremely heavy movement of 
troops contemplated during the period between December 15th and Jan- 
uary 15th. After consulting with the officers and several members of the 
Executive Council as well as the officials of the University of Notre Dame, 
all of whom agreed that the government request be followed, the Secretary 
sent notices of cancellation on December 13, 1942, to all members of the 
Association, to all contributors, to the N.C.W.C. News Service for publi- 
cation in Catholic newspapers, and to several other sources for the widest 
possible publicity of the cancellation. 


Regional conference meetings were held for the Southern Conference at 
New Orleans, for the Pacific Coast Conference at San Francisco (as informal 
monthly meetings) and for the Northwest Conference at Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Rev. Charles Willis, S.M., of Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, 
was reelected secretary of the Southern Conference, Prof. James Haggerty 
of 1261 28th Ave., San Francisco, for the Pacific Coast Conference, and 
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Rev. Mark Schmid, OS.B. of Mt. Angel College, St. Benedict, Oregon, 
for the Northwest Conference. The first of the Association Local Round 
Tables in Philosophy was held on Dec. 8th for the New York area at St. 
Joseph’s College for Women under local chairman Rev. Joaquin Garcia, 
C.M. Attendance was limited to members of the Association. The Secre- 
tary had informal reports of meetings planned for Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton and Chicago and hopes that all the local chairmen appointed at our 
1941 meeting will cooperate by arranging at least several meetings during 
1943 as in some measure a substitute for the national meeting. Rev. Leo 
R. Ward, of University of Notre Dame, is chairman of the Committee on 
Association Local Round Tables and has a report of the work of his com- 
mittee in these Proceedings. 

As previously noted, in view of the cancellation of the annual meeting 
the papers and reports which were to have been presented are being for- 
warded in the usual annual Proceedings to all members of the Association. 
Copies of these Proceedings as Vol. 18 under the title of “Truth in the 
Contemporary Crisis” will also be available to non-members at two dol- 
lars per copy. 

The Secretary has received direction from the members of the Executive 
Council to the effect that all officers and committee members be empowered 
to continue in office until a national meeting is possible. The Constitution 
places supreme control of Association affairs in the hands of the Executive 
Council in the intervals between meetings. As annual meetings are very 
evidently contemplated the Secretary here wishes to give notice request- 
ing a constitutional amendment to cover exigencies such as the present 
when the Association is able to have its next meeting. It is very much 
hoped that some kind of national meeting may be possible after Christmas 
of 1943 even if it should be largely local in character because of difficulty 
of travel. The Association plans the observance of the seventieth birth- 
day anniversary of its second President, Reverend John F. McCormick, 
whose anniversary occurs in March, 1944. The original plan called for this 
observance at a national meeting in December 28-29, 1943. If this is not 
possible then the same dates in 1944 could be hoped for. 

In the meantime the Secretary asks the patience of the members in the 
matter of relations with this office. It is impossible to secure even part 
time office assistants in this war-time city of Washington. He must rely 
on such assistance as he may be able to secure from university students 
who have not yet been drafted into military service. He particularly re- 
quests heads of departments of philosophy in our Catholic colleges and 
seminaries to help him in the enrollment of new members for the Asso- 
ciation from their respective faculties, especially those who are teaching 
philosophy. A very considerable number of the latter are not yet en- 
rolled on our membership list despite numerous efforts to secure such sup- 
port. In these very difficult days when attention is upon our war effort or- 
ganizations like ours need every single friend they can possibly secure. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cuartes A. Hart, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON THE 
JOHN F. McCORMICK VOLUME 


By way of making a preliminary report to the Association about the 
volume of essays in honor of Father McCormick, I am including a copy of 
the memorandum that I sent out some weeks ago to the people concerned 
as well as a still very rough table of contents representing the present 
state of progress that the committee has made in this project. Allowing 
for delays, I expect to have the essays by March 1. Most of them have 
been promised for February 1. Of course, I do not know how much work 
of revision and correction these essays will involve and therefore I cannot 
say now when the final manuscript will be ready for publication. 

The following is a copy of the letter of invitation: 

At its last meeting, the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
decided to honor Father McCormick with a volume of presentation essays 
on the occasion of his coming seventieth birthday. A celebration will be 
held, in Chicago or Milwaukee, during the Christmas meeting of 1943, at 
which time the volume will be duly presented to Father McCormick. The 
Association has appointed a committee to undertake the work of preparing 
the honorary volume. Father McCormick was asked for suggestions in 
the preparation of the volume and he has given to the committee a list of 
names of former students and present associates whom he would like to see 
represented in it. I am writing to you, therefore, in the name of the 
committee and at the suggestion of Father McCormick himself. 

Would you contribute a philosophical essay, on a topic of your own in- 
terest and choice, to this forthcoming volume in honor of Father McCor- 
mick? It is necessary to have the general plans of the volume definitely 
set by the beginning of 1943 so that the work of editing and publishing 
can be completed before the Christmas meeting of 1943. To this end, will 
you tell the committee within the next two or three weeks whether you 
wish to contribute such an essay? If you do, would you also add a tenta- 
tive title of your topic—that is, a title indicating the sort of field in which 
your topic will be? Since there will be quite a few contributors, it may 
be useful to specify at this time that the papers should be in the neighbor- 
hood of 20 pages in length. If you undertake to write a paper, please try 
to have it in the hands of the committee by February 1 at the latest. 
Meantime, however, please send to the undersigned the preliminary infor- 
mation about your acceptance and the title of your paper, so that the com- 
mittee can make its preliminary plans as well as a preliminary report to the 
Association this year. 

At the request of Father McCormick I should like to add that the es- 


says are not to be in any way personal eulogies of him. They are to be 
contributions to philosophy itself. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Anton C. Prais, Chairman 
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Essays IN Honor or Joun F. McCormick, 8.J. 
(Tentative Table of Contents) 


I. Introduction. 
A 


II. G. B. Phelan—The Moral Order 

Ill. John Welmuth, 8.J—The Quantification of Predicates 

IV. Gerard Smith, 8.J—(No title) 

V. Francis E. McMahon—(No title) 
VI. Charles J. O’Neil—(No title) 
VII. John D. McKian—The Influence of Separate Substances on Man’s 
Intellectual Life 

VIII. Anton C. Pegis—In Umbra Intelligentiae, IT 


B 
IX. John F. Callahan—Aristotle on Time 
X. (Mrs.) Tibor Payzs—The Nature of Peace according to St. Augus- 
tine 
XI. William J. Miller, S.JJ—John of Salisbury and Twelfth Century 
Humanism 
XII. Clare RiedI—(No title) 
XIII. Victor M. Hamm—(No title) 


Cc 


XIV. Vincent Herr, 8.J—Gestalt Psychology: Empirically Founded or 
Aprioristically Conceived? 
XV. Guy K. Tallmadge—Platonism in Modern Science 
XVI. Charles Doyle, 8.J—The Dynamics of Human Striving 
XVII. (Dr.) Alphonse Vonderahe—The Anatomic Substratum of Emotion 


Respectfully submitted, 
Anton C. Prats, Chairman 


Fordham University 
New York, N.Y. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON ASSOCIATION LOCAL 
ROUND TABLES IN PHILOSOPHY 


The Committee has thought it best to report the types of ground work 
being done by members of the Association. Some units have been func- 
tioning for several years and some are newly founded. Examples of the 
types are given, and the common difficulties and the prerequisities are men- 
tioned. 

It appears that the types may be reduced to three. First, clubs of pro- 
fessional philosophers meeting formally or informally; the philosophers 
usually are neo-scholastics, but others may meet with them, or the neo- 
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scholastics may be a few meeting with many of other schools. Second, 
clubs or students or alumni meeting with teachers of a single school or 
center. Third, the forum or lecture series. 

For instance, the Chicago group works only within Aristotelian-Thom- 
istic speculative philosophy; meets twice a year in a downtown hotel; has 
only one paper, but a discussion lasting about three hours. The leader for 
any session sends in advance a list of the decisive texts to persons likely 
to attend so that each is prepared for the discussion. Members come regu- 
larly from as far as Marquette and Notre Dame. The New York group 
also has begun with great zest and has attracted as many as 50 philosophers 
to its first meeting. Each group is informal. A few members of the Asso- 
ciation are active members of the section given to Philosophy in the Michi- 
gan Academy of Arts and Sciences, and a few in the Missouri Academy, and 
Benedictines from St. John’s in Minnesota meet with philosophers in the 
State University. 

The work of the Southern and the Pacific Coast Regional Conferences 
of the American Catholic Philosophical Association have been especially 
during the past five years, the former holding quarterly and annual meet- 
ings in New Orleans and the latter in San Francisco. The annual meetings 
have been similar to the annual meetings of the national organization and 
the quarterly meetings have been more informal round tables. 

The clubs of graduate or undergraduate students are as a rule more 
formal, and usually include professors as moderators or as honorary mem- 
bers. A good example is that of the Bellarmine Society at Loyola Uni- 
versity ; the students arranging and conducting their own programs. Alumni 
and other qualified persons also meet with leaders from the Association in 
many centers; e.g. a group of men and women in Cleveland has been read- 
ing in Greek philosophy and hopes to go on in time into mediaeval phi- 
losophy. 

The Thomist groups led by Dominicans at various centers in Wisconsin 
and elsewhere aim at “christianizing the intellect.” These units are 
founded for the most part by lay people, and each unit works on its own 
problems and as a kind of forum. The lecture best developed to date is the 
Aquinas Lecture given annually at Marquette; because of regularity and 
quality and publicity this has high standing and though it is pure philosophy 
it has on occasion drawn nearly 1000 persons. 

The difficulties are practical ones of transportation and time, and also 
of cost in the case of lectures or forums. Main dangers are irregularity and 
lack of a planned program for the year or the session. Absolutely required 
is some one with initiative and willingness to work, so as to arrange pro- 
grams, keep records, and keep interest alive in the group. It is plain that 
a forum or the annual lecture or a civic program such as that given at As- 
sumption College demands regularity, publicity and high class entertain- 
ment. People must be trained to be interested in philosophy. 


The following letter was sent out to all members of the subcommittee: 


The present statement is sent out to the members of the subcommittee 
asking them to correct or elaborate or add to any points in this tentative 
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outline. The statement is made under these heads: a survey of types of 
group work being done by members of the Association; examples of this or 
that type in operation; the difficulties commonly encountered; and the 
absolute prerequisites. 


A—Types of Local Group Work being done. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Clubs of professional philosophers meeting either formally or infor- 
mally. The philosophers are usually neo-scholastic, but these may 
have a few others meeting with them, or the neo-scholastics may be a 
few meeting with many of other schools. 

Clubs of students, graduate and/or undergraduate, meeting with 
teachers and alumni of a single school. 

A Forum or Lecture Series. 


B—Examples of types in operation. 


1. 


The Chicago Group 

works only within Aristotelian-Thomistic speculative philosophy, and 
is thus an exclusive group. Some one has to make arrangements; 
the meetings are 2 or 3 a year, in a downtown hotel; one paper only 
is given; and the paper and discussion last about 3 hours. For any 
session a leader is found who does the paper and who has worked for 
some years on the topic; the topic and a list of the decisive texts are 
sent a week in advance to each person likely to attend, so that each 
comes after study and prepared for discussion. The main results are 
careful formulations and expert criticism. Members come regularly 
from as far as Marquette and Notre Dame. 

The Brooklyn Group 

is less austere, people from 3 colleges meeting 4 or 5 times annually. 
“We tried to have members come prepared to review a book in 
philosophy ...The value of such a viva voce review...was that the 
others could ask questions...” 

More Formal Groups 

(Neither 1 nor 2 has any officers or formality.) 

The Bellarmine Club, at Loyola in Chicago 

is composed of students, teachers and interested alumni. 
Philosophically Pluralistic Groups 

A few members of the Association are active members of the Philos- 
ophy section in the Mich. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, and a few in 
the Missouri Academy, and Benedictines from St. John’s in Minn. 
meet with members of the State University 

The Annual Lecture 

is well exemplified by the Aquinas Lecture which because of regu- 
larity and quality and planning and publicity, has high public stand- 
ing, and though it is pure philosophy it has on occasion drawn nearly 
1000 persons. 
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7. The Forum 


Eg. the annual series at Assumption College, and the Thomist groups 
led by Dominicans at various centers in Wisconsin. 


C—The Chief Difficulties 


1. Practical ones, of transportation and time; and cost, in the case of 
lecture or forums. 


2. Of procedure; irregularity, lack of a planned program for the year, or 
for the session. 


D—The Absolute Prerequisites 


1. In general, some one with energy, initiative and willingness for work. 
This kind of person must be had in advance, and all the time, to 
arrange programs, keep records, and keep interest alive in the group. 

2. A forum or a civic program, requires regularity, publicity and high 
class entertainment. People can be, but have to be, trained to be 
interested in philosophy. 

Leo R. Warp, Chairman 
Cuares I. Dore 
Joun O. Rew. 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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